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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 

~ museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 
1915, Section 623 
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CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop Tel: 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh Tel: 0131 5572529 
LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge Tel: 0171 5819200 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood Tel: 01277 223016 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff Tel: 01222 694294 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge: Tel: 01895 468888 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington Tel: 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh Tel: 01942 601003 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross Tel: 01444 401277 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester Tel: 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes Tel: 0181 4625638 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen Tel: 01224 638222 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield Tei: 01730 262314 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield Tel: 0121 3520343 
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SURREY: Christians of Woking Tel: 01483 730102 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham Tel: 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey Tel: 01534 46506 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells Tel: 01892 619550 
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FRANCE: Christians of Paris Tel: 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp Tel: 03 226 7145 
BELGIUM: Christians of Brussels Tel: 02 219 3286 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes Tel: 01132 50666 
HOLLAND: Apeldoorn Tel: 055 360 1747 
HOLLAND: Uden Tel: 0413 261525 
GREECE: Athens Tel: 01 614 0004 
RUSSIA: Christians of Moscow: Autumn 1998 
AUSTRIA: Christians of Salzburg: Autumn 1998 


i 
NEW YORK: Christians of New York City Tel: 212 308 3554 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island: Autumn 1998 
FLORIDA: Christians at the DCOTA Tel: 954 938 0041 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich: Autumn 1998 
ILLINOIS: Christians of Chicago Tel: 312 755 9506 


FLORIDA: Naples Tel: 941 263 4699 
GEORGIA: Atlanta Tel: 404 816 7275 
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“CONGRATULATIONS ON SCORING TWO CONSECUTIVE HITS WITH 
YOUR RECENT NANTUCKET FEATURES.” 


I was thrilled to learn from personal 
experience how closely BrainReserve’s 
clients read your magazine. When the 
article about my town house ran in 
the February 1998 issue (“A New York 
Trendsetter”), I expected to hear from 
friends and family. What I didn’t realize 
was that CEOs and CFOs of Fortune 
500 companies would call. They were 
impressed with the quality of writing 
and the depth of content. Congratula- 
tions on having such a devoted and 
powerful following. 

FarrH Popcorn 

New York, New York 


We would like to tell you how much we 
enjoyed the article on New Mexico’s 
Sol y Sombra (Gardens, June 1998). It 
is a wonderful place that we have vis- 
ited many times. You did a great job of 
showing how beautiful it is. 

FRANK HERRINGER 

MARYELLEN HERRINGER 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Congratulations on Verlyn Klinken- 
borg’s feature on Sol y Sombra. Archi- 
tecture and design are frequently an 
excuse for a display of personal vanity; 
what made this piece significant was 
that the article went beyond superficial 
appearances and conveyed the sense of 
a higher mission. It is important that 
people like Charles and Beth Miller ini- 
tiate and support projects that benefit 
the entire community. 

Tony Huston 

Taos, New Mexico 


Having recently stayed at Sol y Sombra 
in Santa Fe, I congratulate writer Verlyn 
Klinkenborg and photographer Robert 
Reck for their informative presentation 
of these spectacular gardens. 

ROBERT VON DASSANOWSKY 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


The excellent story on Charles and 
Beth Miller’s Sol y Sombra proves once 
again the important role that caring in- 





The editors invite your comments, 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire 


dividuals and inspired architecture can 
play in building the harmony between 
people and nature. 

Mark VAN PUTTEN 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

VIENNA, VIRGINIA 


Sol y Sombra has been blessed with two 
master gardeners—Bruce Blevins and 
Ben Haggard. I would like to acknowl- 
edge their influence in our lives and 
thank them for their contributions. 
BetH MILLER 

SANTA FE, NEw Mexico 


Your choices for the All American 
Country Houses issue were visionary 
and inspiring. And thank you for going 
beyond the call of duty by featuring ar- 
chitecture that embodied humanistic 
and environmental concerns, as in Beth 
and Charles Miller’s Sol y Sombra. 
GERALDINA INTERIANO WISE 

Houston, TEXAS 


The All American Country Houses is- 
sue truly illustrated the many types of 
country living in America. 

FRANCES I, WATSON 

TOMBALL, TEXAS 


Of all the issues I’ve read over the years, 
the June edition was the best. It touched 
all the chords that are America. 

JEAN H. JACKSON 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


I enjoyed the interior design work by 
Mimi London and Mark D. Boone 
(“Colorado Craftsman,” June). They 
should be congratulated on their out- 
standing job in bringing elegance and 
style to a home in the mountains. The 
way they we:~ able to use French and 
English piec:. » a rustic setting was 
magnificent. 

PrGcy ANN RoEG: 

CENTREVILLE, VIRG: 


olas von Hoff- 
‘ery House?” 


I was amazed that 
man’s article “A PC 


E-mail: letters@arch 2st.com 


estions and criticisms. 


levard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


(AD Electronica, June) contained no 
mention of the Apple Macintosh. Not- 


withstanding Apple’s fallen market 


share, the Mac remains the comput- 


ing platform of choice for millions 


of Americans. This is especially true 
among the newly graduated citizens of 
Electroland, to whom Hoffman refers 
at the beginning of his article. 

ForBEs ANGUS 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


How could Nicholas von Hoffman not | 


mention the contributions of Apple in 
making the home computer a reality? 
The company’s release of the powerful 
and stylish iMac in August holds the 
promise of the computer revolution. It 
was a disservice to your readers to ig- 
nore this truly innovative company. 
MITCHELL BARNHART 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The June story subtitled “Putting a 
Contemporary Spin on a Greek Revival 
Planter’s Cottage near Natchez” (“Mis- 
sissippi with a Twist”) left me, well, 
dizzy! If the owners wanted “spaces 
that were fresh, clean and not at all 
Victorian,” why did they take a perfect- 
ly charming house and whitewash the 
interior? Interestingly, in the same is- 
sue, another house was left intact with 
a sensitive addition, in “Architecture: 
Farm Follows Function.” I'll put my 
money on the farm! 

Rick ROMER 

Hono.utu, Hawati 


Congratulations on scoring two consec- 
utive hits with your recent Nantucket 
features, “Nantucket Blue and White” 


(May 1998) and “Architecture: A Nan- 


tucket Tale” (June 1998). Your trip over 
to the Vineyard, however (“On Martha’s 
Vineyard,” June), was underwhelming. 
Katharine Graham may be noteworthy, 
but her residence on the North Shore 
certainly was not. 
Rop LEARNED 
WicuiTA, KANSAS 
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Philips VELO™. The fastest handheld PC* 


Need to be there 24/7? The Philips Myna™ 
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or tone alerts.And when you're ready 
to check in, the Philips ISIS™ cell phone 


gives you up to six hours of talk time™™. 
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| Juan Pablo Molyneux has been shopping in Paris since he was a 
student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. We recently asked if we could 
accompany him on one of his forays into the rarefied world of Paris 
antiques dealers, and the results can be seen in the November in- 
stallment of AD Shopping. The story shares his best sources, de- 
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veloped over years of combing Paris for the extraordinary pieces that distinguish his 
designs. Also in Paris, we offer an exclusive look at the private quarters of the Amer- 
ican ambassador to France, Felix Rohatyn, and his wife, Elizabeth. Fittingly, the 
interiors were done by Boston-based decorator William Hodgins, who also designed 
the Rohatyns’ very American country house in Wyoming. Other highlights include a 
visit with National Gallery director Earl A. “Rusty” Powell II in Washington, D.C.; 
a tour of the revamped Breakers hotel in Palm Beach, Florida; and (back to France!) 
Jamaica Kincaid’ lovely, thoughtful piece on Monet’s garden at Giverny. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer. Her memoir 
Note Found in a Bottle will 
be published next year by 





KEN NAHOUM 


Simon & Schuster. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is working 
on a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 
published by Knopf. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, a writer based in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the author of Thalberg: The Last 
Tycoon and the World of MGM. He is writing a 


biography of French diplomat Edmond Genet. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


SALLY GRIFFITHS divides her time between 
London and Wales. Her book The English 
Country Cottage is being published this 
month by Friedman/Fairfax Publishers. 
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Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


STEPHEN A. KLIMENT is an architect and 
journalist living in New York. His book 
Writing for Design Professionals was recently 
published by W. W. Norton. 


Ll ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an 
Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer who lives 
in London. 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
University, has written for Time and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


ParrictA McCOLL, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer based in Paris, 
has written about style for The New York 
Times Magazine and the International 
Herald Tribune. 

Victoria NEWHOUSE is an architectur- 
al historian. Her latest book, Towards a 
New Museum, was published in June by 
The Monacelli Press. 


Micwaev Pepptiatt’s biography of Francis 
Bacon, Anatomy of an Enigma, was published 
last year by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


ANNIE KELLY 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- ! 
tors of the Architectural League of New 
York and Sir John Soane’s Museum Founda- 
tion. She is working on her dissertation on 
American architectural criticism at Cornell. 


‘TIM STREET-PORTER is an 
Architectural Digest con- 
tributing photographer who — 
is based in Los Angeles. He 
is currently working on 
Tropical Houses and New 
American Decorating for 
Clarkson Potter. 





ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The Power 
of Style, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer. She recently completed The Power 

of Glamour, which will be published in 
November by Crown. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN is an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer. Among his many 
books are Make-Believe Presidents and 
Capitalist Fools. 


CYNTHIA ZaARIN is a poet and critic. Her 
new book for children, What Do You See 
When You Shut Your Eyes? is being published 
this month by Houghton Mifflin. 





Extra- Firming 
Eye Contour Care 


Proven to promote 


more youthful-looking eyes. 


Reduce puffiness and diminish dark circles 
with NEW Extra-Firming Eye Contour Serum. 
Minimize the appearance of expression lines 
and wrinkles with NEW Extra- Firming 
Eye Contour Cream. These technologically 
advanced, botanically-based treatments address 
the concerns of more mature eye contours. 
Rich in firming natural extracts to promote 


an immediate “lifting” sensation and 





long-lasting toning effect; preserving the beauty 


of your most expressive, yet fragile features. 


Clarins. Exceptional Skin Care. 
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The delicate eye area demands 


pecific care to combat signs of aging. 





We invite you to sample the benefits. 


A complimentary trial awaits you Ophthamolosicaly.and 


at the CLARINS Counter. 


dermatologically tested. 
Hypoallergenic. 
Formulated with 
CLARINS Exclusive 


“Anti-Pollution” Complex. 
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Designs © Elizabeth Gage 





An exquisite collection of hand made jewels in 18kt gold. 





| A special presentation of Elizabeth Gage jewels will be shown at 
The Four Seasons Hotel, New York, 6"- 8" October 1998. 


20 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON WI1X 4LB Telephone 44 (0) 171 499 2879 Facsimile 44 (0) 171 495 4550 
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A MONTOYA 
MAINS TAY 


or 20 years Juan Mon- 

toya has followed New 

York dealer Robert 
Altman as he has moved from 
various locations to set up shop 
on the Upper East Side. Alt- 
man buys in France and brings 
back sturdy round farm tables, 
leather chairs and console 
tables. His puckish eye leads 
him to objects like an 1880s 
trompe l’oeil panel of soldiers 
shooting off a toy cannon; an 
Alsatian twig grandfather clock; 
and a large panel of brightly 
colored flowers that was a dia- 
gram for a jacquard loom in the 
Lyons silk mills. Altman also 
makes lighting that ranges from 
a faceted Art Déco-style crystal 
lamp to a 1940s-style sunburst 
ceiling fixture. Robert Altman, 
1148 Second Ave., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/832-3490. 


SOANIAN VISION 


ondon dealer and decorator 

Christopher Hodsoll, 
who has been making custom 
furniture for interior designers 
(AD at Large, May 1995), has 


given over part of his antiques 
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Juan Montoya in front 
ofaround farm table. | 
from France at Robert 

Altman’s shop, left 


A mahogany scroll 
end table, below, 
and a gilded and bur- 
nished Neoclassical- 
style chair, below left, 
at Soane in London 


shop to Soane (named after his 
hero the architect Sir John 
Soane), a new venture with 
partner Lulu Lytle devoted to 
creating contemporized Neo- 
classical-style furniture and ac- 
cessories. “The first collection 
is based on indulgence—things 
[ longed to see made, like a 
leather carpet,” says Lytle, a for- 
mer associate of Christopher 
Howe’s. Thierry Despont and 
Barbara Barry have already or- 
dered from Soane’s first offer- 
ing, which includes a mahogany 
scroll end table, a lattice-top 
iron garden table, chairs, lamps 
and Roman-style door handles. 
Soane, 89 Pimlico Rd., London 
SW1W 8PH; 44-171-730-6400. 
continued on page 34 









Announcing 
yet another 
important merger 
in the automotive 
industry. 
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Luxury and performance come together like never before. 
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PERFORMANCE 


Liter, 225-Horsepower VTEC V-6 engine 


4 
Speed Automatic With SportShift Transmission 


4 


4-Wheel Double-Wishbone Suspension 


WY olan a ae meh aa UES 
Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) | 


Traction Control System 





Introducing the new Acura TL. 
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LUXURY 


Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System 
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Custom-Engineered Bose’ CD Audio Saad 





Steering Wheel-Mounted Audio Controls 
Power Moonroof With Tilt Feature ‘ me 





Luxuriously Equipped for under $30,000. 
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MARINA FAUST 





Christopher Dresser’s 
1880 silver sauceboat, 
above, and Komai 
coffeepot, far right 


Dresser’s 1879 silver- 
plated biscuit barrel 





COURTESY ~ 







VICTORIAN 
SURPRISE 


\ ' Te like to do shows that 
ask, ‘Can you guess the 
date of these pieces?’” says De- 
nis Gallion of Historical De- 
sign, where Thad Hayes and 
Charles Gwathmey go to find 
important early-20th-century 
works. Few will be able to an- 
swer Gallion’s question in the 
case of a metalwork exhibition 
and sale of the 1870s to 1890s 
designs of Christopher Dresser, 
whose objects for the table are 
striking for the modernity of 
their lines. “This type of reduc- 
tive design was not seen again 
until the Bauhaus 40 years lat- 
er,” says Gallion. Opening Oct. 
15, the exhibit features 100 
pieces, such as tea sets, pitchers 
and claret decanters. Historical 
Design, 306 E. 61st St., New 
York, NY 10021; 212/593-4528. 





COURTESY HISTORICAL DESIGN 
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A TEAK 
EXPERIENCE 


t may look rigid, but this seat 

is actually very comfortable,” 

Andrée Putman says of her 
teak bench (left), which she de- 
signed years ago for a museum in 
Bordeaux and now will sell with 
several other teak pieces at the 
newly opened Furniture Com- 
pany in Manhattan. “It’s like the 
traditional benches you find in 
French public parks and gardens, 
but the oversize back gives it a 
contemporary edge. Outdoors 
the piece ages beautifully, while 
in a spacious room two can be 
placed back to back and covered 
with flat cushions.” Putman is 
working on yet another series of 
furniture and a giftware collec- 
tion in fine woods. Furniture 
Company, 818 Greenwich St., 
New York, NY 10014, 212/691- 
0700; Andrée Putman, 83 ave. — 
Denfert-Rochereau, 75014 Paris, 
33-1-55-42-88-55. 








continued on page 38 
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Tank® Francaise Watch 
Solid steel, Automatic movement 
Water resistant to 30 meters, 





Sacramento’s Premier Jeweler Since 1946 
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ADOLPH SCHREYER 
German 1828-1899 


IWC Oil on canvas; 22 x 32% inches 


NTT tae 30% x 42'% inches framed 


Our current inventory includes works by: 


Boudin Moret Hitchcock Cucuel 
D’Espagnat Serres Lhermitte Irvine 
Lebasque Buttersworth Narnia | Robinson 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS AND SCULPTURE 


GALLERY CATALOGUE AVAILABLE, $15.00 


, Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A.; G.W.A.D.A. 
2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 202/333-8533 800/426-3747 





foot reflexology: $40 


herbal facial: $65 
one and a half hour swedish massage: $125 


a day where all you have to do is breathe: 





pelea Cents 


Platinum MasterCard. 


the new Platinum MasterCard” has a high spending limit 
for the things that matter. it’s also the preferred card of ISPA, 


the International Spa and Fitness Association. enjoy. 


there are some things money can't buy. 


for everything else there’s MasterCard. 


©1998 MasterCard International Incorporated www.mastercard.com 











ave for two, all the first 


ladies since the early six- 

ties have shopped here,” 
says Washington, D.C.~area 
dealer Lawrence Lomax, whose 
clients also include Anthony 
Browne and designers from 
both coasts. Browne has been 


buying from Lomax and his 





RON BLUNT 


partner, Helmut Schinzel, for 
nearly two decades. “Larry has 
a big outlet full of the best 
English and French pieces, 
and the prices are great,” says 
Browne. Lomax-Schinzel 
Antiques, located in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, just a few 


miles from Georgetown, mea- 


MIES REDISCOVERED 


here are a million ways an 

architectural rendering 
can get lost. This one was fa- 
mous, yet no one knew where it 
was for 50 years,” Terence Riley, 
chief curator of architecture 
and design at New York’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art, says of a 
gouache by Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe. The five-by-eight- 
foot rendering, titled Deutsch- 
land’s Dank (Germany’s Grati- 
tude), was a proposed monument 
to Otto von Bismarck that Mies 
had unsuccessfully entered in 
a competition in 1910, How 


Riley got it was pure serendip- 


40) 


ity. Mies’s grandnephew was 
closing his office, where the 
gouache (right) had been hang- 
ing, and it was too big for his 
house, so he contacted the mu- 
seum. “I was stunned,” admits 
Riley. The rendering’s use of 
color and monumentality link 
the work to German Romanti- 
cism, he says, and it is one of the 
few early examples in MoMA’s 
17,000-piece Mies archive. The 
gouache will be part of the mu- 
seum’s Mies retrospective in the 
year 2000. Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York, 
NY 10019; 212/708-9400. 





sures 18,000 square feet and 

is divided into rooms on two 
floors with a painting gallery 

in the center. Lomax and 
Schinzel travel through much 
of Europe, including Belgium 
and Austria, in search of deco- 
rative furniture and objects, 
from Regency and Biedermeier 






COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK 


Anthony Browne in 
front of a 19th-centu- 
ry oil, far left, and a 
Regency cabinet with 
Vieux Paris pieces and 
faience at Lomax- 
Schinzel Antiques 


furniture to Gallé plates and 
Minton cachepots. “We have 
about 400 English oil paintings, 
lots of chandeliers, table lamps 
and sconces and bric-a-brac,” 
Lomax says. Lomax-Schinzel 
Antiques, 6826 Wisconsin Ave., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815; 
301/656-1911. 


continued on page 44 
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YO-YO MA BELIEVES 
THE BEST INSTRUMENTS ARE 
ITALIAN, MADE IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


YET HE HAS DELIBERATELY 
CHOSEN ONE THAT IS 
SWISS, MADE IN THE LATE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
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He has been called the greatest cellist of 
his generation. And he plays on two of 
the greatest instruments created in any 
generation: the Davidoff Stradivarius, dated 
1712, and a Montagnana made in Venice 
in 1733. “They have different voices,” he 
explains, describing the Stradivarius as 
“more like a great Bordeaux, more tenor, 
while the Montagnana is more like a 
baritone, more earthy, like a Burgundy. 
But which I choose is up to my mood....” On 
the subject of his third instrument, the 
Rolex chronometer which accompanies him 
everywhere, Yo-Yo Ma is equally candid. 

“I just love it,” he says. “You can W 


use it for any occasion.” 


Datejust 


CHROMOMETER 
CEANFIED 


OFFICIA| 


o 


For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call 1-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual and Datejust are trademarks. 





ROLEX 


Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer 











/Awork of art with side impact airbags and a bud vase. 








©1998 Volkswagen. 1-800 DRIVE VW or WWW.VW.COM 











Drivers wanted. 
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CHRIS TIES f 
EYE ON L.A. 


uyers and sellers out here 
kept telling us of their 








interestin contemporary 
art, so we decided to have at 
least one sale a year in Beverly 
| Hills, and we’ve hand-picked 
the 200 or so paintings specially 
for this market,” Marcia Hobbs, 
| chairman of Christie’s Los 
Angeles, says of the 20th Cen- 
tury and Contemporary Art 
auction on Oct. 14. “The cate- 
gory covers modern to cut- 
ting-edge contemporary art.” 
| There is an Alexander Calder 
mobile, estimated to fetch up A 1980 Jasper Johns 
to $220,000, a 1969 Picasso etching, Target with 
2 Plaster Casts, above; 
drawing and 1970s sculptures Andy Warhol’s 1964 
by Bruce Nauman and Donald Smiling Jackie, left 


Judd. Christie’s Los Angeles, 
360 N. Camden Dr., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210; 310/385-2600. 





NEW BRAND OF LEATHER 


| Sls Brand, whose contem- _ facturing a variety of leather 
porary furniture appeals to —_—- goods. Inspired by the leather 

Paul Vincent Wiseman and detailing Jacques Adnet used 

other interior designers in the in pieces he created for Hermés 

United States, has taken a great in the 1940s, Brand has incor- 

interest in leather since opening _ porated leather into his new 

his atelier next to the Mulhol- furniture designs, which are in 





Eric Brand’s leather- 
covered Athena 
tables, below, in 
San Francisco land Brothers, known for manu- showrooms throughout the 


country. His concave-sided 
Athena table, which doubles 
as a stool, comes in either Mul- 
holland’s trademark baseball- 
glove or black latigo leather, 
while the steel-legged Chisel 
table has three glass shelves 
bordered in cognac-colored 
glove leather. Eric Brand Fur- 
niture, 2280 Pacific Ave., Suite 
703, San Francisco, CA 94115; 
415/928-9437. O 


JEWELRY 


Gauthier 


4211 NORTH MARSHALL WAY 
SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 
602 941 1707 
TOLL FREE 888 411 3232 
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When we thought 
outside the box, 


we ended up 


cutting it in half. 


Imagine using clean dishes out of one dishwasher drawer while loading dirty 
dishes into the other. Imagine never again bending down to stuff a dinner tere 


“| into the lower dishwasher rack. There, now you're thinking like a Fisher & Payke 





: engineer. Presenting the new DishDrawer—available as a single drawer fof 
use on both sides of the sink, or stacked as a double drawer to replace those old-fashioned 


dishwashers. Either way, you'll want to visit a Fisher & Paykel dealer or give us a call. 


ae age ee 
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a Seago www.fisherpaykel.com * 1-888-936-7872 
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Lede) SON RENAISSAN CE 
HARRY SCHNAPER’S BEST SOURCES IN THE UPSTATE NEW YORK TOWN 


Text by Cynthia Zarin 
Photography by Alec Marshall 


UDSON, NEW YORK, TWO HOURS 

north of Manhattan by car or 

rail, has a serendipitous histo- 
ry. Miles from the sea, it has a whale as 
its emblem, and its sister city is Nan- 
tucket: In the late eighteenth century 
navigators looking for a safe harbor set- 
tled in Hudson, and the town soon 
became a flourishing whaling port, reg- 
ularly sending ships downriver to the 
Atlantic. When the whaling industry 
declined, so did Hudson, and its rosy old 
brick storefronts all but closed down. 
But a decade ago artists searching for 
cheap places to live and work began 
migrating from SoHo up the Hudson 
River. 
and today Hudson’s Warren Street 


The design business followed, 


buzzes every weekend with decorators, 
dealers, collectors and day-trippers look- 
ing for objects that have made their 
way to the town from points distant 
in both space and time. 

Designer Harry Schnaper has an of- 
fice on Madison Avenue, but for the past 
several years he has owned a lake house 








near Hudson, and he calls in at the War- 
ren Street shops every week. He has a 
list of clients as long as a walking stick 
(he’s currently working on residences in 
Palm Beach, Connecticut and Manhat- 
tan, as well as on a hotel in Miami), and 
he carries it with him on his forays. “It 
can read ‘desk for boy’s bedroom’ or 





Lert: Schnaper sits 
with Frank Swim, 
whose shop special- 
izes in 20th-century 
lighting. The mahog- 
any lamps are 1940s. 
In the foreground is 
an Anglo-Indian ped- 
estal table. 


Manhattan designer 
Harry Schnaper shops 
in the upstate New 
York town of Hudson 
nearly every weekend. 
“Tt’s fun and it’s all 
here,” he says. LEFT: 
Schnaper on Warren 
Street, where most of 
the shops are located. 





‘twin beds for Greenwich,’” Schnaper 
explains, “but in Hudson you never 
know what’s going to turn up. The real 
lure is the unexpected. You can go on 
Wednesday, and what you saw on Mon- 
day will have vanished. Some of the best 
things I’ve found in town I’ve bought 
off the back of a truck before it was 
unloaded. A month ago I bought six 
stellar Art Déco sconces from a movie 
theater that a dealer had barely un- 
packed. They looked so amazing, I 
ended up reinventing a bathroom on 
Central Park West.” 

At James Godman’s shop, Keystone, 
the stock is primarily architectural sal- 
vage, a taste Schnaper comes by natural- 
ly: In the 1960s and 1970s his father, a 

continued on page 52 


Swim mixes periods 
and styles. ABOVE: 

A 1940s American 
lamp with a ceramic 
base and two 19th- 
century Japanese lac- 
quered boxes rest on a 
circa 1860 English 
marquetry table. 
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Its clock was designed to me‘ 
And the rest of the ci! 


Perhaps this is what they mean by sitting memory system for two 
in the lap of luxury. Heated, eight-way power front with a glide feature that slides 
seats with soft leather trim, intelligent drivers ‘m4 back for easy entry and exit. 









re time within 1/40,000th of a second. 
help you lose track of It. 


Could it be a time machine in disguise? 
What else would you call the unadulterated 
joy of driving a luxury car this precisely and 
meticulously engineered? The attention to 
detail abounds: from the Swiss watch-like 
gauges to the most intelligent driver's 
memory system in its class. Indeed, from 


the moment you close the multisealed door 





and a remarkable silence settles in to the 
instant its smooth, yet assured, 253 horse- 
power engine purrs to life, the 1999 Chrysler 
LHS proves once and for all that worldly ele- 


gance can coexist with NASA-like precision. 


The Chrysler LHS, $29,295, fully equipped? 


Information? Call 1.800.CHRYSLER or just 


visit our Web site at www.chryslercars.com. 
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Asove: A 1960s Italian 
leather chair is paired 
with a 1940s metal- 
and-glass American 
industrial table at 20th 
Century Gallery. The 
contemporary woven 
aluminum screen is by 
Gabriel de la Portilla. 


RiGut: Schnaper 

and Joel Hulsey of 
Hulsey-Kelter exam- 
ine an 18th-century 
Genoese drapery 
panel. Hulsey also has 
Chinese pieces, such 
as the 19th-century 
lacquered cabinet. 
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“In Hudson you never 
know what’s going to 
turn up,” says Schnaper. 





ABOVE: Modern glass- 
ware is another spe- 
cialty of 20th Century 
Gallery. Recent finds 
include a 1930s Italian 
vase, far right. The 
hand-blown and bub- 
ble glass pieces are 
1950s American. 


continued from page 48 
job lot dealer, bought up old drive-in 
diners. “He had whole warehouses in 
Baltimore filled with wonderful stuff, 
but no one appreciated it,” Schnaper re- 
members. “Certainly not my mother, 
who wouldn’t let any of it into the 
house! But, really, industrial fixtures, are 
they antiques? Is this stuff anything a 
normal person would covet? No. But 
an extraordinary person with a ter- 
rific space? Yes. It’s stuff like this 
that drives my work.” 
Like many of the proprietors in Hud- 
son, Godman grew up in the antiques ~ 
business—his parents were dealers in 
Shaker furniture and Americana. “If — 
it interests me, it’s here,” says Godman, 
whose memory Schnaper describes 
as “amazing.” He has almost total recall — 
of his vast inventory, which includes 
a huge selection of cast-iron tubs, — 
scores of doors and innumerable ped- — 
estal sinks. “People bring their con- | 
tractors,” Godman says. Keystone has 
a rear courtyard that is cool and 
green in the summer, which is ideal 
for Godman, who also specializes 
continued on page 56 








Like the lasting bond between two swans, the magical beauty of Steuben is eternal. 
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HUDSON RENAISSANCE 


BELOw: Keystone fo- 
cuses on architectural 
salvage and antique 
plumbing. “It’s a 
wonderful place to 
poke around,” says 
Schnaper. “I like to use 
these different things 


in another context.” 


Ricut: Also at Key- 
stone, Schnaper pores 
over a Bible from the 
1860s. The cigar-store 
Indian is a replica 
made by Boy Scouts in 
the 1960s. The jar is a 
19th-century Turkish 
olive oil container. 











continued from page 52 
in garden ornaments and furniture. 

A few doors down is Mark’s Antiques, 
owned by Mark Wasserbach, who 
moved his shop there three years ago 
from Lebanon, New York, after his 
landlord refused to rid his attic of rac- 
coons. “Hudson is more civilized,” Was- 
serbach says with a laugh. He came to 
the business through the example of his 
grandfather, an early collector of Cur- 
rier & Ives. “Mark’s shop is one of my 
favorites,” Schnaper notes. “It’s truly 
weird. You can find anything there— 
vintage vacuum cleaners, old oil por- 
traits; last week I picked up a guide to 
astronomy printed in 1850.” 

David L. Petrovsky has the largest 
store in Hudson, and he shares Wasser- 
bach’s zest for companionable oddities. 
“David is soft-spoken, and he’s very 
knowledgeable,” Schnaper says. “I don’t 
go in there thinking, ‘Oh, he’s going 
to have X or Y, but there’s almost al- 
ways something—a fabulous garden 
table or a nineteenth- century camp- 
ing basket that, it turns out, I have 
to have. You don’t get into your car 
and drive to Hudson looking for an 
antique camping basket from Brooks 


Brothers, but then there it is. A lot of 


Hudson is kismet.” 
Petrovsky began his career as a deal- 


er in fine nineteenth-century furniture 
but found that his interests were too 
broad to limit his wares to one period. 
His recent finds include niche cabi- 
nets made for the Royal Pavilion in 
Brighton, with their original poly- 
chrome paint, and a spotlight from the 
1930s, an homage to Petrovsky’s very 
first passion—early electric lighting. 
“Alfons Sutter, a block down from 
Petrovsky, is Swiss,” says Schnaper. “He 








has an extremely good eye for Neo- 
classical furniture. And, unusual for 
Hudson, everything is restored, perfect” 
and pristine. Recently I bought a Hey- 
wood-Wakefield wicker table with 
the lacquer finish intact—it went 
straight to a client’s apartment on Cen- 

tral Park West.” 
Sutter is a pioneer. He began in the 
antiques business in London, first on 
continued on page 60 


Lert: In front of 
Noonan’s Antiques, 
two 1940s Gio Ponti 
chairs are displayed 
with turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Japanese vases. 
“Tom Noonan’s tastes 
are eclectic and re- 
fined,” says Schnaper. 
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AD SHOPPING 


HUDSON RENAISSANCE 





Lert: Alfons Sutter 
specialized in Art 
Déco in London be- 
fore opening his Hud- 
son shop. A circa 1860 
French desk chair, 
left, sits next toa 

1940 Thonet chair. 





BELOw: Scenic views 
of the Hudson River 
are attracting new 
residents to the for- 
merly sleepy town. 
“Hudson now has ter- 
rific antiques from all 
over,” says Schnaper. 


continued from page 56 
King’s Road and then in Camden Pas- 
sage, but he’s been in Hudson for ten 
years. His gleaming shop is a showcase 
for Biedermeier, Regency and Empire 
furniture. He has a penchant for mir- 
rors and always has at least fifty in 
stock, usually with Italian gilt or Re- 
gency rosewood frames. “One client 
came in and bought an entire apart- 
ment’s worth of furniture and laid it 
out, to scale, in her barn. She was wait- 
ing to close on her new co-op! We do 
get some eccentrics.” 

Upstairs from Alfons Sutter is 20th 





Century Gallery, owned by Frank Rosa. 
Rosa deals almost exclusively in mod- 
ern furniture and glassware, and his 
shop is where Schnaper recently dis- 
covered a pair of 1950s cream-and- 
black leather Italian armchairs for the 
office of a Manhattan psychiatrist. “She 
wanted a groovy office,” says Schnaper. 
“Well, she got it! I also recently bought 
a terrific pair of black-lacquered Ed- 
ward Wormley chairs. Both Alfons and 
Frank have a definite point of view. It’s 
also true of Tom Noonan’s shop, which 
is across the street. Tom’s things are 

continued on page 64 


Harry SCHNAPER’S HUDSON SOURCES 


FRANK SWIM 

430 Warren Street 

518/822-0411 

Antiques and 20th-century lighting 


201TH CENTURY GALLERY 
556 Warren Street 
518/822-8907 

Modern furniture and glassware 


: 
Hutsry-KELTER ANTIQUES 

421 Warren Street 

518/822-1927 

Chinese, American and European antiques 


KEYSTONE 

746 Warren Street 

518/822-1019 

Architectural salvage and bath fixtures 


NOONAN ANTIQUES 

551 Warren Street 

518/828-5779 

Eclectic antiques and overscale pieces 


SUTTER ANTIQUES 

556 Warren Street 

518/822-0729 

Neoclassical, Regency and Empire furniture 


Davin L. PErrovsky ANTIQUES 

601 Warren Street 

518/822-0201 

19th- and 20th-century furniture and objects 


Marxk’s ANTIQUES 

612 Warren Street 

518/766-3937 

Architectural salvage, furniture and curios 
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Speedmaster Professional 
Hand-winding chronograph. 
OMEGA — Swiss made since 1848. 


| TRADITIONAL 
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THE Ritz CARLTON AT RANCHO MIRAGE & LAGUNA NIGUEL 


The sign of excellence FASHION IsLAND-NEwPorT BEACH 949/721-9010 
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“La Vieille Bicyclette de la Dame” Image Size: 


“La Bicyclette” is the latest Deluxe Limited Edition Serigraph on canvas from Viktor Shvaiko. Created from over one hundred 
hand drawn color plates, each has extensive hand painting, is individually numbered and signed by the artist. Also available are 
Limited Edition Serigraphs on Coventry white paper and Folio black paper. “La Bicyclette” is available at select Fine Art Galleries: 
throughout the United States and Canada. For the gallery nearest you, check the listings below or call Soho Editions 


VILLAGE GALLERY 
| ake Fi vest, ( "A (714)768-8421 


P&C FINE ART 
Washington D.C. (703)698-8452 


THE GALLERY 
Overland Park, KS (913)469-8001 


KAVANAUGH ART GALLERY 
W. Des Moines, IA (515)279-8682 


ART LEADERS 
W. Bloomfield, MI (248)539-0262 


CENTRAL GALLERY 
Cedarhurst, NY (516)569-5686 


JANE ANTHONY GALLERY 
Newtown, PA (215)860-1227 


WALNUT STREET GALLERY 
Ft. Collins, CO (970)221-2383 


25x 0" 


Vik Toe SHVAIK O§ 


“La Bicyclette” 


HANSON GALLERY 
Sausalito, CA (415)332-1815 


MAGNI FRAME 
Toronto, Canada (905)884-1344 


KENNETH BEHM GALLERY 
Seattle, WA (425)454-0222 


ANN JACKSON GALLERY 
Roswell, GA (770)993-4783 


GALLERY MICHAEL 
Los Altos, CA (415)949-1880 


KINGSLEY ART GALLERY 
Red Bank, NJ (732)530-3383 


COLLECTOR’S CORNER 
San Ramon, CA (510) 829-3428 


ATLAS GALLERIES 
Chicago, IL (312)266-0772 


HANSON GALLERY 
Carmel, CA (408)625-6142 


WHITBREAD GALLERIES 
Dallas, TX (972)304-3336 


GALERIE MATISSE, LTD. 
Lake Geneva, WI (414)248-9264 


CAROL SCHWARTZ 
Philadelphia, PA (215)242-4510 


ADDISON GALLERY 
Boca Raton, FL (407)338-9007 


VAIL FINE ART 
Vail, CO (970)476-2900 


OCEAN GALLERY 
Stone Harbor, NJ (609)368-7777 


© Soho Editions and Viktor Shvaiko 19 
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t he Desig n and Quality 


and Rapids Furniture 
F ee ~~ 


ing back 
Rapids, Michigar | 
furniture artistry and craftsmanship 
among those in the know. 











| 1 Today, Grand Rapids is assuming its Fl 
» rightful place as a source of high-end — * 

furniture for a new generation. Enter 

Grand Rapids and discover how 
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“My ancestors were featured in several Nin fantasies.” 
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(If you can get a word in edgewise.) 


‘The impeccable taste of John Widdicomb. The irresistible energy of Bexley Heath Ltd. The bold 


expressions of many of this century’s top designers. Now all together in one extremely interesting family. 


So pleased to make your acquaintance. 


J oOouHN WiododbicomsB 


800.845.9472 


www.johnwiddicomb.com 
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A naked beauty. 


‘The last of her kind to be harvested 
(more than a decade ago), a single 
Brazilian rosewood tree lives on in 
a limited edition of 100 naturally 
finished game tables. Bexley Heath 
by John Widdicomb ts pleased to 
offer these rare treasures as part of 
the Moderne Collection designed 
by Larry Laslo. Call for a dealer or 


showroom near you. 


JOH N Wr. Dl ¢ 6.M B 


800.845.9472 


www.johnwiddicomb.com 


Special Advertising Section 


rand Rapids is both a wellspring of fine 
furnishings and a well-kept secret. With 
names such as Baker, Sligh, Herman Miller, 
Howard Miller, Hekman, John Widdicomb, 
Kindel and Steelcase capturing the most 
coveted awards and selling through top retailers and 
architect/design firms across the globe, the area has 
steadily come to dominate the high-end residential and 
office furniture markets, generating more than $7 billion 











in annual sales in the past year alone. 


But the fascinating 
story of Grand Rapids 
as a furniture mecca 
actually begins a century 
and a half ago. Like many 
legends, it’s a tale that weaves 
together elements of pride and 
personality, talent and tradition. 
The fulfillment of a design dream 
come to life, and a passion for quality 
evident in every piece of furniture that 
is “Grand Rapids Made.” 


A Rapid Rise 
to World-Class 
Prominence 


From the very start, Grand Rapids’ 
geography—nestled along the 
Grand River in the heart of rich 
northern logging territory—made it 
a natural site for furniture construc- 
tion. The river basin held towering 
stands of high-quality hardwoods 
and pine, providing the ideal raw 
materials. Lumbering and sawmills 
were among the first major indus- 
tries in Grand Rapids in the 19th 
century, taking advantage of the 
river as both a log highway and a 
ready power supply. 


In those early furniture companies, 
10 to 30 people crafted simple house- 
hold necessities, such as chairs and 
tables, for the local market. From the 
mid-1800s throughout the post-Civil 


MADE IN GRAND RAPID 










War boom, howey- 
er, furniture manufac- 

turing became the core 
of the city’s economy, 
expanding its offerings and 
giving rise to larger firms. By 
1870 the Widdicomb compa- 
ny employed nearly 700 people, 
and finer, more exquisitely crafted 
furniture was coming onto the scene. 


Before long, Grand Rapids was: 


hailed as the furniture capital of the 
world, hosting semi-annual markets 
that drew thousands of furniture 
dealers, designers, and interior deco- 
rators from all over the U.S. and 
many foreign countries. 


The area was home to the premier res- 
idential furniture makers in America, 
with each piece manufactured in the 


Cover photo: Baker Furniture sideboard. 
Above: A trademark of excellence. 

Below: Logging in the Grand River (photo 
courtesy of Grand Rapids Public Library). 
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timeless designs for contemporary living 
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© 1998 Herman Miller Inc 




















city bearing the triangle-shaped 
“GRM”—Grand Rapids Made— 
trademark. Acknowledged as a sign of 
quality, it is now the badge of a valued 
and sought-after antique. 


Modernism Arrives, 
and Grand Rapids 
Takes the Lead 





The 20th century saw the advent of 
radically new movements in the art 
world, such as Arte Moderne and 
Art Deco. Grand Rapids furniture 
makers found a new source of inspi- 
ration—and characteristically, led the 
industry in producing furniture in 
the modern-age style. The Baker 
Furniture Company was one of the 
first to introduce a line of Art Deco 
pieces; its “Twentieth Century Shop” 
in 1925 featured room settings of fur- 
niture in rosewood and burl, and a 
rectilinear bedroom group designed 
by Josef Urban. The 1930s Art Deco 
line also included designs by Donald 
Deskey, who in 1932 created the 

splendid interiors of 
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Special Advertising Section 


Radio City Music Hall in New York. 


Writing at the time in the Grand 
Rapids Press about Deskey’s daring 
new designs, Sidney B. Coates tried 
to reassure the public: 


“At first glance this new furhiture, 
which the word contemporary’ best 
describes, finds no kindred note in fur- 
niture conception. It resembles the 
moderne French, but the atmosphere 
is distinctly different. It is strictly 
American.... [Deskey] has done with 
metal, rayon, wood, windows, lamps 
and reed what Gershwin has done in 
music with chords and sequences that 
mirror the life of a great city.” 

From “Grand Rapids Furniture: The Story 

of America’s Furniture City,” by Christian G. 

Carron, to be published Fall of 1998. 


Consumers to embrace the 
sleek, simple and aerodynamic look 
of the new furniture. Soon, area com- 
panies had introduced designs by a 
distinguished roster of modernists. 
Grand Rapids had brought mod- 
ernism into the mainstream. 


grew 


World War II and the post-war surge 
in construction of commercial build- 
ings offered several local companies 
a foothold in the office and institu- 
tional furnishings industry. In 1968, 
sculptor and inventor Robert Probst 
teamed up with Herman Miller to 
introduce Action Office, the first 
open office system. It was an inven- 
tion that transformed the way people 
work, not only in the United States, 
but around the world. 


First Families of 
Furniture 


Many of the businesses thriving 
today in Grand Rapids are run by 
descendants of the skilled European 
artisans who brought with them a 








powerful work ethic and a dedication 
to their craft. 


One of the oldest furniture manufac- 
turers in the United States, the John 
Widdicomb Company was estab- 
lished as a Grand Rapids cabinet 
shop in 1858 by English immigrant 
George Widdicomb. Nearly 30 years 
later, George’s son, John, began 
crafting interior woodwork and fire- 
place mantels across the street from 
his father, and his original shop 





Clockwise from top: George Nelson’s 1950s 
bubble lamp, reintroduced by Herman Miller 
for the Home; occasional table from 

John Widdicomb’s French Forties 
Collection; chair from John Widdicomb’s 
Mario Buatta Collection. 
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CALL 1.800.592.2537 FOR MORE INFORMATION OR VISIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT www.bakerfurniture.com. 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 


RETAILERS IN YOUR AREA. 


PLEASE CALL 1.800.59BAKER FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FINE COLLECTIONS OR FOR A LIST OF 














remains part of the company plant. 
Today, having merged with Bexley 
Heath, Ltd. under the banner of 
John Widdicomb, Inc., the compa- 
ny is reinforcing its status as a pre- 
eminent furniture manufacturer, 
including collections from such 
famous names as Mario Buatta and 
Jacques Grange. 


Sligh Furniture Co., founded in 
Grand Rapids in 1880 by Charles R. 
Sligh, is still a family-owned business, 





with great grandson Rob Sligh the 
Chairman. Quality wood furniture 
for the home and office is the basis 


of the company, now a recognized 
leader in home office design. In true 
Grand Rapids tradition, Sligh’s 
goal “has never been to be the 
biggest, but rather the best at what 
we do.” 

Howard Miller, the world’s 
largest grandfather clock company, 
has continued under the same fami- 
ly ownership since its founding in 
1926. Howard learned the clock 
business from his father, Herman 
Miller, and studied clockmaking in 
the Black Forest of Germany. In 
recent years the company, which 
also makes wall, mantel and tabletop 
clocks and is a design leader in the 
industry, has broadened its focus to 
include digital and alarm clocks as 
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well as collectors cabinets. 


Dutch craftsmanship played a vital 
role in the growth of Baker 
Furniture. Arriving from the 
Netherlands in 1870, Siebe Baker co- 
founded a firm that produced quality 
doors, sashes and window blinds, and 
quickly began making furniture as 
well. Siebe’s son, Hollis S., succeeded 
his father as president and reproduced 
furniture inspired by the fine antiques 
he discovered during his annual trips 
to the continent. Three generations of 
family members have helped to build 
Baker into one of the frontrunners of 
the American furniture industry, and 
an exciting showcase for such design 
talents as Barbara Barry and Michael 
Vanderbyl. 


The Hekman Furniture Company 
creates products of the quality one 
would expect of its centuries-old 
heritage of Dutch workmanship. The 
company was launched in 1913 by 





three children of Edsko Hekman, 
who emigrated from the Netherlands 
to work in a furniture factory in 
Grand Rapids. From its initial line of 
approximately 30 modestly-priced 
occasional tables, Hekman has diver- 
sified to include dining groups, 
accent furniture, upholstered pieces 
and case goods in contemporary and 
traditional designs. 


Clockwise from top: Rugs from Herman Miller 
for the Home are reminiscent of furniture from — 
the ’50s and ’60s; a Howard Miller collectors 
cabinet; library table and bed from Baker 
Furniture’s Borders Country Collection. 
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Sligh Furniture Company 
Holland, Michigan 
http: //www.sligh.com 
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Comparatively young among Grand 
Rapids companies, La Barge was 
established in 1962 when Bill La 
Barge purchased a division of 
Donnelly Mirrors. Based in Holland, 
Michigan, it is the leading designer 
of high-end decorative mirrors, 
metal and glass occasional tables, as 
well as decorative lighting and relat- 
ed accessories. La Barge designers 
traveled the world to create the 
Magellan Collection, adapting the 
most inspiring ideas they found into 
home furnishings that will become 
tomorrow’s heirlooms. The collec- 
tion’s canopy sleigh bed, for example, 
reflects architectural details of a 
chateau outside Marseilles. 


The Herman Miller name has 
earned an important place in modern 
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furniture design lore. Through its asso- 
ciation with innovators Charles and 
Ray Eames, George Nelson, Isamu 
Noguchi and others, the company 
introduced  ground- 
breaking designs that 
defined the modern fur- 
niture esthetic. Sparked 
by renewed interest in 
the interior design flair 
of the 1950s, Herman 
Miller is reprising clas- 
sic designs, including 
four from the popular 
Eames molded plywood 
collection. The company 
launched Herman Miller 
for the Home in 1994 to 
deliver classic and new 
furnishings for homes 
and small offices. 





Hekman’s Tour de France Colléction 


Below: Canopy sleigh bed from La Barge’s 
Magellan Collection. 
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Now At Substantial Savings For A Limited Time. 





HEKMAN 


XX A HOWARD MILLER COMPANY 


For the name of a participating dealer call 800.253.5345 


Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapids, MI 49507 


98-0654 Tour de France 


Architectural Digest October Issue, GRAFMA Section 


Prepared by 
Lewis Marketing, Inc. 
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HOWARD MILLER. 


Fine Clocks & Collectors Cabinets 


For free information on Clocks and Collectors Cabinets: 
860 East Main Avenue, Zeeland, MI 49464 
telephone (616) 772-7277 www.howardmillercom 
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Design Innovation 
and Integrity 











Indeed, Grand Rapids has earned its reputa- 
tion as a hub of forward-thinking design. The 
creations of icons such as George Nelson, 
Charles Eames, Niels Diffrient and many oth- 
ers have had a lasting impact on the industry; 
in 1995 the World Design Congress voted 
Charles Eames the most significant designer 
of the 20th century. 


A new generation of great designers may be 
close at hand, as Grand Rapids is home to 
Kendall College of Art and Design, one of 
the most prestigious of all schools with furnt- 
ture design programs. Accredited by the 
National Association of Schools of Art and 
Design (NASAD) and offering a solid founda- 
tion of design, drawing, art history and liberal | 
arts and sciences, Kendall is a key source of | 
design talent not only for Grand Rapids area | 
companies, but for firms throughout the world. } 











The Power of the Name 


“Grand Rapids Made” delivers on its prom- 
ise. In the words of top furniture retailers: 



















“The furniture we purchase from Grand Rapids 
companies are works of art. Each item is con- 
structed with the kind of care associated with 
handmade originals.” 













Above, left: Kendall College of Art and Design, cultivating |) - 
tomorrow’s design professionals. Below: Eames storage * 
unit from Herman Miller for the Home. 


— Mark Flegel, President, Flegel's, 
Menlo Park, CA 





“Telling a customer that a piece of furniture is 
made in Grand Rapids is assuring her that it’s a 


fine quality product.” 
— Joe Bograd, President, Bograd's, 
Riverdale, NJ 









“We think some of the finest residential furniture 
Made in the world is made in Grand Rapids. We ‘re 


proud to be part of the Grand Rapids heritage.” 
— Bob Groters, President, Klingman’s, 
Grand Rapids, MI 










‘The lineage and quality of Grand Rapids furniture 
manufacturing Is still considered the benchmark 
of our industry.” 


— Jeff Lenchner, President/CEO, Today's Home, 
Pittsburgh, PA 


“Grand Rapids‘ greatest asset in the manufacture of 
fine furntture is its talented, quality-minded, dedicated 
craftspeople.” 


— Richard Honquest, President, Richard Honquest Fine 
Furnishings, Barrington, IL 








Ne N ledica famtly. £ Dig of lhree popes, two queens 


and Shes, lhe crowned prince of all cocktail tables. 
Hand-made ty solid brass wih polished steel overlays, 
the design comes from a puece ty the Medict Collection. 
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La Barge 


BRING HOME A PIECE OF THE WORLD” 


FOR LITERATURE ON OUR SELECT LINE OF HANI RAFTED FURNISHINGS FROM AROUND THE WORLD, CALL 1-800-692-2112 
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Join us on October 9th for Grand Design: 
Celebrating the Design and Quality of Grand 
Rapids Furniture. Grand Design includes 
these exclusive events: 


AFMA 


The Furniture City — a nationally acclaimed 
exhibition at the Grand Rapids Public Museum 


Private factory tours to observe traditions 
of hand craftsmanship 


World premier of the PBS film, Grand Rapids 
Made by Bill Jamerson 


Forum on the latest in furniture “fashion” with 
renowned designers, scholars and editors 


Unveiling of the book, Grand Rapids Furniture: 
The Story of America's Furniture City, and a 
booksigning with author, Christian G. Carron 


A live auction of new Grand Rapids made 
furniture 


An evening reception — your chance to mingle 
with curators, authors, film-makers, designers, 
editors, manufacturers and more. Events at 

the reception include a Guardsman Wood Pro 
Demo — a live demonstration on wood finishing. 


Grand Design is sponsored by the 

Grand Rapids Area Furniture Manufacturers 
Association — comprised of members leading 
the country in furniture design innovation 
and exceptional product quality. 


Full day tickets to Grand Design on Friday, 
Oct. 9th in Grand Rapids, Michigan are $80 
(limited availability). Please call 800 380 2719 
to order or to inquire about pricing for individual 
events. You may also call to order the book 
which is available for $35, plus tax and 
shipping. Please mention the GRAFMA ad. 
Credit cards accepted. 
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Grand Rapids Area Furniture 
Manufacturers Association 
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Grand Rapids furniture craftsmanship has always been | 
of the very highest caliber, so recognizable that afi- § 
cionados can identify it at a glance. High-end design J 


requires skilled crafting and premium materials, and 
Grand Rapids furniture manufacturers uphold these 
standards, using only the most select woods, leathers, 
veneers and fine finishes, exhibiting the finished prod- 
ucts in trend-setting design arenas and fine retail stores. 





gy Grand Rapids, Grand Design 





The organization now called the Grand Rapids Area 
Furniture Manufacturers Association (GRAFMA) 
was established in 1881 to promote the people, places and 
products of the area. More than a century later, Grand 
Rapids is synonymous with quality residential furniture, 
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catering almost exclusively to the high-end market. The 
' city is a world center for the design and manufacture of 
' business and institutional furniture, melding Old-World 
| detail with modern technology. 


Grand Rapids continues to live up to its longstanding 
name, combining a prolific past with an eye toward— 
and grand designs on—the future. V 


v 


Learn more about Grand Rapids‘ unique past and how 
it developed into America’s Furniture City. The Public 
Museum of Grand Rapids maintains an informative 
website at www.grmuseum.org. For specific inquiries, 
contact the museum at (616) 456-3977 or e-mail 
staff@grmuseum.org. 


Clockwise from above: Sligh Furniture’s home office system; 
a Jacques Grange-designed hexagonal cocktail table for 
John Widdicomb; Hekman’s Arlington Hills Collection. 











Fred K. Schubert III 
Designer, Class of ‘96 


AND TO THINK, 
WE’RE STILL NOT 
A HOUSEHOLD 


NAME. 


Steve Wilcox 
Design Coordinator, Class of ‘90 





For the past 70 years, we’ve been 
preparing students for the design 
world by offering programs in the 
areas of Furniture Design, Industrial 
Chris Bergelin 
Designer, Class of 68 Design, Interior Design, Visual 
Communications, Illustration, Fine 
Art and Art History. And though it’d 
be nice, we doubt we'll ever become as 
famous as some of the places our 


students end up. So, we'll just keep 


our focus on what we do best. Which 







is, producing graduates who are ready 
to bring fresh ideas to the table. 


Or to the clock. Or the living room. 


Lilly Industries - Guardsman Products | 
Fits Every Piece Of The Puzzle! 


For over 130 years, 

























Lilly / Guardsman 





has been providing 
finishes (stains, 
paints, lacquers, 
etc.) to the 
furniture industry. 
Lilly provides 
finishes to the 
finest furniture 


manufacturers in 
Guardsman serves 


the world. 
over 12,000 
furniture retailers 
worldwide with 


furniture 








protection 
warranties and a 
full line of 
furniture care and 
maintenance 


products 





Guardsman WoodPro has franchises 
servicing the furniture repair and 
refinishing needs of the manufacturer, 


retailer and furniture consumer 


N. ) one understands furniture finishes like Lilly Industries and Guardsman Products! The merger of both companies in 1996 





placed us as one of the largest providers of custom wood finishes to the North American furniture industry. Together we're 
providing original furniture finishes to the leading furniture makers; providing quality furniture care and maintenance products 
found at better furniture stores; and providing expert furniture repair through our Guardsman WoodPro franchises. 


From Finish to Finish’, look to Lilly and Guardsman to do it all! 








GUARDSMAN 
W@pPRO’ 


The most trusted name in furniture repair“ 
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| Wood Coatings 





iH wwwlillyindustries.com www.homefurnish.com/guardsman www.guardsmanwoodpro.com 
1 3 : 

| Lilly Industries, Inc./Guardsman Products 
P.O. BOX 88010 * GRAND RAPIDS, MI 49518 © 800-253-3957 
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Ricut: David L. 
Petrovsky shows 
Schnaper a 19th-cen- 
tury filing cabinet 
with tambour doors. 
The spotlight is 

circa 1930. In the 
foreground is a 1920s 
wood treadmill. 


continued from page 60 
lovely and immediately usable—eclectic 
and refined.” 

Noonan first saw the town of Hud- 
son thirty years ago. “It had everything 
I wanted,” he recalls. “Four seasons, 
mountains, a river. Fast-forward, and 





ABnove: Among the 
objects outside Mark’s 
Antiques are two 
1980s rubber Thonet 
chairs and old over- 


size wheels. “He’s 

a dealer’s dealer,” 
Schnaper says of own- 
er Mark Wasserbach. 
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here I am.” Noonan likes overscale 
pieces, and entering his shop is like 
visiting the secret chamber of a ma- 
gus: Here, a meteorite in a Victorian 
glass case; there, a nineteenth-century 
model of a church, complete with 


tiny pews. To Schnaper, Noonan’s 


RiGut: Also at Mark’s 
Antiques, Schnaper 
admires a circa 1930 
portrait. Quirkier 
finds include a 1970s 
model car and a blue 
hand-pumped turn- 
of-the-century vacu- 
um cleaner. 


























stock epitomizes the offbeat, zany 
quality of Hudson. “All designers love 
stuff. It's what feeds our work. My 
own first collection was Corgi cars, 
and when I was eight or nine, my 
interests were nautical: I had a ship’ 
wheel and a sextant.” 

One block west, down toward the ri 
er, is Hulsey-Kelter, owned by Joel 
Hulsey and Jamie Kelter. “They knoy 
their business,” Schnaper remarks. (Kel 
ter’s parents own Kelter-Malcé, a pre 
eminent source of American folk art, 
“Joel and Jamie like early, unusual 
things, and they give them breath 
ing space, so the pieces take on thé 
quality of fine art.” 

Hulsey-Kelter has a stock of early 
Chinese furniture, which Schnaper pa 
ticularly admires. “Harry likes clea 
graphic, angular objects,” says Hulsey 
Schnaper concurs. “Anyone who know 
me knows I have an intense interes 
in architectural articulation. Unles 
you get the background right, yow’ 
got a compromised product. I’m no 
someone who can fluff it up with 
plants! And Hudson is a real challenge 
because there’s a lot that’s marginal—a@ 
lot of funk—but there are gems. For 
people who are serious decorators oF 
continued on page 68 
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Antique Persian Sultanaba 


Exquisite colors and lyrical design marry in this late 19th century carpet of very generous size, From our vast collection of sublimely decorative antique carpets in the prized Sultanabad styl 


True art ts timeless 


Inquiries & Color Catalog ($10) °¢ Call 1(800) 441-1332 


Serving a highly discriminating international clientele 


from the beautiful San Francisco Bay Area 
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to the trade 





© Kreiss Collection 1998 


FUP RE = FABRICS - BEDDING - ACCESSORIES - INTERIOR DESIGN 


For more information or to order our 68-page collection folio, please call 1-800-KREISS 1 


uxury bed-linens brochure call 1-888-LINEN 44 


To receive our | 


Atlanta Chicago Dallas Dania Denve Houston Laguna Niguel La Jolla Las Vegas Los Angeles 
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JULIA GRAY 





JULIA GRAY 
D&D Building 979 3rd Ave. N.Y., N.Y. 10022 (212) 223-4454 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Denver * Houston 
Phoenix * Philadelphia * Washington, D.C. 


Trade Only 
Catalog Available 
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ART & ANTIQUES 
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The Nation's Largest and Finest Antiques Center. Over 100 Galleries offering Period 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other Objéts d'Art. 
Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 
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October 17, 18 & 19, 1998 
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Antique Arts of Japan 


1050 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10022 « Galleries 55, 56 & 58 
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continued from page 64 


enthusiasts, Hudson is great. ve been | 


seeing quite a few BMWs and Range 


Rovers lately, but still, it’s not as vora- | 


cious as the Hamptons.” 


Frank Swim, whose shop is diagonal- | 


| 


- 


ly across the street from Hulsey-Kelter, |7 ; 


agrees. “Hudson is manageable. Its busi- |) 


ness is driven by New York, which I 


love, but it’s not as driven as New York. } 


The pace is different. Everything is 
more reasonable.” 

Swim has a particular affection for 
twentieth-century lighting, and his shop, 
filled with leather and brass, feels like a 


“One client bought 
an entire apartment’s 
worth of furniture 
and laid it out in her 
barn,” says Alfons 
Sutter. “We do get 


some eccentrics.” 


soigné club. His current favorite piece is 


an oversize turn-of-the-century steel | 


desk with elaborate brass trim—exem- 


plary of the Hudson-style ethos of | 
function married to whimsy. Before | 
coming to Hudson, Swim worked at | 


Portmerion Limited in Manhattan. “It 


would have been impossible there, but | 


here I bought the building, and I live 
above the shop,” he says. 


Harry Schnaper—at least most of | 
the week—remains firmly ensconced | 


on Madison Avenue. His office, though, | 
is awash with finds from the Hudson |f 


shops, including two desk lamps (one 


with its original leather shade and an- | 


other in white enamel and gilt) and 


a huge library globe (“Seventy-five | 


bucks!” Schnaper crows). Against one 


wall is a sleek Art Déco sideboard | 


from Alfons Sutter. 
“Hudson is a treasure trove,” says 
Schnaper. “But every so often I come 


back with nothing, and I’m completely | 


dejected. Like all dealers, I buy for my- 


self incessantly. In Hudson, it’s ‘one for | 
Mrs. A., one for Mrs. B., one for Mrs. C. | 


and one for Harry.’” 0 
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TAN AND TOUT 


THROUGH LEADING INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Showroom: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 
Office: 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, SUITE 930, NEW YORK, NY 10011 (212) 647 6901 
ATLANTA Travis & company * BOSTON The Martin Group * CHICAGO Merchandise Mart * DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes * DANIA Nessen Showroom 


DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart * LOS ANGELES Oakmont * PHILADELPHIA Croce, Inc * PORTLAND/SEATTLE Wayne Martin 
SAN FRANCISCO Showplace Square * SCOTTSDALE Dean Warren * HONOLULU Fee-McClaren, Ltd * WASHINGTON, D.C. Hines & Co 


The Aviara Collection 


Bernhardt presents Aviara, a 





contemporary collection, bold in 
character and fine-tuned for spacious 
living. Prismatic recessed carvings 

of ash hardwoods and veneers contrast 
with sparkling glass, reminiscent of 
TMC MO BEL RSCLU MRee ay 
stone base in a wide spiral compliments 


sandy, bleached wood tones. 


URACIL LAO 4 ee 
interior designer. Bernhardt ts a 
109-year-old maker of fine wood and 

| upholstered furniture, from traditional 
to contemporary. 
For additional information call 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE 


A RARE LOOK INSIDE BOODLE’S 


THE VENERABLE LONDON CLUB UNVEILS ITS RESTORATION 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


OODLE’S COULD WELL BE THE AR- 

chetypal London club. It’s one of 

a handful of clubs in St. James’s 
that have survived since Georgian 
times, and among its early members 
were historian Edward Gibbon, econo- 
mist Adam Smith and Beau Brummell, 
the model of all dandies. The same di- 
versity has persisted in this century: 
Boodle’s has been the club preferred not 
only by the landed gentry and knights 
from the shires but also by writer Ian 
Fleming and Sir Winston Churchill, 
who was made an honorary member 


continued on page 76 


A restoration at Boo- | 
dle’s has returned the 
rooms of the London | 
club to their Georgian ’ 
roots. Lert: Architect | 
John Crunden’s 1775 
facade includes a 
massive Venetian win- 
dow that overlooks 

St. James’s Street. 


BeLow: The front 
morning room is be- 
hind the first floor’s 
bay window. Hon- 
orary member Sir 
Winston Churchill 
would attract a 
throng of spectators 
when he sat there 
savoring his cigar. 
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BEVERLY HILLS CA NEW CANAAN CT BOSTON (Wellesley) , MA HUNTINGTON NY CANADA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 Kitchens By Deane 203) 972-8836 Wellesley Kitchens, Inc (781) 237-5973 Euro Concepts, Ltd (516) 493-0983 CALGARY AB 
COSTA MESA CA STAMFORD CT BIRMINGHAM MI NEW YORK NY Empire Kitchen & Bath (403) 252-2458 
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ymperti Associates (415) 454-1623 Details International 808) 521-7424 Design Studio (704) 541-1189 Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834-6121 INTERNATIONAL 
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‘Vhe electric car from Honda. Clear 
without making a sound. ‘lo unplug 
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More and more, people who 
want the finest look to us to 
help them furnish a home of 
timeless elegance. 

Our staff of 43 professional 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it could 
be. And they will provide 
all the personal attention and 
expertise you wish. 

If you seek a single 
exceptional piece, an interior 
designer will work with you 
in one of our showrooms to 
turn that desire into reality. 
If your dreams are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or your entire home, one 
of our designers will come to 
your home to provide our 
comprehensive interior 
design service, including 
everything that will help you 
visualize the completed 
project. 

You can rest assured that 
you have put your trust in 
capable hands. Our staff of 
interior designers includes 
members of ASID and IIDA. 
Best of all, their services are 


FURNETURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


s complimentary with your 
OSTA MES ASPAS ADEN A AWOODLAND ELLES* LOS ANGELES <a purchase at Glabman’s. 





BAKER : E.J. VICTOR - HANCOCK & MOORE - KARGES * KINDEL » MORRIS JAMES * JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 

. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 2001 1 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.giabman.com 














for over 25 years, 





SorAyA Rugs 





has remained the leading 
source for selection, quality, 
uncompromising integrity 
and service, providing our 
international clientele with the 
finest in antique, semti-antique 
and new handwoven rugs and 


tapestries of the world. 








#2 Henry Adams St, Suite 233 San Francisco, CA 94103 
415.626.5757 or toll free @ 888.4SORAYA 








Triple Wrap 
18 karat & Platinum 


23161 Ventura Boulevard * Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
818-223-8900 
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DAVID® ORGELL 
320 NortH Ropeo Drive, Beverty Hits 
FINE JEWELRY, ANTIQUES AND GIFTS 
For INFORMATION OR CATALOGUE CaLt 310-273-6660 


36 E. VICTORIA ST. 
SANTA BARBARA 
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SOLVANG ANTIQUE CENTER 


One of the Finest Selections 
of Quality Antique 
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A comfortable chair that easily Transformable chair — sofa — lounge — bed for 
transforms into... . versitile multi-use functions. The seats swivel 360°; 









fiber or fabric 





Asymetrical sectional sofa in leather, nubuck, Alcantara, micro 


Various compositional arrangements available. 


Italian Bedrooms 


ge 









a relaxing chaise lounge and they slide together or apart, the backs recline to 5 
then into... adjustable positions. There is a relaxing lounge position 












Contemporary bed in cherry, walnut ombirch. The innovative platform adjusts in size to a sing le bed with a thick comfortable and also the option of a single bed, two single 
fit qyeen, king and Ca. king mattresses. mattress. beds or, when pushed together, a queen size bed. 


Expandable Glass and Granite Tables Media Centers and TV Stands 









own 


Expandable granite table with 2 wood leaves. 














Natural beech or cherry T.V. center with 180° pivoting f stand with 


glass with beechwood legs. 63” x 41” > 95”. 42" x60" —> 108” and 42” x 72”—> 120”. sandblasted glass doors, interior lights and shelves. adjustable shelves. 


| Expandable glass table in sandblasted or clear 





Rugs The Modern Classics Italian Lighting 
























Custom made hand Barcelona chair Le Corbusier chair. Murano Mille fiore wall Handblown multicolor Adjustable positio 
knotted Tibetan wool rugs. Offering a complete collection of the modern classics. sconce. Murano glass chandeliers. low voltage. 
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Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax:510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the Tracle 
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~ How Great Are Your 


Great Ourpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 


special haven where you can escape. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter ofa century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own backyard. Install a pool, 
remodel an existing one, add a spa 
or create a fantastic garden. Call 


today for an on-site consultation. 


n 1. el AND ASSOCIATES 
LeeShelbourne 


Elegant Designs for Living 


Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 
www.gardens-pools.com 


To the trade. 


310.854.1916 213.272.1230 








THE SAN FRANCISCO 


FALL ANTIQUES SHOW 


Benefiting Enterprise for High School Students 
October 29 - November | 
Fort Mason Center, Festival Pavilion 
Thursday-Saturday, 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Sunday, 12 noon - 6 p.m. 
Admission $15, includes catalog 
SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBIT: 

Critters: Animal Imagery in Antiques and Art 
COCKTAIL RECEPTION AND PREVIEW 
Sponsor: Bessemer Trust Company 
Wednesday, October 28 
7:00-10:00 pm 
Tickets $150 per person 





For information: 
San Francisco Fall Antiques Show 
450 Mission Street, Suite 408 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
415-546-6661 
Fax 415-896-0933 
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Slt most Introducing the 
rp att erful Stratford Custom 


Tailored Loan 
prenatal 
*Land- 


when you 80% of price 
eVem Olea Nc 


construction- 


building eye 90% of costs 


‘“Remodels- 


remodeling [itawee. 
; *No income 
a home IS Qualifiers 
your lender. 


Loans to 

10 million 
Call 
1-800-727-6050 


STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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111 Rhode Island Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 626-9600 
To the Trade 








RICHARD MULLIGAN, INC. 
PAINTED AMERICANA 


SPECIALIZING IN CUSTOM DESIGNED 
FURNITURE, WICKER, LIGHTING 
FOLK ART, RUGS & EARLY TEXTILES 


SUNSET COTTAGE 
8157 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
Los ANGELES, CA 90040 

(323) 650-8660 


SHEARS & WINDOW 
101 HENRY ADAMS #256 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107 
(415) 621-0911 


HOLLy HUNT, LTD. 
1728 MERCHANDISE MART 
17TH FLOOR 
CHICAGO, IL 60654 
(312) 644-1728 


COMING SOON TO A CiTy NEAR YOt 




















AMERICAN 
SLATE 
COMPANY 





National Sle 


Los Angeles 

San Francisco. 3 
SanDiego os 
Newport Beach 949/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 925/210-1042. 
Seattle 206/938-3718 
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It bakes, broils, sautes, simmers 


and fits perfectly in the kitchen. — 
Features include: — a 


24” depth 


7 Dual sealed gas burners 
er with automatic re-ignition, 
even in simmer 


To a —~ oe 


Optional 18,000 BTU 


gs. ee Se thermostatically controlled 
WaT fee — —4 infra-red griddle 
— : — Optional 16,000 BTU 


fl ; H ; ; fF | 5 ; \ 5 ; ie “ = | ; < ‘ | . infra-red charbroiler 


oe, 18,000 BTU 


infra-red broiler in oven 
Optional fan-forced convection oven — 


2-year warranty includes 
parts and labor 


For 20 more features and 
a little more information, 
call (800) 366-9653. 
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DO SOME THINGS... ROMANTICALLY. 
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When night arrives at The Peninsula Beverly Hills, will concoct your favorite libation. Summon the 
it does it in style. From the rooftop pool, watch the light Rolls Royce limousine and explore the city after dark. 
show of the city below and the sky above. Celebrate the Or, on second thought, you might stay right where you are, 
moment with a visit to The Club Bar, where our bartender at the perfectly romantic Peninsula Beverly Hills. 
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9882 Little Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 For reservations call (310) 551 2888 or (800) 462 7899 
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continued from page 72 

after World War Il—a distinction nor- 
mally accorded only to members of the 
royal family. 

Standing halfway up St. James’s Street, 
Boodle’s has a Georgian fagade with 
an enormous Venetian window that at- 
tracts many admiring glances. The curi- 
ous passerby may peer into the bow 
window on the first floor and be award- 
ed a glimpse of red leather wing chairs 
and the odd figure sunk behind a news- 
paper. The more intrepid outsider may 
even mount the steps to the entrance 
lobby, with its dark-paneled porter’s 
lodge and glowing hearth. Thereafter, 
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however, public interest is quietly but 
firmly discouraged. No one who is not a 
member or a member’s guest will ever 
penetrate further into this bastion of 
gentlemanly privilege. 

The interior might have remained 
impenetrable had Boodle’s fagade not 
begun, literally, to crack, parting com- 
pany with the building it fronts so 
gracefully. When extensive repairs be- 
gan, the club’s committee also opted to 
restore the saloon, the main reception 
room behind the Venetian window, to 
the way it had been when John Crunden 
designed it in 1775. Crunden had been 
greatly influenced by the Adam broth- 


Lert: The Adam- 
esque saloon is the 
club’s main reception 
room. Ian Bristow, an 
expert on historic 
paint, was consulted 
on restoring the or- 
nate plasterwork to its 
pale green, pink and 
white palette. 


BELow: The saloon’s 
fire surround, insert- 
ed into the carved 
white-marble mantel- 
piece, is embellished 
with brass flambeau 
columns and griffins. 
Set into the frame- 
work above is a Neo- 
classical painting. 





Ian Fleming would 
work the club into his 


James Bond novels 
as Blades. 


ers. Boodle’s facade was, in fact, directly — 


inspired by Robert Adam’s Royal Soci- 
ety of Arts building not far away, and 
the saloon, with its decorative pilasters 
and friezes, by Adam’s glass drawing 
room at Northumberland House. 

Now considered one of London’s fin- 
est Georgian rooms, the saloon has un- 
dergone several transformations since 
it was built. At the beginning of this 
century, for instance, the entire room 
was painted in Wedgwood blue and 
white, and then, some thirty years ago, 
it was painted in cinnamon brown 
picked out in primrose yellow and 
cream. It was against this latter, un- 
doubtedly masculine background that 
the members of Boodle’s had until re- 
cently been drinking their port and en- 
joying their cigars. 

continued on page 78 
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“Beluga” in steel, with diamonds. Water resistant to 30m. 5 year international limited warranty. 
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SCOTTSDALE | BORGATA 


6166 NORTH SCOTTSDALE RD., #702 SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 85253 | 602.368.9009 | Fax 602.368.9229 


BELow: In the Un- 
dress Dining Room, 
where traditional 
evening clothes were 
not required, a ship’s 
gateleg table holds a 


swell-proof decanter 


Ricut: The yellow 
coffee room features a 
domed ceiling and a 
Regency chandelier. 
BELOow RiGut: From 
the radio room is a 
view that takes in the 




















saloon and the Un- 
dress Dining Room. 


coaster, designed to 
deliver port smoothly. 





continued from page 76 

To find out what the saloon’s original 
color scheme had been, the club called 
in Ian Bristow, an expert on historic 
paintwork who mixes rigorous scientific 
analysis with old-fashioned detective 
work to restore eighteenth-century in- 
teriors to their original state. “I felt very 
privileged to have the chance to bring 
this splendid room back as closely as 
possible to the way it looked in the eigh- 
teenth century,” Bristow says. “Once I'd 
analyzed the various layers of paint, it 
was clear that the original colors had 
been pale green, pink and white. That 
was part of the jigsaw solved, but only 
part. All the joinery had been complete- 
ly stripped, so there I had to make as- 
sumptions on the basis of other rooms 
of the period. It seemed probable that 
the pilasters had also been in pink and 
white, like the frieze, and the doors had 
been a bluish green.” 

The restoration included putting 
back two of Crunden’s original pedi- 
mented doorways, thus reestablishing 
the room’s symmetry, and cleaning all 
the paint-encrusted moldings. The 
mantelpiece and inserted fire surround, 
with its brass flambeau columns, have 


) 
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also been meticulously restored. Similar 
care was taken in the choice of green 
damask draperies and the new carpet, 
which were designed to mirror the col- 
ors of the room. Furniture was kept to 
a minimum, leaving pride of place to a 
large chandelier and a dining table that 
seats thirty-two. “This was a very grand 
and formal room,” Bristow notes, “and 
I wanted to convey that because life 
itself was so much more formal two 
hundred years ago.” 

Grand though the saloon is, it does 
not overpower. In its restored state it 
has an-almost feminine grace; Queen 
Elizabeth is among those who have cho- 
sen it as a setting for a private party. To 
one side of the saloon is the Undress 
Dining Room, where, before the war, 
members who hadn’t dressed for dinner 
could dine wearing a day suit. One sign 

continued on page 80 
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A RARE LOOK INSIDE BOODLE’S 


continued from page 78 

that bonhomie reigned despite such| 
rules is given by the ingenious wheeled | 
decanter coaster that can be whooshed | 
round the table to ensure that every) 
member is supplied with port. 

This smaller dining room, repaint- 
ed in its former bright yellow, typifies | 
the relaxed, country house feeling that | 
characterizes most of the club beyond | 
the lofty saloon. In typical understated | 
fashion, the painting over the sideboard 
in the Undress Dining Room turns out 7 
to have been done by Stubbs. The stair- | i 
case is adorned by pictures of members’ |~ 
horses as well as their bridles and jock- > 
eys’ silks. “No house built by human ) 
hands can be good enough for horses,” ~ 
writer Christopher Fry once exclaimed. 
But Boodle’s clearly tries to come close: |) 
More horse portraits reign over the cof- | 
fee room, where members lunch, while 
others gaze down on their masters as 
they doze in the sedate morning rooms. § 

One of the front morning room’s | 
great attractions is the bow window that 


| 
| 
; 
| 





The walls of the sky- 
lighted grand stair- 
case are lined with 
portraits of members’ 
horses that have won 
the Grand National 
next to their jockeys’ 
silks and bridles. 
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[read lightly and luxuriously in Lincoln Navigator. Tread spaciously, too. Navigator has room for seven in three rows of leather-trimmed seats. To learn} 








A RARE LOOK INSIDE BOODLE’S 


|) overlooks St. James’s Street. It was there 
) that one old duke regularly took up 
position because, he said, he enjoyed 
“watching the damned people get wet.” 
lan Fleming lunched regularly at Boo- 
dle’s, which he liked for its soothing, 
} protective atmosphere; he would work 
| the club into his James Bond novels as 
| Blades, where M. would repair for lun- 
_cheon. During the Regency, Boodle’s 
gained a reputation for high spirits and 
high stakes at a variety of games, from 
whist to “Picket, Cribbige & Quad- 
rille”; members wore scarlet coats with 
sky-blue sleeves and organized extrava- 
gant masquerades. 
_ Today Boodle’s is the very soul of re- 
_ spectability and well-mannered calm. 
But now that the saloon has been so well 
_restored, perhaps a new breed of bucks 
and dandies will resume a style of life 
rhymed by one wit: “In Parliament I fill 
_ my seat, / With many other noodles; / 
And lay my head in Jermyn Street, / And 
! sip my hock at Boodle’s.” O 


~ - 


Marble-faced pilasters 
and a Neoclassical 
clock define the front 
morning room’s al- 
cove, which is fur- 
nished with deep 
red-leather wing 
chairs and armchairs. 
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} the most powerful luxury SUV on the continent, call 1 800 446-8888, visit wwwulincolnvehicles.com or see an authorized Lincoln Navigator dealer. 


should be. 
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| Pompeii is proud to present the BABYLON WEATHERWICKER™ Collection for interior and exterior environments. Impervious to the elements, 
| our synthetic wicker combines welded, powder—coated aluminum frames covered with hand-woven extruded resin designed to capture 
the natural look of cane. Our Natural WEATHERWICKER™ materials are easy to maintain and will not fade, crack or peel. 
Babylon WEATHERWICKER'™ is available in 33 fabulous finishes — an elegant statement for today’s casual lifestyle. 
For an informative color brochure, write or fax and ask for booklet BW-1. 


POAJPEIT 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FURNITURE SINCE 1955 




















EXECUTIVE OFFICE & FACTORY 255 NW 25th Street, Miami, FL 33127 * (305) 576-3600 + (800) 263-5769 - FAX (305) 576-2339 
| LAS VEGAS OFFICE & SHOWROOM 4310 S. Cameron Street, Suite 14, Las Vegas, NV 89103 + (702) 873-4533 + Fax (702) 873-4550 
HIGH POINT SHOWROOM Hamilton Wrenn « 326 N. Hamilton Avenue, High Point, NC * (336) 886-8600 


e-mail: pompeii@worldnet.att.net Visit us at our website: www.pompelifurniture.com 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOM IN HIGH POINT DURING THE FALL HIGH POINT MARKET, OCTOBER 15-23 1998. 
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Yo-Yo UNWINDS. 








Meee NA mM la RMe Colmes Cp 
Yo-Yo Ma listens to beautiful music made by others. Here, 
the warm, lush sound of Harman Kardon componentry 

and Infinity speakers makes Maestro Ma feel very much 
at home. It’s another great place where the great brands 
of Harman International provide the world’s finest 
' audio performances. de 
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Living room Home theater Car Computer Concert hall Arena St¢ 


www.groupeluxe-info.com 


harman/kardon 








Harman International 


HEAR US EVERYWHERE. 


www.harman.com 








A unique way to convey an 
intimate promise of love - 
The Secret Collection™ 
from Craig Drake. 


INSPIRED 
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Jewelry 
You Really 


Want to Wear 


SeidenGang is known 
around the world for creating 
uniquely bold and exquisitely 
detailed jewelry; designs that 
project the confident style of 
SeidenGang clients. Ren- 
dered in 18 karat gold and 
set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, the quality 
of SeidenGang designs is ina 
league of its own. 


Celebrating the 10th 
anniversary of SeidenGang, 
Carol Seiden and Carolyn 
Gang have chosen to expand 
the collection this important 
year, introducing a sensational 
tri-color gold line. Once again, 
these women of style, who 
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once created pieces only for 
close friends, have invited a few 
more out there to “state their 
case" with the fashion-forward 


e 


Circles of life inspired by 
the majestic Sequoia tree. 


18 karat gold, diamonds 


and semi-precious stones. 


elegance that is Seiden 

For more information on t 
collection, please call (80 
227-4890 or (914) 925-07 


A Hugh Glenn Creation. 
For the jeweler nearest you, 
call 1-800-359-5163. 


Please Note: Inspire someone this fall with jewelry from Craig Drake, Sequoia and SeidenGang, 
apparel from Loro Piana or a sound system from Harmon. 
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Miniatures collected 
over the past decade fill 
Neale Albert’s New 
York apartment. Top: 
An orrery, commis- 
sioned from Laurence 
St. Leger, sits ona 
William and Mary- 
style walnut side table. 


Od 





Axsove: A copy of the 
Bacchus Room at Pal- 
ladio’s Villa Barbaro 
features frescoes by 
Susan Rogers. ABOVE 
RiGut: Piero della 
Francesca’s famous 
diptych took Tom Batt 
two years to replicate. 


SMALL WONDERS 
MINIATURE VISIONS CREATED WITH CONSUMMATE CRAFT 





Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Feliciano 


EALE ALBERT SAYS HE 

was born to collect. 

“Tt’s in the genes,” 
he adds cheerfully, “and there’s 
nothing anyone can do about 
it.” The apartment on New 
York’s Park Avenue where 
he and his wife, Margaret, 
live certainly bears him out. 
There’s hardly a surface that 
does not display traces of one 
or another of his passions. 
The paintings and drawings, 
prints and photographs that 





cover the walls amount to 
a very respectable collection 
in and of themselves. Then 
some Coalport porcelain 
comes into view, as well as a 
selection of English tea cad- 
dies, Royal Doulton figu- 
rines and Steuben animals. 


A closer inspection reveals 
an array of antique perfume 
bottles and brass tobacco 
boxes and a cluster of fine 
antique walking sticks, one 
of which has a sundial set in 
its ivory handle and anoth- 
er, a powder compact. Even 
if that were the extent of 
the rooms’ contents, every- 
thing would already point to 
an avid collector with un- 
usual tastes. 

But none of the items play 





on the imagination like the 
miniature interiors that Al- 
bert has been collecting, con- 
ceiving and commissioning 
for the past decade. They 
are fascinating not only for 
their painstaking workman- 
ship but because they seem 
to embody the collector’s 
ultimate desire to hold the 
whole world in his hand. 
In one tiny interior can be 
found the sum of an entire 
epoch, whether Renaissance 

continued on page 90 
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continued from page 88 

Italy or nineteenth-century 
England. Look carefully and 
you can see how Veronese 
achieved his trompe l’oeil ef- 
fects, what type of books the 
Astors would have fancied for 
their library or the kind of 
mug Mr. Pickwick might 
have chosen for his ale. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” 
Albert explains, “every de- 
tail has to be perfectly made 
and historically accurate. As 
an example, the Bacchus 
Room in Palladio’s Villa Bar- 
baro now has a parquetry 
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Lert: The 1743 Sara 
Ploos van Amstel 
dollhouse was copied 
in mahogany by 
John Davenport. 
The original is at the 
Gemeentemuseum 
in The Hague. 


BeLow: The Cliveden 
library miniature, by 
Kevin Mulvany and 
Susan Rogers, has an 
embroidered Aubus- 
son carpet. BoTTom: 
The French farm- 
house by Nell Corkin 
is furnished. 
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Axsove: A japanned 
18th-century tall case 
clock, commissioned 
from former clock re- 
storer Judith Dunger, 
is authentic down to 
its miniature pendu- 
lum and weights. 
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floor, but after researching 
the building, I found that the 
original floor had a terraz- 
zo finish. So when it came 
to reproducing it, we did it 
in terrazzo.” 

Kevin Mulvany and Susan 
Rogers, the couple who made 
and decorated the Palladian 
interior for him, also insist 
on knowing a building as in- 


rians,” Mulvany says, 


timately as the architect. “We 
were trained as art histo- 
“and 
what’s essential for us is to 
capture the spirit of the 
place we’re re-creating. Cer- 
tain things, like perspective, 
change when you're mak- 
ing a model, so you have 
to reinvent them. Veronese’s 

continued on page 92 
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continued from page 90 
trompe l’oeil effects, for instance, are 
seen from an altered point of view.” 

Albert does not allow his regard for 
authenticity to spoil his sense of fun, 
however. To make sure his Bacchus 
Room had everything, he chose to spirit 
Piero della Francesca’s famous diptych 
out of the Uffizi Gallery in Florence 
and proudly display it beside the fire- 
place. A lawyer by profession, Albert 
admits that his miniatures and the ar- 
tisans who make them now play a ma- 
jor role in his life. “My whole mania 
for miniatures began when I visited a 
show of dollhouses in London,” he ex- 
plains. “There was something about 
the scale of the exhibits that entranced 
me, and almost without thinking, I 
found myself buying a miniature sofa. 
From that moment on I was hooked.” 
One tiny object led to another, and 
soon Albert began to believe that minia- 
ture interiors were the only appropri- 
ate way to house his new acquisitions. 
At that point his interest deepened into 
a consuming passion, for now he was 
able not only to collect but to create: 
to invent rooms drawn from fact as 
well as from his own research into a par- 
ticular place and period. 

While Albert and his wife were living 
in London in the early nineties, they 
developed a taste for English pubs and 
began to visit dozens of them in the 
search for the perfect one. Eventually 
they came across the Falkland Arms in 
an Oxfordshire village called Great 
Tew. At the same time, Albert had got- 
ten to know some of the best makers 
of miniatures in the country, and he 
took one of them to Great Tew to mea- 
sure and record every detail of the 
pub’s main room, including the exact 
way the slate tiles on the floor had worn 
down over the years. Albert then called 
on several other artisans to craft the 
contents of the small interior. One spe- 
cialist fashioned the tavern clock, an- 
other the dartboard, and a third added 
a dash of whimsy by reproducing a 
Stubbs painting of a cocker spaniel, var- 
nishing the minuscule canvas so that 
it looked as if it had hung forever in 
a smoky pub. 

Another ambitious project was the 
scale model Albert commissioned of the 
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library at Cliveden, the country house 
in Buckinghamshire that once belonged 
to the Astor family before it was 
converted into a hotel. The Alberts 
had spent a weekend there and had be- 
come especially enamored of this ele- 
gantly bookish room. After Mulvany 
and Rogers completed the interior, sev- 
eral other craftspeople created furni- 
ture and other items. Chandeliers and 
candelabra, tables and chairs were 
minutely fashioned for the space. “The 
Aubusson carpet alone took a year to 
embroider,” Albert recounts with infec- 
tious glee, “because it required such 
small stitches.” A further touch of fan- 
tasy was added when Albert com- 
missioned two Vermeer reproductions 
to hang on either side of the man- 
telpiece. But the collector’s greatest 
pride was the mechanical model of 
the solar system, known as an orrery, 
which he had first seen in a Lon- 
don antiques shop and longed to have 
in miniature. 

An inveterate stickler for detail, Al- 
bert insisted that each of the library’s 
books should qualify as a true miniature. 
This led him into a universe of minia- 
ture bookbinding, and he took to it 
with such enthusiasm that he now 
owns no fewer than fifteen hundred 
miniature books. But possession is not 
the sole reason Albert commissions 
and collects. “I think what it really 
comes down to is that I love to look at 
objects and learn from them,” he says. 
“T also love the hunt, to track them 
down. Once I turned down the oppor- 
tunity to buy a huge set of Coalport 
pieces at auction because I knew that 
if I did, my search for them would 
end there and then.” 

Neale Albert’s enduring interest in 
miniatures is also fueled by his admira- 
tion for the wide range of artisans who 
make them. “They’re not only extraor- 
dinary craftsmen,” he insists, “but real 
artists in their own right.” In fact, Albert 
admits, he would dearly love to make 
miniatures himself if he possessed the 
necessary skills. As things are, he con- 
tents himself with two other talents: his 
ability to imagine highly original pieces 
and the charm to persuade people to 
make them. 0 
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THE ROYAL CAMPS OF INDIA 


TENTED SAFARIS CARRY ON THE TRADITIONS OF THE MAHARAJAS 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by 
Daniel H. Minassian 


HE MAHARAJA OF JODH- 

pur’s Royal Camps 

are composed of lux- 
urious tents that make it pos- 
sible to stay in places where 
no hotel should be built. “My 
ancestors lived like this,” he 
says. “Whole communities 
of tents would spring up 
overnight—for guests at a 
wedding, for a viceroy and 
his entourage, for trade, 
war, celebrations, safari— 
and then, just as suddenly, 
the tents would be gone. It’s 
the same today. When the 
camp is over, the desert is left 
to the wind and the sand. 
Nothing is left behind; noth- 
ing is taken away.” 

His Royal Camps grow out 
of ancient customs, yet they 
also continue his own family 
tradition of camping just for 
the pleasure of being out in 
the cool pure air of the des- 
ert in winter. When he was 
a child, the entire family— 
grandmother, mother, two sis- 


ters, uncles, cousins—would 
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travel in a private train to the 
last stop in the desert. Camels 
continued the journey out 
to where his grandfather’s 
canvas safari tents had been 
pitched in the sands. Butlers, 
cooks, porters, the family 
silver and a windup gramo- 
phone came too. This was the 
simple life on princely terms. 

A few years ago those tents 
came out of storage when his 
son invited some English 





friends from Eton to visit 
him during the Christmas 
break. A little camping might 
be nice. If the schoolboys 
expected to rough it, the jour- 
ney by private train and cam- 
el made it clear that this 
would be an improvement on 
any camping they had known 
before. Cooks roasted par- 
tridges over open fires. Ga- 
zelles and wild antelope could 
be seen across the landscape. 


The Royal Camps allow 
guests to experience 


locations around In- 
dia. LEFT: One favorite 
site is the Nagaur Fort 
in Rajasthan, whose 
foundations date to 
the 4th century. 


“My ancestors’ tents 
were movable pal- 
aces,” says the mahara- 
ja of Jodhpur (below 
left). BELOw: The lux- 
urious cotton-lined 
tents have sleeping ar- 
eas partitioned by mos- 
quito net draperies. 


By day there were games of 
cricket or camel trips to vil- 
lages where elders and mu- 
sicians came out to sing 
ballads. At night there were 
cooking competitions, ghost 
stories around the campfire 
and counting stars in the deep 
blackness of the desert night. 
When the camp was over, 
the entire family raised such 
a clamor for a repeat the next 
continued on page 96 
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continued from page 94 

year that the maharaja came 
to the inevitable conclusion: 
He would make the camp- 
ing he had always loved avail- 
able to others. “The desert 
tradition of housing guests 
in luxurious tents should 
not be allowed to pass,” he 
says. “Like all good traditions, 
it should be renewed. In 
a bigger way.” 

Sustaining the traditions 
of India concerns him very 
much. He was only four when 
he inherited the title of ma- 
haraja. Times change. Of- 
ficially his name is now 
simply GajSingh of Jodhpur, 
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although unofficially, affec- 
tionately and respectfully, he 
will always be known to his 
devoted people and friends as 
the maharaja. His education 
at Eton and Oxford means he 
is in a unique position to un- 
derstand the jolts of adapting 
to a modern world. “Those 
school days were a time when 
people in England were mak- 
ing decisions about how to 
live in large family houses,” 


he recalls. “When I returned 
to India, our privileges and 
privy purses were about to be 
abolished. The feeling was 
that we would have to jettison 
that part of our identity, the 
country had to move into the 
next phase, and there would 
be no room for us. In 1971, 
when the blow fell, I knew 
from what I’d witnessed in 
Europe that that wasn’t so. 
People in England had shown 


The maharaja would make 
the camping he had always loved 
available to others. 








“They are a living tra- 
dition, not something 
invented for tourists,” 
Clarissa Mitchell says 
of the tents, which 
she designed. ABOVE: 
Dawn breaks over 

the Nagaur camp. 


Far Lert: A waiter, * 
whose turban and sash 
bear the Jodhpur col- 
ors, brings morning 
tea. Lert: Each tent 
has a private bath with 
a wood washstand 

and a shower. 


how traditions could be re- 
tained even through political 
changes and modernization.” 
And how to renew the cul- 
ture in India? “Tourism” is 
his surprising reply. “Visitors 
buy handicrafts; craftspeople 
have work. ’m not talking 
about shoddy souvenirs but 
promoting the excellence that 
is our heritage. Sensitive tour- 
ism. The tents are part of 
that. Unless someone makes 
an effort, it doesn’t happen.” 
An English designer, Cla- 
rissa Mitchell, has been the 
person to make it happen. 
Working from the sound prin- 
continued on page 98 
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continued from page 96 

ciple that “in India nothing 
is available, but everything 
is possible,” she designed 
new tents based on his orig- 
inal family tents but with de- 
tails that would make them 
more comfortable for West- 
erners. The old tent factory in 
Jodhpur received a new lease 
on life. She found craftspeo- 
ple who could work entirely 
by hand—printing fabrics in 
the colors of the desert to 
line the inside of the canvas 
tents, twisting rope, making 


Be_ow: The Bakht 
Singh Mahal at Na- 
gaur, which once had 
extensive water gar- 
dens, was built for an 
18th-century ruler. 








tassels, stitching embroidery, 
weaving dhurries, making fur- 
niture—and the employment 
this has brought is a source of 
pride to them all. It has been 
so successful that these tents, 
similar styles and even cus- 
tom-made ones are now al- 
so sold all over the world 
through a new company. 

' Planning the camps was 
a team effort between fami- 
ly, friends and designer, but 
the maharani was particular- 
ly involved in setting high 
standards. “We all knew what 
was most important—good 
beds, plenty of water and 





Far Lert: A camel car- 
ries camp supplies 
across the Thar Des- 
ert. Lert: A deck chair, 
crafted from indige- 
nous sissoo wood, in- 
vites repose on the 
lantern-lit veranda. 


BELow: Dinners at the 
Nagaur camp take 
place in the Baradari, 
an open vaulted pavil- 
ion. Musicians sere- 
nade from a smaller 
pavilion rising from 
the center of the pool. 


proper plumbing,” she says. 
Plumbing in the middle of 
the desert? ‘The answer was 
some ingenious and satisfac- 
tory Boy Scoutish arrange- 
ments involving buckets held 
aloft by tripods behind every 
tent, all carefully screened 
off, all dependent on camels 
bringing barrels of water to 
the site and staff scurrying to 
refill buckets. It is what they 
like to call “running water.” 
Hot water? A red flag alerts 

staff, who bring a bucketful. 
Improvements on Grandfa- 
ther’s equipment include an 
continued on page 100 
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continued from page 98 

inventory of 147 items—soap dish to 
dressing table—for every tent. The 
electric light in lanterns is so discreet 
that guests assume it is oil. The genera- 
tor is a quarter mile away, and the 
wiring is buried in the sand—why 
should they think otherwise? 

Travelers who doubt the comforts 
of the tents are introduced to the camps 
gently. One group was determined to see 
the sunset in the desert but reluctant to 
camp, so hotel rooms were booked in Jai- 
salmer, although tents were set up as 
“conveniences” on-site. Lanterns glowed 
as evening descended, and the guests 
began to think it really was all very com- 
fortable. Pity they had booked those ho- 
tel rooms—they could have camped 
after all. Aha. Time for the big surprise. 
They trooped over the sand dune, and 
there the tents were pitched, the dinner 
prepared. All that trouble, was it a risk? 
“Not at all,” says the maharaja. “We 
knew they would choose the tents.” 


The Royal Camps make the most of 
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THE ROYAL CAMPS OF INDIA 


those perfect days from November to 
the beginning of February, and three lo- 
cations are planned every year. Up to 
sixty tents are pitched, and guests can 
book as little as one tent for two nights. 
The first camp is four days in Novem- 
ber, for the camel fair at Pushkar; the 
next is over Christmas and New Year’s, 
when the tents are pitched on a plateau 
at the base of Mehrangarh Fort in Jodh- 
pur; and the third is four days late in 
January or early in February, for the cattle 
and camel fair at Nagaur, when tents are 
put up amid the ruins of the ancient Na- 
gaur Fort. The rows of tents are straight 
and true; all is in immaculate order. 
Groups can plan a private camp and 
choose their own locations. For these the 
minimum is usually two nights and fif- 
teen tents, although smaller camps can 
be negotiated. Tents could be pitched 
deep in the Thar Desert, or in the Araval- 
li Hills, or at the Kumbaigarh Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Plan your own tour of Ra- 
jasthani temples and forts, and a guide 
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will be hired to accompany you. There| | 
are plans for a series of camps following} 
the old caravan trading routes, with 
tents pitched at forts, lakes, sand dunes} 
and tiger reserves. Day trips on horse-| 
back can be arranged, as can camel sa-| 
faris. If you want a wake-up call in the} 
morning, trumpeters will oblige. If you 
want more music, village musicians will] 
weave among the tents playing tradi-| 
tional instruments. If you want folk music| 
around the campfire at night, local mu-| 
sicians and dancers will be there. If you} | 
prefer the desert silence, you will have} 
only the sound of the evening breeze. } 

Dinners are candlelit, and the food} 
is Rajasthani, including barbecues of} 
spiced meat, although at Pushkar the} 
menu is vegetarian because it is a holy} 
place. Breakfasts consist of scrambled) 
eggs, hot porridge, muffins and pancakes. | 

Each location has its own character. } 
Nagaur Fort is of special architectural | 
interest. It began in the fourth century) 
as simple mud fortifications along the| 
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trade routes, but under the Mughals it 
became a complex of palaces, pavilions 
ind pleasure gardens where water was 
Sbrought up from deep wells to aque- 
ducts high on defense walls, then put to 
Senchanting purpose through complicat- 
ted systems of channels and pools. 
Anyone with a fondness for coaxing 
great buildings out of their slumber, if 
fonly in the imagination, will love walk- 
Jing among the ruins in the fragile light 
Sof a desert dawn or sitting on the battle- 
ents in the evening to track the course 
of a crescent moon behind palaces and 
towers. The buildings may be empty 
fand the pools dry, but the gossip of the 
queens in their thirty palaces and the 
singing of water along marble rills is 
ystill there. The fort is now under the 
| are of the Mehrangarh Museum ‘Trust 
Jin Jodhpur; the Getty Grant Founda- 
tion is giving money for research and 
restoration; matching funds are being 
fsought through the Friends of Nagaur. 
# The maharaja and his family often 
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join the camps, and when there is an oc- 
casion to be celebrated, they arrange for 
a private one. For his fiftieth birthday he 
invited friends to a camp at Nagaur 
Fort. That night the ruins came alive 
with gentle lighting that made Ra- 
jasthani musicians and dancers, in tow- 
ers and behind filigree screens, seem but 
shadows from the past. 

For their silver wedding anniversary 
the maharaja and maharani entertained 
friends around the lake at Sardar 
Samand, the Art Déco hunting lodge 
built by his grandfather. Tents were 
pitched to reflect in the water, flaming 
torches and tiny oil lamps were placed 
all around the lake, and a dance floor 
was set up. There were traditional Indi- 
an musicians and a Western jazz band, 
and guests danced until the full moon 
gave way to the dawn. 

What is possible for the maharaja 
is possible for a Royal Camp. With plenty 
of advance notice, the same celebrations 
can be arranged; tents and hospitality 


are a living tradition. “Modern India 
could lose so much that gives us our iden- 
tity,” he says. “My father and grandfather 
spoke up for modernization when people 
were hindered by tradition, and that was 
right for their time, but today my role is 
to renew our culture. The right kind of 
tourism will support our traditions, 
not just for visitors but for ourselves.” 0 


For information on booking the camps, con- 
tact Bruce Palling at Western & Oriental, 
King House, 11 Westbourne Grove, London 
W2 4UA, England. Telephone 44-171- 
313-6600; fax 44-171-313-6601; E-mail 
www.WesternOriental.com. Inquiries may 
also be addressed to Sunder Singh, Maharaja 
Heritage Resorts, Umaid Bhawan Palace, 
Jodhpur 342 006, India. Telephone 91-291- 
33316; fax 91-291-615240 or 291-635373. 

For information on purchasing tents, 
contact Nicky Marks at Raj Tent Club, 
36a Lansdowne Crescent, London W11 
2NT, England. Telephone 44-171-221- 
4273; fax 44-171-565-2803. 
























Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by 


Deidi von Schaewen 


T’S NOT EVERY FRENCH 
family that can say of 
their home, “Joan of Arc 
slept here,” but Maitre Fran- 
cis Briest can make that 
claim for his Donjon de Vez. 
And he can back it up with 
the actual dates: April 15 
through May 23, 1430. 
Briest, a leading auction- 
eer at Drouot, the Paris auc- 
tion house, where his special- 


ty is modern art, bought 
Donjon de Vez just over ten 
years ago. “My wife and | 
were searching for a place 
in the south of France—spe- 
cifically, a modern house 
overlooking the sea, with big 
windows that would let in 
lots of sun,” he recalls. “Then 
my- mother-in-law told us 
that Vez was for sale.” 

‘They first saw it on a gold- 
en autumn day and were im- 
mediately intrigued. Instead 
of a modern house with big 
windows, it was a five-sided, 
eighty-nine-foot-high four- 
teenth-century fortress whose 
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narrow windows were more 
suited to pouring boiling oil 
on an advancing enemy than 
to letting in the sun. The 
property also included tur- 
reted ramparts with a far- 
ranging view over the wheat 
and potato fields of Picardy; 
a thirteenth-century chap- 
el rebuilt in the nineteenth 
century, with the ruins of 
an earlier chateau attached 
to it; and a walled garden. 
And Vez is not in the south 
of France. It is thirty miles 

north of Paris. 
Amazingly, there were no 
continued on page 110 
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FRANCE’S DONJON DE VEZ 
VISITING A 14TH-CENTURY CASTLE FILLED WITH CONTEMPORARY ART 






















In 1997 Maitre Fran- 
cis Briest (above left) 
showcased Jean 
Dubuffet sculptures 
at Donjon de Vez, his 
chateau in Picardy. 
He is currently ex- 


hibiting works by Miro. 


’ ABOVE: The chapel 


was built in the 13th 
century. Lerr: The 
Soldier, 1973, by 
Dubuffet stands near 
the tomb of Mme 
Léon Dru, who lived 
at the Donjon in the 
late 19th century. 
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reduced splashing plus a revolution- 

ary crystal-textured non-stick surface 
for unsurpassed scratch resistance. 


ch technique 
ns. Located just within the 
er, Peristyle lures tourists 
e with an amazing word- 
yam) oo) ae Le cae 
at be denied. Peristyle, 1041 
lew Orleans, 504-59. 




















; It’s all in the soup: Chef Reafney 

, and the T-FAL Integral Dutch Oven, 
featuring the first tempered glass lid 
with an adjustable steam vent knob. 


























s0in cooks for 80 
for eight of your 
order” is her proud 
th a dream, daring 
) the famed Alice 
r an apprentice- 
fter learning clas- 
sic French technique, Suzanne simmered 
in Paris, Boston and Los Angeles, where 
she just served as chef at Campanile. But 
chasing dreams is her raison d’etre— 
another comes true in Lucques, her new 
restaurant in West Hollywood. The 
cuisine? “Part French, part Californian— 
it's not definable!” Just call it “Sue Food” 
(and come with eight of your closest 
pals). Lucques, 8474 Melrose Avenue, 
West Hollywood, 323-655-6277. 












end’a cool touch to every kitchen. 
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When asked how she 
itable dishes, Verbena's 
ghs, “Free association!” 
es a seasonal ingredient, 
say, cherries) and then lets her mind 
wander (to create her Sour Cherry Soup). 
This mental flexibility first emerged at 
Ree ears Milt ele uls 
eels (ieceM mM Cele mar (el itd 
culinary history through the works of 
eager eter Rar ages 
Studying with a legion of New York's 
ai eeiacMzea eed youl M op ce) 
nanimously rave reviews. Using South 
eMC team acer) 
Atalian influences, this culinary star offers 
erience that can only be described 
yell, heavenly. Verbena, 54 Irving 
», New York City, 212-260-5454. 
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CATCH A RISING STAR 


To download an exclusive recipe from each of these starring chefs, check out T-FAL's web site at http://www.t-fal.com. You'll also find complete details 
and rules about the T-FAL RISING STARS SWEEPSTAKES. You could win a fun-filled 4-day/3-night trip for two to one of the "Rising Stars” cities— 
including a complimentary dinner at one of the restaurants featured in this section. 
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RiGcut: Sunlight 
streams into the re- 
stored stone chapel 
through stained-glass 
windows, illuminating 
the arrangement of 
Dubuffet sculptures 
from the 1970s. 


continued from page 102 

major structural repairs to be 
made. Throughout its long 
history, from Roman times 
—when there was an encamp- 
ment on the site—to the 
present, Vez was only aban- 
doned for one hundred years. 
In the eighteenth century 
parts of it that had fallen in- 
to pieces were carted off, and 
it became, more or less, a 
stone quarry. 

Vez was purchased in 1890 
by Léon Dru, a civil engineer 
and associate of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, who built the Suez 
Canal. Dru lived there until 
1904. He and his wife are 
buried in the chapel, which 
he had completely restored: 
He redid every space, from 
its vaulted crypt with its 
sculptural sarcophagi to the 
second-floor Guard Room to 


continued on page 112 


FOR COLLECTORS 


FRANCE’S DONJON DE VEZ 


Lert: In the grand 
salon, a 1620 still life 
by the school of Fran- 
cesco Fieravino, 

right, hangs next to 

a trumeau with a 
scene after Oudry. 
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BELow: “Sol LeWitt did 
the dining room mural 
in 1995,” says Briest. 
“He wanted to express 
the essence of his art 
in an architectural, 
historical context.” 
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Reaching your financial goals 
requires a plan. The Principal Financial 
Group® can help. For over 119 years, 
we've offered millions of individuals 
and businesses a full spectrum of 
quality retirement, insurance, and 
investment solutions. 

But what customers savor most is 
our overall performance. Our expert 

advice simplifies complex financial 
matters. We offer financial 
protection that adapts to your 
changing needs. And our 
disciplined investment approach 
helps keep your financial plans 
on track. That’s total performance 
you can count on. 

To learn how we can help you get 
ahead by getting the most out of your 
money, call us at 1-800-986-3343 or 
contact us at www.principal.com on 
the Internet. 











.0392. Products and services offered through Principal Life Insurance Company 
rwics distributed through Princor Financial Services Corporation (member SIPC). 
peaduets not available in all states. 


©1998 a Life Insurance Company, ie: Mone: | 
Principal), its subsidiaries anc affiliates. Mista! yo 1 
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RiGut: Dubuffet’s 
Monument to the 
Standing Giant, 1969, 
rests in the courtyard 
before the five-sided 


crenellated tower. 


continued from page 110 

the top level, where the met- 
al structural support is the 
work of Gustave Eiffel. 

As for the Donjon, Dru 
reestablished its medieval 
character while moderniz- 
ing it. He laid down Gothic 
encaustic tile floors in the 
entrance hall and the kitchen 
and put in heavy oak cup- 
boards and shutters in the 
latter as well. 

In the kitchen, Dru left 


BELow: Ramparts 
and twin turrets 
mark the entrance 
to Donjon de 

Vez. The property 
was once a Roman 
encampment. 
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the oubliette—a solitary con- 
finement cell for dangerous 
prisoners, dating from the 
centuries when Vez was a for- 
tress—under the floor. Briest 
uses it as a wine cellar. 

Vez was sold again in the 
1930s, this time to Eugéne 
Barbier, a producer who used 
it as the setting for several 
of his movies, one of which, 
Fleurine, Fleur de Valois, is 
now in the Cinemathéque. It 
was Barbier who installed 
central heating and a small 
grille-fronted elevator. The 
Briests acquired Vez from Bar- 
bier’s great-grandchildren. 

“For our three sons, it was 
like living in a fairy tale, a dé- 
cor they only knew from 
books or Walt Disney films,” 
Briest says. “All those stairs 
for them to run up and down!” 

In 1989 Briest began his 
first major project at Vez, re- 
doing the grounds with land- 
scape gardener Pascal Cri- 

continued on page 116 
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Score one for the Brits. For creating a most unique vehicle by combining refined elegance and brute 
strength. Tue Range Rover’s permanent four-wheel drive and electronic air suspension make 
obstacles like a storm front as MAE as a Sunday in the park. And its 14-gauge steel chassis 
helps make a defiant road obey. Score another for the Range Rover’s interior. Its 12-speaker audio 


system encompasses you in wondrous sound. And its leather upholstery and dual climate controls transcend 


SUV pemdards: leading you to believe you might actually be in your drawing room instead RANGE ROVER 
of a far corner of the earth. AT $57,625* you should expect such splendor. AND by = 

calling 1-800-FINE 4WD and coming in for a test drive, you can experience it. CREATING 

an extraordinary 4x4 like the Range Rover wasn’t an easy task. But who’s keeping score? 
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continued from page 112 
bier. “I wanted a contemporary garden 
that referenced medieval iconography,” 
says Briest. A four-lobed boxwood 
cross, a typical motif of the Middle 
Ages, crowns a hedge-framed meadow 
planted with flowers to resemble a 
medieval tapestry. 

In the same minimalist but modern 
spirit as the garden is the Sol LeWitt: 
Wall Drawing in the dining room, the 
largest room in the house. The under- 
taking, which dates from 1995, took 
two months to complete; geometric 


Briest and Friends of 
Vez have organized 
major contemporary art 
exhibits every summer. 


shapes in deep blue, yellow, gray and red 
fill the walls around the nineteenth- 
century white stone fireplace, a copy of 
a thirteenth-century one in the chapel, 
Briest describes it as a contemporary in- 
terpretation of Renaissance frescoes. It 
is the largest LeWitt Wall Drawing in 
private hands. 

Since 1993 Briest and the association 
he has created, Friends of Vez, have or- — 
ganized major contemporary art ex- 
hibits every summer. Last year the 
sculptures of Jean Dubuffet attracted 
over ten thousand visitors. This sum- 
mer’s exhibition, on view through Oc- 
tober 18, is titled “Mir6, Sculptures 
of Women, Sculptures of Birds.” The 
works are displayed in the forecourt of 
the Donjon, in the gardens and on two 
levels in the chapel. 

Have he and his family experienced 
any surprises living there? Maitre Fran- 
cis Briest replies: “Only*good surprises. 
Donjon de Vez is not that far from Paris, 
yet it’s a place of great calm and sereni- 
ty. Everyone who comes here feels a 
sense of peace.” C1 


“Miro, Sculptures of Women, Sculptures 
of Birds” will be on exhibit at Donjon 
de Vez, 60117 Vez, until October 18. For 
information regarding days and hours, — 
telephone 33-3-44-88-55-18; fax 33-3- 
44-88-39-70. 













| The JVC GR-DVM5 Digital CyberCam. 
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OF in point: the Jvc GR-DVM5 CyberCam. It’s sophisticated enough to give you incredible digital video, yet so incredibly small that you 
will actually take it wherever you go. You'll get the quality of 500-line digital resolution, along with an amazing 100x zoom, image stabilizer 
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The JVC GR-DVM5 is anything but your typical camcorder. Check it out and see what a big difference this small miracle can make 
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THE HOUSE of 
Villeroy & Boch 


Available at Aubergine Corte Madera CA, William Glen Sacramento CA, House of Villeroy & Boch Dallas TX, Robert’s Houston TX, 

China, Silver, Crystal Shop Seattle Wash., Michael Round Bethesda and Lorton MD, Fragile’s Atlanta GA, Fortunoffs Westbury NY, Woodbridge NJ, 
Wayne NJ, Jordano’s Santa Barbara CA and other fine stores. For a store near you or to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, 
crystal and gift collections please call 1- 800-VILLEROY or e-mail us at vbcustsv@unidial.com 
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DRIVING THE SILVER SERAPH 





ROLLS-ROYCE’S NEW MODEL TESTS THE LIMITS OF LUXURY 





By Paul Goldberger 


OW DO YOU MAKE A 
for a 
No, 


that’s not a riddle, and it’s not 
a Zen koan, either. You don’t 


cup holder 


Rolls-Royce? 


have to ponder it as deeply as 
the sound of one hand clap- 
ping. But there is definitely a 
paradox at its essence, which 
is the dilemma of making a 
Rolls-Royce that is at once 
like ev ery other car and not 
like any other car at all. 

have been 
easy to design the Silver Ser- 


It could not 
aph, the entirely new Rolls- 
Royce model that made its 
debut earlier this year. First, 
the market for very high- 


120 


end luxury cars is crowded 
and getting more so. Not on- 
ly are Mercedes-Benz, BMW, 
\udi, Jaguar and Lexus pro- 
ducing better high-perfor- 
mance than they 
ever have, but Mercedes- 
Benz has just unveiled the 
prototype for the Maybach, 
a new automobile intend- 
ed to compete directly with 
Rolls-Royce in what might 
be called the hyper-luxu- 
ry category, a stratum that 
once belonged only to Rolls- 
Royce and its sibling, Bent- 
ley. Every one of these cars, 
even the somewhat shrill 
Maybach, is a better de- 
sign than any Rolls-Royce 
has been since 1966, the final 


sedans 


year the Silver Cloud, the last 
truly handsome Rolls-Royce, 
was produced. 

No wonder Rolls-Royce 
began to realize by the 
mid-1990s that it was no 
longer above the fray. Too 
many other companies’ cars 
were just too good—and too 
good-looking. 

And yet Rolls-Royce’s sell- 
ing point is, of course, its 
deep connection to tradition: 
Not for nothing did Volks- 
wagen and BMW engage in 
a bitter battle for control 
of Rolls-Royce Motor Cars 
Limited earlier this year. 
They knew that if Rolls- 
Royce owners wanted a Lex- 
us, they would buy a Lexus. 


Lert: The Silver Ser- 
aph is the first all-new 
Rolls-Royce model in 
nearly two decades. 
While the classic 
grille remains the 
same, curved styling 
marks a departure 
from previous designs. 





They want a Rolls, with its 
Spirit of Ecstasy statuette 
on the hood, its pedimented 
grille that is a piece of archi- 
tecture in itself, its interior of 
perfectly crafted burl walnut 
and rich leather, its sump- 
tuous silence. But because 
most Rolls-Royce owners now 
drive their cars themselves 
rather than turn them over to 
chauffeurs, they also want 
the conveniences drivers 
have come to expect in ex- 
pensive cars: power seats, 
elaborate audio equipment, 
telephones, navigational sys- 
tems and, yes, cup holders. 
You cannot sell a car in the 
United States any longer in 

continued on page 122 
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RiGcuT: Built in a 
modernized facility in 
Crewe, England, the 
Silver Seraph has a 
five-speed trans- 
mission and a V-12 
engine that was de- 
signed in a joint 
venture with BMW. 


continued from page 120 
any price range without a 
cup holder. 

So how to do all of this ina 
car that still looks and feels 
like a Rolls-Royce? Well, let 
us say that Rolls-Royce de- 
signers have made a noble try. 
They have taken the boxy 
look of the last models, the 
Silver Spirit and the Silver 
Spur, and softened it, giving 
the Silver Seraph some of the 
curving lines that are de ri- 
gueur in automobile design 
now. Even the famous radia- 
tor grille has been subtly 
rounded. There are volup- 
tuous rounded taillights. The 
body shape has allusions to 
the Silver Cloud, which shows 
that Graham Hull, Rolls- 
Royce’s chief stylist, and his 
colleagues are at least look- 
ing in the right direction. 

So why does the whole 
thing look like a five-year- 
old Lincoln Continental? 
The problem with Rolls- 
Royce is that it is always 
at least half a cycle behind 
the times. Its designers fear 
nothing more, it would seem, 
than being on the cutting 
edge; they wait until a partic- 
ular way of doing things has 
already crested, and then 
they tiptoe in, doing their 
version of it, cautiously. 

Let the record show that 
the Silver Seraph—the name 
means “angel of the highest 
order” —is a serious and dig- 
nified car, with none of the 
banality of the Silver Spirit 
and none of the disingenu- 
ous modesty of the Silver 
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THE SILVER SERAPH 





Shadow, a design produced 
from the mid-1960s through 
the late 1970s. Those cars re- 
flected an especially dreary 
era in Rolls-Royce styling, 
when the company—perhaps 
believing that its old image, 
as reflected in cars like the 


Silver Cloud and models that 





preceded it, was too stuffy— 
became a bit desperate and 
started to copy from the most 
ordinary cars around. 

The Silver Seraph is much 
better than that. At least 
this time Rolls-Royce cop- 
ied better cars, including 
its own. But the Silver Ser- 
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aph is not trendy retro 
like, say, Volkswagen’s Ne 
Beetle, where looking back-§§ 
ward managed to bespeak 
daring and creativity rathe 
than hesitation. It is old 
fashioned conservatism, yield 
ing an eminently acceptable 
continued on page 12 


Lert: The interior 
features leather seats, 
burl walnut panels 
and chrome detailing. 
The climate-control 
system allows tem- 
peratures to be indi- 
vidually set in four 
cabin areas. 
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) continued from page 122 
) but fundamentally unexciting design. 

It is unfortunate that Rolls-Royce, 
unlike its competitors, seems to inter- 
pret extreme luxury as being incompat- 
ible with excitement or innovation. 
There is even a hesitation about tech- 
nology within the passenger compart- 
ment. Such devices as electronic naviga- 
tional systems are not standard features 
in the Silver Seraph. Is it that the de- 
signers couldn’t figure out a way to hide 
a whole electronic screen behind wood 
panels? Hard to fathom, since they did 
manage to hide both the audio system 
controls and the cup holders—yes, 
there are pop-out cup holders in both 
front and rear—behind rather elegant 
little burl walnut panels. 

There is a strangely ambivalent atti- 
tude toward technology in this car, or 
maybe it is better described as a confu- 
sion between traditional design and 
more advanced technologies. The radio 
is made to disappear behind these wood 
panels, but the climate controls are 
right out there for all to see, all the time. 
The dashboard has an‘electronic digital 
readout for the odometer and trip me- 
ter, yet the outside temperature is re- 
ported through an old-fashioned round 
dial set into the wood dashboard; the 
two things look as if they came from 
different cars. The automatic transmis- 
sion indicator is also electronic, quite 
inexplicably, and it shifts so rapidly that 
it is easy to move it one gear position 
too many, a potential danger. Oddly, the 
Silver Seraph lacks a tachometer alto- 
gether, a device common today even in 
moderately priced cars. 

But the air-conditioning vents are of 
chrome, not plastic, and they are round, 
with chrome pulls to open and close 
them. The power-window controls are 
of chrome, too. The interior of the 
Silver Seraph, like that of all Rolls- 
Royces, resembles no other car made. 
Rich wood veneers and leathers cover 
nearly every surface. The comfort of 
the seats (power adjustable even in the 
back) is unsurpassed. 

The car drives with what can only be 
called stateliness. It is heavy (more than 
6,000 pounds) and, at 322 horsepower, 
quite powerful, yet it is astonishingly 

continued on page 124 
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quiet. The company claims that the Sil- 
ver Seraph will move from zero to 60 
miles per hour in 6.9 seconds, but that is 
sort of like being told that the duchess is 
capable of sprinting when she has to, 
You are more concerned that she know 
how to promenade correctly, which this 
duchess can certainly do. 

Indeed, both what is right and what is 
wrong about the Silver Seraph come 
down to breeding and the whole uncer- 
tain role of aristocracy at this moment ¥ 
in history. This car has the quality of ¥ 
royalty trying to be a bit closer to the 4 
people, a bit less aloof, exactly as the 
British royal family itself has been try- 
ing to do lately. And Rolls-Royce runs 
into many of the same problems the 
royals do. It seems earnest in its at- 
tempt to update itself, but it is some- 
what trapped by its own traditions. Asa 
result the car feels like a compromise, 
without the sense of freshness and free- 
dom that energizes so many other auto- 
mobile designs; it no longer possesses 
the aura of conviction that comes witha ] 
total embrace of tradition. The crown | 
still weighs heavy on Rolls-Royce’s head, } 
even as the company tries to lighten it. 

In the end, though, you like the Silver 
Seraph the more you drive it. Part of 
this is simply getting used to it—driving 
a Rolls-Royce is sort of like eating with ¥ 
your grandmother’s heavy silver: After a 
couple of dinners at her table, you find ¥ 
that your own stainless fork feels awful- ¥ 
ly light. But the increasing comfort lev- ¥ 
el of this car comes also, in part, from 
the way in which its earnestness com- §} 
municates itself so clearly. This truly is } 
a car designed by people who are strug- 
gling honorably to bring history into 
the modern age, not by a vast corpora- 
tion looking over its shoulder at focus 
groups. It is true that the Silver Seraph ¥ 
is neither handsomer to look at nor | 
more exciting to drive than a Mercedes- 
Benz S-Class or a BMW 750iL or an § 
Audi A8 or a Jaguar or, for that mat- 
ter, a Lexus GS 400. It does, however, 7 
combine the purring smoothness of a ¥ 
Jaguar with the rock-hard solidity of a ¥ 
Mercedes, all wrapped up in a huge 
package of extraordinary sumptuous- 
ness, and if that combination appeals to 
you, it is to be found nowhere else. 0 

















ART AND TECHNOLOGY AT THE GETTY 
PIONEERING NEW PROGRAMS TO HELP MUSEUMGOERS—AND COLLECTORS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


INCE THE GETTY CENTER OPENED 
almost a year ago, the crowds con- 
tinue to come and the arguments 
over Richard Meier’s design remain 
heated. Is the center, gloriously seated 
on top of a mountain looking down 
on Los Angeles, a masterpiece, or is it 
an industrially sterile construction, re- 
sembling a large electrical substation? 
Whatever it is, the Getty has another 
side to it that is of special interest to 
collectors, scholars and people in the arts. 
For technology managers such as the 
Getty’s own Marilyn Gillette, questions 
of architectural aesthetics may be nei- 
ther here nor there. For them there is 
an electro-Getty, which is at once both 
far removed from paintings and statues 
and very much involved in the care and 
display of such objects. Like no other 
cultural institution, the Getty is firmly 
located in Electroland, using the latest 
and most advanced technology, from 
the climate and light controls needed 
for the preservation of precious artifacts 
to the wheelless trams that carry visitors 
ona cushion of air up from the valley to 
this altitudinous fortress of the arts. 
The people who planned the Getty’s 
innards “designed a very current, very 
robust technological environment,” 
says Gillette. “It permits us to do won- 
derful things without having to stop and 
rewire the place or rip out a bunch 
of old technology and replace it with 
something new.” An advanced electron- 
ic capacity may be more important for 
the Getty than for other major muse- 
ums because the Getty’s collection is 
relatively small, about 107,000 objects, 
of which only about 1,500 will be on ex- 
hibit at any one time. By comparison, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City has more than two million 
objects in its collections, of which only 
a fraction can be seen on any given day. 
Not that anyone at the Getty has said 
so, but it appears that the relative small- 
ness of its collections may have pushed 
the institution to invent new ways to 
make a splash, as well as a contribution. 
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HEIDI MERSCHER 


a 


The use of the word center for the com- 
plex instead of museum reflects the fact 
that the institution does more than 
hang pictures on its walls. It does re- 
search, it develops electronic technolo- 
gy, and it carries out an extensive educa- 
tional program that relies in no small 
measure on electronics. 

It may also be that the Getty, which 
began as a tiny institution in 1954—as 
contrasted, for instance, with the 152- 
year-old Smithsonian—feels the uncer- 
tainties and ambiguities of the role of 
the modern museum more acutely than 
its elderly confreres. Whatever the rea- 
son, the Getty is employing electronics 
on a scale that leaves its sister institu- 
tions in the dust. 

“Traditionally, what museums have 
been able to tell visitors about paintings 
has been confined to labels on the wall 
that range from having no information 
whatsoever to being so long and wordy 
that nobody reads them,” says Kenneth 
Hamma, head of collections informa- 
tion planning for the Getty museum. 
Visitors to the Getty get as much or 
as little information in text and pictures 





















































as they care to have, via touch-scree! 
monitors, and they don’t have to typé 
‘They may not even have to read. . 
“The Getty’s Art Access allows you t 
find something by subject,” says Ha 
ma, “or, because there are lots of things | 

that aren’t subjects, like beds and chairs” 
and tables, by the artist who made it. _ 
And if you don’t know that, by when or | 
where it was made. 
“Say you're from Germany and you 
want to know if the museum has any 
German art. You'll find out it has quite 
a lot. The same with artists. You may 
know you’re looking for paintings by 
Rembrandt, so you hit ‘Rembrandt.’ Bu 
you might want to know if there’s any 
art in this museum by female artists. We 
built in things that allow you to cut | 
through the collection in ways that are 
of interest to you.” 
The Getty does not limit these new } 
electronic tools to use in-house. The in 
stitution is making cultural information 
of this kind available on the Internet. 
Eleanor Fink, director of the Getty’s in- 
formation institute, says of World Wide 
continued on page 128 
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Web searches, “If you’re interested in 
Leonardo da Vinci right now, you get 
a lot of information that you may not 
care to see. You get da Vinci Auto Re- 
pair, Leonardo’s Pizzeria. Madonna, the 
same thing. You get the pop singer or 
somebody proposing marriage to her 
and not necessarily the works of art de- 
picting the mother and child.” 

Currently the Getty is at work mak- 
ing the search easier, but given the com- 
mercial and institutional rivalries in- 
volved, this is not a labor done in a day. 
There is also the lack of standardized 
nomenclatures and vocabularies. Until 
recently there was no generally agreed- 
upon way of describing an art object. But, 
says James Bower, head of institutional 
relations for the Getty’s information in- 
stitute, “if you could get agreement on 
what that essential information is, peo- 
ple could implement that standard very 
widely. Then, if there was a loss through 
theft or illegal excavation or export, the 
information about that work of art 
could travel faster than the work itself. 
You’ve vastly increased the likelihood 
that the piece can be reclaimed.” 

To forge such an agreement necessi- 
tated bringing together 
institutions and groups that don’t nor- 
mally communicate with each other, 
he says, “such as museums and interna- 
tional police organizations, appraisers, 


customs officials, the art trade, all of 


whom have some role in protecting cul- 
tural objects. Over four years we were 
able to bring all these different sectors 
around to the common purpose of as- 
certaining the essential information 
that you would need to identify a work 
of cultural property.” 

Out of this came Object ID, a check- 
list that creates a unique profile of the 
work. In an art theft case, the difference 


between using the shared standards of 


Object ID and not is the difference be- 
tween Hercule Poirot and Inspector 
Clouseau. “The FBI has actually adopt- 
ed Object ID as part of its training 
schedule,” says Bower. “Agents who are 
involved in the recovery of property 
learn the basic categories they need to 
look for, and that, in turn, helps with the 
efforts to find the pieces.” 

Object ID is important for anyone 
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who owns valuable works of art, and “ 
should be a cornerstone for any serious 
collector,” says Bower, “because you 
can’t recover a work of art if it hasn’t 
been thoroughly documented. The suc- 
cess of any initiative like this depends 
on its being used at the collector level. If 
they use Object ID, it greatly increases 
the chance that a stolen piece can be re- 
covered, because the authorities can ac- 
curately transmit the information about 
the work.” Collectors wanting specif- 
ics on how to proceed with Object ID 
for their works of art can call Bower 
at 310/440-6340 or E-mail a query to 
gil-info@getty.edu. 

For art students and collectors alike, 
the Getty either publishes or serves 
as the electronic custodian of a series 
of reference tools that would seem 
well-nigh indispensable to people in 
and around the world of art: the Union 
List of Artist Names, composed of two 
hundred thousand variant names and 
spellings, plus biographies and materi- 


Object ID is important 
for anyone who owns 
valuable works of art, 

and “it should be a 
cornerstone for any 
serious collector.” 


als about artists and architects from 
ancient times to our own; the Getty 
Thesaurus of Geographic Names, docu- 
menting a million place-names, from 
the very old to the very new; the Art and 


Architecture Thesaurus; the Bibliography 


of the History of Art; the Provenance In- 
dex, containing the chain of ownership 
and sales records of countless works of 
art; and the Avery Index to Architectural 
Periodicals, in which several hundred 
thousand citations are to be found. 
Most of these reference books are avail- 
able in one or another electronic form. 
Compiling reference books is all well 
and good, but it is a trifle stodgy com- 
pared with the search engine Arthur, a 
true breakthrough. “What Arthur does is 








































use an image that you select to find si 
ilar images in the database you chose, 
says Bower. “By selecting Getty Center 
Web sites and then clicking on the 
‘samples’ button and then clicking or 
the ‘similar’ button next to the Lans 
downe Herakles, I get six little screens 
full of images that it thinks are relative 
ly close to what I’m looking for. 

“It uses the graphic elements of the 
image chosen, or what I call the refer 
ence image, to go to the database of 
images that we have available and find 
other records for images that have sim- 
ilar visual characteristics.” 

Arthur got himself invented because 

“we always recognized that looking for 
text was only part of the equation,” 
Bower says. “So much cultural informa 
tion is visual that we needed tools tha 
could find images as well as text. We 
partnered with NEC, the Japanese elec 
tronics corporation, to use some image- 
retrieval tools that they had developed.’ 
But there were problems: “When NEC 
first gave us their algorithms to work 
with on the Arthur project, we tested 
them against a wide range of cultural 
images. We discovered that if you want- 
ed to find images similar to an image 
of a painting that had a frame around it, 
what you got was all the things with 
frames, not all the things that had the 
image inside the frame. We had to 
reengineer their search algorithms to 
look at what, to the cultural searcher, is 
the important element in an image— 
not necessarily what’s around the edge 
of it but what’s in the center of it.” 

As of now Arthur can make its match-_ 
es around a database of about 150,000. 
images. As that grows, it should be of 
great service to students, scholars and, 
of course, collectors. Of less use to- 
the collectors but, one should think, of 
use and enjoyment to scholars, children 
and the general public is the Getty’s vir-_ 
tual Trajan’s Forum, a three-dimension-_ 
al reconstruction of the great forum | 
erected by the second of the five men 
who come down to us in history as the | 
Five Good Emperors of Rome. 

The Getty, which has quite a collec- 
tion of classical antiquities, hooked up 
with James Packer, a professor of clas- 

continued on page 130 
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sics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who has given twenty- 
five years of his life to study- 
ing this monument. Little 
remains, save the hundred- 
foot Trajan’s Column. “One 
of those things we explored 
was creating a three-dimen- 
sional model in the nine- 
teenth-century tradition,” 
says Marion True, curator of 
antiquities for the Getty mu- 
seum. “When we discussed 
this with model makers in 
Rome, we realized that there 
were two major problems. 
One is that the model would 
be huge, about eighteen feet 
long and twelve feet wide. 
It would present a night- 
mare for conservation, for 
protection and also for dis- 
play and storage. It would 
be immensely expensive to 
build such a model, and if 
there were changes or altera- 
tions in the interpretation of 





The Getty publishes reference tools — 


concrete in an image of what 
he thought the upper stories 
looked like. He actually moved 
stones from various parts of 
the building to different parts 
and painted them, and he 
relocated paintings, putting 
them in places where they 
never were. Scholars don’t 
know what is twentieth cen- 
tury and what’s Minoan. Be- 
cause reinforced concrete was 
put directly on the original — 
fabric, to undo Arthur Evans | 
is to destroy the original » 
monument. Virtual reality — 
allows one to play these 
games of restoration without — 
damaging what survives.” 
Of the many additional — 
projects the electro-Getty is _ 
involved in, the one that may 
be the most far-reaching 
is curriculum development. 
“There is so much hype about 
wiring schools, but what's 
never mentioned is the really 


~~ os 


oe 


that would seem indispensable to 
people in and around the world of art. 


the reconstruction, there was 
very little opportunity to al- 
low for that.” 

The Getty runs a videotape 
version of the virtual Forum 
for visitors, and it is a real 
crowd pleaser. Almost every- 
body stops for the full tour of 
this once gigantic edifice. 

The software developed for 
the virtual Forum may have 
other uses for classical ar- 
chaeology, such as puzzling 
out what the Palace of Minos 
looked like. “When Arthur 
Evans excavated, it was a very 
poorly preserved ruin,” says 
John Papadopoulos, assistant 
curator of antiquities at the 
Getty museum. “He recon- 
structed it, using reinforced 


hard work that would need | 
to be done to get the content — 
to the schools,” Eleanor Fink | 
observes. “And how would | 
the teachers even know how 
to use that content in an elec- 
tronic environment?” The 
Getty, of course, is working to 
answer some of her questions 

The electro-Getty exists 
because when it was being: 
planned, the electronics were 
planned into it. That should 
be a word to the wise for any 
body building a house. Mari- 
lyn Gillette regrets that when 
she planned her own house, 
she failed to make it as ad-— 
vanced as her office. “I didn’t, © 
I shoulda, and now I would 
die to have it.” 0 
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ABMMAN’S FURNITURE & MANSOUR’S ORINETAL RUG PANDE CAMERON & CO. Regent Gothic (detail), A standard of excellence since 1930 
aes Lear aoa (800) 624-6273 ee oon Designs © Noonoo Rug Co., Inc 
(714) 540-3822 (800) 540-4707 g Co, 
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Handknotted Carpets 


Standard Sizes 
in Stock 
Custom Designs & 
Custom Sizes 
Available 
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Call for 
Our Dealer 
Nearest 

You 


Dilmaghani offers 100+ exclusive decorative rug lines 
and features the industry’s largest inventory of 
-old & new ONE-OF-A-KIND Oriental Rugs 
-UNUSUAL & OVERSIZE Oriental Carpets 


Manufacturer and Importer 
Nationwide Wholesale Distributor 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


Dilmaghans 
a) 540 Central Ave. Scarsdale, NY. 10583 
Tel. (914) 472-1700 Fax. (914) 472-5154 


ees www.dilmaghani.com 


Gircle Reader Service Card No.5 
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Tel: 248.642.9789 Fax: 248.642.8374 
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The Abadjian Collection 
is the answer to relaxed 
elegance, distinctive 
formality and individual 
expression of style and 
comfort. Berdj Abadjian’s 
decorative charisma, 
conceived in the milieu of 
old world designs, offers 
exciting interpretations, 
some bold and rich, 
others with colors as 
light as air. 


THE ABADJIAN COLLECTIGS 


200 Lexington Avenue, Suite 1001 
New York, NY 10016 
Tel: 212.683.2043 Fax: 212.683.2082 


Barbara Zinkel’s 
custom wool rugs 
feature compelling 
color combinations 
in jewel tones, 
abstractly figured 
with highly textured 
surfaces. The rugs 
are professionally 
hand-tufted and 
hand-carved. The 
design is available 
WT KD si Onaselee 
and larger custom 


sizes. 


BARBARA ZINKEL 
EGttai owes 
333 Pilgrim Birmingham, MI 48009 












TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SUPPLEMENT, 
CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 880-8934, 
OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 





A classic? It’s timeless styling, elegance ETaT Rte] 
rena) 























CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA 


“A San Francisco Night” 


Barbara Zinkel Editions 


Barbara Zinkel creates limited-edition silkscreen prints for corporate 
and residential interiors. A San Francisco Night measures 60" x 40.” 
Edition of 250. $700. Additional works are available. 


333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, Michigan 48009 ¢ 248.642.9789 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 7 ©1998 Barbara Zinkel 





Petite Savonnerie. 
Classic 17th century 
French Savonnerie 
design with elegant, 
petite curvilinear 
and floral motifs. 
This pure wool 
import is available 
as wall to wall, with 
a7” border, or as 
an area rug. For the 
Petite Savonnerie 
and many other 
Savonnerie designs, 
call 800-864-3633. 


EINSTEIN MOOMJY 
150 East 58th Street New York, NY 10155 
Tel: 800.864.3633 


TO ADVERTISE IN THIS SUPPLEMENT, CALL TERRY A. CROWE AT (212) 880-8934, OR YOUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


CARPETS 
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Producing the finest 
in handknotted 
Oriental Rugs since 
1923, Dilmaghani 

is known for the 
industry’s largest 
selection of one-of-a- 
kind unusual and 
oversize rugs. 
Dilmaghani offers 
over 100 program 
lines in a multitude — 
of designs from 
traditional through 
contemporary. Find 
Dilmaghani rugs at 
fine retailers across 
the U.S. 


DILMAGHANI & CO; Ga 
540 Central Park Avenue Scarsdale, NY 10583 
Tel: 914.472.1700 Fax: 914.472.5154 
www.dilmaghani.com 


On a butter cream 
background, spring 
green, wedding white 
and caramel brown 
gather to celebrate the 
romantic, sun-drenched 
hues of Tuscany. From 
the Aviele™ Aubusson 
Weave Collection, 
“Tosca” is available 
4’°x 6, 6 x9’, 8° x 107, 
9° x 12°; 10° x 147, 
ieee ol Gh ela ove 
14’ x 20’ and in 
custom sizes. 


ASMARA, INC. 
451 D Street Boston, MA 02210 
Tel: 617.261.0222 Fax: 617.261.0228 
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Nourison’s Rosario, one of four 
Bijoux lines from Masland’s 
Collection: Port City Collection, 
Unique combines relaxed 
Savonnerie European styling with 
and all-over a blend of contempo- 
designs which rary and traditional 
complement themes. From city 
any tradition- townhouse to country 
al or Victorian home, Rosario creates } 
home. A fine the perfect backdrop ee 
100% wool for any setting. For : 
microstitch more information on 
pile creates an Masland’s distinctively 
antique needlepoint look with incredible detailing. These finely different carpets 
hand-stitched rugs have a luxurious feel not found in a needle- and rugs, call 
point carpet. A washed patina for the muted look of yesterday 888-633-0465. 
gives the Bijoux Collection rugs lasting style. 
NOURISON MASLAND CARPESS 
5 Sampson Street Saddle Brook, NJ 07663 P.O. Box 11467 Mobile, AL 36671 
Tel: 800.223.1110 www.nourison.com Tel: 888.633.0465 


Karastan’s new 
Samovar™ Collection 
of Tea Wash™ rugs 
undergo a unique 
process that transforms 


CARPE” 


our lustrous wool 
colors into a vintage 
patina. With design 
influences from Persia 
and India, they are 


reach your rug-buying customer. 
advertising section showcases D 


rich in the colors of 
indigo, saffron, henna, 
pomegranate rind and 
walnut husk. The 
designers of the 
Kirman Panel used 





31 colors to create 


a rug of particular refinement, elegance and style. April 1999 


KARASTAN October 1999 


P.O. Box 129 Eden, NC 27288 For additional information, please cont: 
Tel: 800.234.1220, ext. B1 Terry A. Crowe at (212) 880-8934. 
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_. Minasian Rug Corp. 
847,804. B10 
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“Jackson, MS : =) 
Reave's Oriéntal Rugs” 
601. 362. FOZ 
Juno Beach, FL 
«A World of Rugs — 
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Call 800.325.7847 for our 

| aeiitaeies » Renaissance Carpet @ ‘Oapestries, Ine. 
these enduring works of 

| bandwoven art. N.Y.D.C - 200 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10016 - 212.696.0080 - Fax 212.696.4248 
Ad & Design ©1997 RCT. Highpoint Market —IHFC Suite D336 Circle Reader Service Card No. 9 www.RenaissanceCarpet.com 
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-6800. Paramus, 295 Route 17 (201) 265-1100. 


rk: 150 East 58th Street (212) 758-0900. New Jersey 


field, 934 Route 22 (908) 755 
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The Carpet Department Store® 
ain 


Route 10 (973) 887-3600. N. Pl 
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26 


To order call 800-864-3633. We ship anywhere. New Yo 


Whippany, 


Actual size of bowl: 
97/8" in diameter. 


Ne eRe we Re se 


precious—and tarnish-resistant—platinum. 





7 


> Under a midnight sky, dolphins leap swiftly among 
surging waves — their sleek, graceful bodies capturing 
the glow of moonlight. 
Dolphins at Midnight captures this spectacular display 
in an art form going back to the Italian renaissance that 
combines precious metal and fine art glass. In this dramatic 
centerpiece bowl, cobalt blue glass mirrors the depths 
of the ocean and the midnight sky. An original Lenox 
rr ae, design of platinum dolphins and swirling waves encircles 
2. this substantial bowl. 
? True to tradition, Dolphins at Midnight will be crafted in 
Italy by skilled artisans trained in this decorative technique. 
Each bowl will bear the Lenox® name in platinum and will 





en iE ine ll a aa tale iit ll, 


A magnificent Lenox bowl of be issued with a Certificate of Authenticity, attesting to its 
superior quality. 

cobalt blue art glass and This exceptional centerpiece bowl is available directly 

precious pra re Gs from Lenox at $156, payable in monthly installments. 


To acquire Dolphins at Midnight, mail your Order Form 
promptly. You need send no money now. 


Meet us at: www.LenoxCollections.com - 


Order Form * Mail by October 31, 1998 or call 1-800-LENOX-2-U anytime. 
would like to acquire Dolphins at Midnight, a Lenox bowl crafted of cobalt blue art glass embellished with a rich platinum design. 
I need send no money now. I will be billed for my bowl in eight monthly installments of $19.50* each. 


Address 








State i é ) 
ded. All orders subject to acceptance. 
. Box 3020 * Langhorne, Pennsylvania 19047-9120 ©Lenox, Inc. 1998 


Signature 
1753342 


Mail to: Lenox Collections 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
PARIS, POSITANO, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE... 


NORTHAMP TONSHIRE 


® Gervase Jackson-Stops 

he Menagerie at Horton 

was an 18th-century ruin 
when it was purchased in 1972 
by Gervase Jackson-Stops. The 
late architectural adviser to the 
National Trust who mounted 
the “Treasure Houses of 
Britain” exhibit transformed the 
crumbling property into a spec- 
tacular folly (AD, Oct. 1981). 

The Menagerie was built in 

the 1750s by architect and as- 
tronomer Thomas Wright as a 
banquet hall for the earl of Hal- 
ifax on four acres in Northamp- 
tonshire. With the aid of old 


photographs, Jackson-Stops and 


144 


artist Christopher Hobbs re- 
stored the Rococo plasterwork 
and zodiac medallions in the sa- 
loon and created a shell grotto, 
with mythological sculptures. 
To match the creativity of the 
main house, Ian Kirby drew up 
plans in 1992 for the grounds, 
using three existing allées as the 
basis. Two original ponds were 
redug and two thatched arbors 
built—one in a classical style 
with Doric columns (above), the 
other with a Gothick fagade 
(right). £600,000 ($1 million). 


Quentin Fackson-Stops, Jackson- 
Stops & Staff; 44-1604-632991. 
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THE ALL-NEW INFINITI G20. 
TRAY a1 een eR ee ea ae 





It began as the product of meticulous Japanese design. But it was sent to Europe for finishing school. Presenting the all-new G20. 
Combining all the attention to detail you'd expect from a Japanese luxury sedan —like lustrous 15" aluminum-alloy wheels and a cus- 
tom-tuned Bose® audio system with CD-with all the performance you'd expect from a car whose suspension and responsiveness were 
developed on Germany's high-speed autobahns, Austria’s twisting alpine roads, and England's 


legendary race tracks. To learn more about the all-new G20, see your nearest Infiniti Retailer 





for a Guest Drive® (Just keep in mind that in America, we've got speed limits on our freeways.) 


INFINITI. OWN ONE AND YOU’LL UNDERSTAND: 
www.G20.com / 800-499-5900 


+Prices are 1999 MSRPs. G20 standard model is $20,995 and G20 Touring Model is $23,695. Both prices are excluding $495 destination charge, taxes, title, license, insurance, 
and options. Retailer sets actual price. See retailer for details. © 1998 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A. Bose® is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation. 
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Moby Dick 


PTT Me 1-300-409-4629. 
leather with accents wa ic tee 
ry eed gold. at nOUrs a day. 





Books shown smaller than 
PMU A ee 





A magnificent library you'll treasure and enjoy for years to come. 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 
EVER WRITTEN 








Luxurious leather bindings with accents of 22kt gold. 


A Tale of Two Cities, War and Peace, 
Wuthering Heights. Literature this 
great just isn’t being written anymore. 
High-quality, leather-bound editions of 
these masterpieces aren't being made 
anymore, either...with one notable 
exception: The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written from Easton Press. 


Crafted to last for generations. 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 
are admired and collected in over 
130 countries...with good reason. 
These meticulously crafted, leather- 
bound editions truly do justice to the 
great literature they contain. 

Fine, top-grain leathers are selected 
for the covers, which are deeply 
embossed with intricate, privately 
commissioned designs. The pages 
are of acid-neutral paper and they 
are sewn—not glued. The pages 
are gilded along all three sides 
for durability. Ribbon page 
markers, luxurious moiré 
fabric endsheets and 
hubbed spines 
accented with 
genuine 22kt 
gold add 
elegance. 

















Extraordinary 
value. 
Yes, there are 
faster ways to 
make books. But 
we do it the old- 
fashioned way, practicing 





time-honored skills in the deluxe 
tradition of the bookbinder’s art. 
And, we make the books available 
directly to you—with no bookstore 
markups and no distribution excesses. 
This lets us keep the price low and 
the quality high. 

Now, we invite you to behold 
the glorious results. Accept a 30-Day 
Risk-Free Home Trial of one of The 100 
Greatest Books Ever Written. 


Try Moby Dick for just $5.95. 
Now, you can have this luxurious 
book (a wonderful value at its regu- 
lar price of $39.95) for only $5.95 
plus shipping and handling. There's 
no obligation to buy any other book. 
Keep Moby Dick for $5.95 forever, 
or return it at the end of 30 days 
and receive a complete refund. 
No questions asked. 

Why is Easton Press making 
this, dare we say it, whale of a 
deal? Because we think you'll be so 
delighted that you will want to own 
additional leather-bound editions 
from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written. But you are under no obliga- 
tion to do so. 


Just say “Yes”—there’s no risk. 
Words and pictures can't do justice 
to an Easton Press book. You have 
to caress the leather yourself... 
rub your fingers along the 22kt gold- 
accented spine...feel the weight of 
the book, and see it on your own 


bookshelf. Only then can you truly 
appreciate the superior crafts- 
manship. 

Return your 30-Day Risk-Free 
Home-Trial Certificate TODAY or 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-409-4629 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


E 
Pe 
the Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue ¢ Norwalk, CT 06857 
© MBI 
pe ~~~ 3O-DAY RISK-FREE HOME- TRIAL CERTIFICATE - ~ ~ = 
Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue ¢ Norwalk, CT 06857 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 

EVER WRITTEN 
Yes, please send me Moby Dick for the 
special introductory price of $5.95 plus 
$4.25 shipping and handling, and reserve 
my subscription to The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. | may return this or any future 
book within 30 days for a full refund. J am 
never obligated to purchase any book and 
either party may cancel my subscription at 
any time. 





Home-Trial Volume and any future vol- 
umes by credit card: 
VISA MasterCard ()Am. Ex. [] Discover 























Credit Card No. Exp. Date 


Signature. 


(All orders subject to acceptance 


Name 





Address 





City 





Statemseet st ta es, Zip 











Enclosed is my check for $10.20 payable 
to Easton Press. Please bill me for any 
future volumes. 
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\pplicable sales tax will be billed with shipment 


































continued from page 144 


MASSACHUSETTS 


® Ogden Codman, Jr. 
Bae in Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts, was designed in 
1908 by architects Ogden Cod- 
man, Jr., and Francis L. V. Hop- 
pin as a classic Georgian Revival 
country house. The 14-room 
red-brick estate was constructed 
on some 28 acres in the Berk- 
shires for the New York family 
of Newbold Morris and was ex- 
tensively refurbished seven 
years ago by interior designer 
Kevin McNamara. “We tried 
very hard to go with the origi- 
nal architecture,” McNamara 
said (AD, Sept. 1991). He fol- 
lowed the scheme of using the 
central staircase as “the princi- 
pal asymmetrical element in the 
otherwise symmetrical plan,” 


he explained. “It demonstrates 


CHRISTOPHE BOUTET 


PARIS 


® Le Corbusier 
r Maisons Jaoul in Paris 
was one of Le Corbusier’s 
last commissions. Although he 
designed the houses in the 
1930s, construction was delayed 
by the war, and they were finally 
completed in 1954-56. One 
house on the site in Neuilly- 
sur-Seine was planned for An- 
drew Jaoul, and the second for 
his son Michel. The two struc- 


tures were linked by a commu- 
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NTYNE 


THOMAS BAI 





nal basement that provides un- 
derground parking and storage. 
Les Maisons Jaoul embodied 
Le Corbusier’s concept of the 
house as a “machine for living,” 
intended as a basic tool, func- 
tional and unadorned, but also 
to give comfort to the body, 
provide beauty for the spirit and 
calm the soul. 

The three-story red-brick 
buildings stand at right angles, 
nestled on a wooded lot (above). 


CHRISTOPHE BOUTET 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


The interiors display Le Cor- 
busier’s blend of traditional and 
modern construction tech- 
niques and materials—vaulted 
ceilings of smooth curved brick 


(above) and heavy wood framing 


in the window panels. Before 


the house’s rich detail.” Other 
revival elements conserved in- 
clude Palladian windows and, | 
on the garden facade, Doric 
pediments. In the drawing 
room, a painted overdoor panel 
and a piano are original to the 
house. McNamara’s only major | 
alteration was transforming the | 
loggia into a glass-enclosed gar-) 
den room. The grounds were | 
also retailored, which involved i 
realigning roads and putting in | 
ponds and orchards. “The | 
house offers a wonderful sense _ 
of space and grandeur,” McNa- | 
mara said. “I didn’t want to | 
overembellish.” $3.25 million. 














Elizabeth Eyre Taylor, Sotheby’s 
International Realty; 413/ 
229-8418. 














his death in 1965, Le Corbusier | 
proposed a design for an exten- 
sion in light steel. 30 million | 
French francs ($5 million). 


Richard Crosthwaite, Knight 
Frank; 44-171-629-8171. 
continued on page I 56 





YOUR FAVORITE CLOTHES 


ARE MEANT TO BE worn. 


Not worn out. 


With KitchenAid SureCare®, 
they'll look better and Iast longer. 





When your washer and dryer are designed by 
KitchenAid®, you can rest assured they'll care 


as much for your clothes as you do: 





e SureCare® Wash System — 
an over-sized, slow-action 
agitator with a 3-speed 


motor cleans gently yet 





thoroughly. 


e Fabric Select Control helps ensure that all 


items will look better and last longer. 


e Exclusive Cushioned Heat™ System in 
dryers helps prevent overdrying, wrinkling 
and fading. Our full line of washers and 
dryers also comes with an exclusive two-year 
full warranty* — just one more way we give 
you peace of mind, and another reason 
families have trusted the enduring quality 
of KitchenAid for generations. 








KitchenAid 


FOR PHEeWAY LIT 'S MADE®* 


www.KitchenAid.com 
1.800.422.1230 
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Places to go, designs to see, from Grand Design in Grand Rapid: | 
Join in an all-day celebration and furniture event of grand 0 | 
portions presented by the Grand Rapids Area Furniture Manufacturer: 


Association (GRAFMA), The Van Andel Museum Center 


Architectural Digest advertisers... 








c Architectural Digest in Grand Rapids, Michigan. & 
al " = 2 | 
eo Send H U nger into 0 rbit Programs include historic home tours, exclusive tours of the Bz ¢ 
— and John Widdicomb furniture factories and the world premiere) 
- Architectural Digest, Omega and Tourneau join forces with screening of Grand Rapids Made, a 60-minute film produced for| 


= CANSTRUCTION™ for a vital program timed with World Food Day: 


PBS. A backstage tour of the Grand Rapids Public Museum’s| 
er. Time To Stop the Clock on World Hunger. 


"Furniture City" exhibit, panel discussions, book signings and al 


a gala evening reception are planned as well. q | 
aa From October 15-30, stop by the Tourneau Time Machine store : | 
ares on Madison Avenue and 57th Street to view the “launch” of an Ticket prices range from $5 for the film screening to $30 for | 
we Omega Moon Rocket, a colorful structure built entirely out of tour to $80 for a complete package. ‘ 
ive canned food. The Omega Speedmaster—the only watch that’s : 
— traveled to the moon—inspired this “can creation” designed by a Friday, October 9, 1998 + Registration begins at 8:00 am 














specially selected team of architects and engineers. You’ll also see 
an exhibit on world hunger and the work of Food for Survival, 
The New York City Food Bank and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 


These displays will preview CANSTRUCTION"™, a design/build 
competition founded by The Society of Design Administration, 
which donates thousands of pounds of food to feed the hungry each 
year. For information about CANSTRUCTION™ events around the 
country, look for a listing on the November DATEBOOK page or 
call Cheri Melillo at (212) 686-9677. 


On October 15, meet Lt. General Thomas P. Stafford, Chairman 
of the Board, Omega, at a reception to honor these efforts to blast 
hunger off the planet. Lt. General Stafford has journeyed into 
space on four historic NASA expeditions, including the Apollo 10 


moon mission. 


Thursday, October 15 

6:00 to 8:00 pm 

Tourneau Time Machine 

57th Street at Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


RSVP for the reception by 
October 8 to Susu Gilson at 
(212) 880-8940. 





Bring 10 or more cans of food to the Tourneau Time Machine dur- 
ing the reception or anytime between October 15-30 and receive a 
$100 gift certificate toward your next Omega purchase at Tourneau. 


OQ 
OMEGA 
CANSTRUCTION™ 


T\OVWU RANE KAKU) 


“Net” Profits 


Visit Www.cncurrency.com, the personal finance site for 
people who want to take control of their money. Weekly 
features by financial guru Suze Orman, glossary, financial 
calendars, interactive calculators and more. 


For more information, please call (800) 380-2719. | 


Catch a 
Rising Star | 


Catch this issue’s special section) 
“Rising Stars” and savor the culinary 
concepts of five of the nation’s hottest 
female chefs and the handsome, 
French-inspired design of Integral’ by! 
T-FAL—the new star in T-FAL’s non- 
stick cookware line-up. Integral cook- } 
ware features a unique 7-beam star-patterned base with superior 
warp-resistance, an advanced crystal-textured non-stick surface,) 
tempered glass lids with adjustable steam venting knobs and cool-| 
touch ergonomic handles. 





Then, enter to win a 4-day/3-night trip for two to one of the five 
cities mentioned (including dinner at a highlighted restaurant) by 
answering the question: “What new line of cookware has a star~ 
patterned base?” 


In October, look for tempting cooking demonstrations featuring | 
T-FAL Integral cookware at Macy’s Herald Square in New York City | 
and at Marshall Fields in Chicago. For updated information, be sure | 
to visit T-FAL’s website at www.t-fal.com or call (800) 395-TFAL. | 


To enter, mail a 3”x 5” postcard with your answer, desired 
restaurant and city destination, plus your name, address and | 
phone number to: 


x 


T-FAL RISING STARS SWEEPSTAKES 
c/o Condé Nast Group Promotion Dept. 
350 Madison Avenue, 17th Floor 
New York, NY 10017 


{ 

| 
To obtain a complete set of sweepstakes rules before entering, mail your request to: T-FAL Sweepstakes Rule: 
at the same address. All entries must be received by October 31, 1998. No purchase necessary to win. Odd} 
of winning depend on number of entries received. Winner will be chosen via random drawing on or abou 
November 16, 1998. Approximate retail value of prize, $3,500. One grand-prize winner and a guest wil) 
receive round-trip coach airfare from the major commercial airport nearest to the winner’s home to one of the 
five cities mentioned in the "Rising Stars" section and hotel accommodations for period of time stated above } 
One dinner for two at the mentioned restaurant also included in prize. All other expenses are the sole respon 
sibility of the winner. Trip must be taken by one year from the date of acceptance. Certain travel restriction: 
and blackout dates may apply. The grand-prize winner and his/her travel companion may be required to sigt 
an affidavit of eligibility and liability/publicity release. You must be a U.S. resident, 21 years of age or olde} 


to enter. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited. 
1 








Bx VEGA 


The Venetian 





There’s hardly a more romantic place 
than Venice, and nothing more roman- 
tic than seeing it from a gondola. 
Graceful arched bridges, flowing canals, 
vibrant piazzas, and stone walkways 
beckon tourists to sightsee and explore. 


Next April, when The Venetian opens, 
visitors to Las Vegas will be able to stroll 
beneath the majestic colonnades of the 
Doge’s Palace, linger along the Rialto 
Bridge, or gaze across canals at the 
Campanile Tower. The Venetian prom- 
ises to set a new standard for luxury, 
reproducing the legendary city’s land- 
marks with strict attention to detail. 
Offering over 3,000 rooms, each of the 
standard guest rooms at The Venetian is 
a 700-square-foot suite with a marble 
foyer entrance, a plush canopy-draped 
bedchamber, and a sunken living room 
area. Guests may relax in a 130-square- 
foot bath finished in fine Italian marble. 
In addition, The Venetian will offer 
318 Piazza, Doge, and Penthouse Suites 
of up to 5,000 square feet. 


The world’s greatest chefs make the 
resort a premier dining destination. 
Visitors can choose from elegant restau- 
rants, including Joachim Splichal’s 
Patina, David Overton’s Grand Lux 
Café, Emeril Lagasse’s Delmonico 
Steakhouse, and Canaletto, a new con- 
cept by Larry Mindel of Il Fornaio. 


The Grand Canal Shoppes, the com- 


plex’s Renaissance-themed indoor 
mall, features exclusive retailers, cob- 
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special advertising section 


bled walkways and a 1,200-foot-long 
reproduction of Venice’s Grand Canal. 


With world-class service, The Venetian’s 
hospitality allows guests to fully enjoy 
all the romance of this fabled city with- 
in acity. In an atmosphere where every 
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appointment reflects a way of living 
that is also an art, The Venetian is a des- 
tination without peer. 


For information or reservations, con- 
tact (800) 494-3556 or visit our website 
at www.venetian.com. 
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LAS VEGA 


Rio Suite 


Hotel & Casino 





Who would have guessed that the 
world’s largest public collection of fine 
and rare wines was in Las Vegas? From 
the Bordeaux region of France to Napa 
Valley, the Wine Cellar Tasting Room 
& Retail Shoppe at the Rio Suite Hotel 
& Casino has more than 700 different 
wines. The cellar’s centerpiece is the 
$1-million Chateau d’Yquem collection, 
with bottles from every vintage produced 
between 1855 and 1990. 


The Wine Cellar Tasting Room is just one 
part of the Rio’s Masquerade Village, a 
$200-million expansion project that com- 
bines entertainment, food, shopping, lux- 
ury accommodations, and gaming. 
Along two levels of the Village, Tuscan- 
tiled paths lead to a host of shopping 
options, from fashionable Nicole Miller 
to Houdini’s Magic Shop. 


Dining options abound, from fresh 
seafood at Buzios to country French cui- 
sine at Napa Restaurant, inspired by 
world-renowned chef Jean-Louis Palladin. 
The gaming facilities feature 2,500 slot 

machines, over 100 gaming tables, 


a full-service race and sports 











book, and a poker room. 


Just south of the resort is 
The Rio Secco Golf Club 
(pronounced seko, Portu- 
guese for “dry”’). The 18-hole 
championship course was 

designed by famed 
course architect Rees 
Jones and is home to 


the Butch Harmon 
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cia 


School of Golf, which has produced a 
rather successful alumni: Tiger Woods. 


The Rio’s most recent venture is an exhibi- 
tion of the largest assemblage of historic 
Russian art objects ever shown in the 
United States. From November 7, 1998 
through April 15; 1999, 1,150 Imperial 
pieces from the palaces of Peterhof will be 
on display. In addition to these priceless 
objects, the Fabergé-crafted Chanticleer 
Egg, presented by Czar Nicolas II to his 
mother in 1903, will be on loan from the 
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Ask for the “Las Vegas Luxe 

Special” while making your 

reservations and receive: 

* Two free tickets to ride in our 
Masquerade Show in the Sky 

* Free entry to the Rio Spa 

* $10 off at Napa or Fiore 
restaurants 

* Ten percent off at participating 
Masquerade Village specialty 
shoppes when you enroll in the 
free Play Rio Club 





Forbes Magazine Collection, New York. 


Fine art, wine, and upscale dining; the 
Rio could possibly remake Las Vegas’ | 
reputation single-handedly. 


For more information or reservations, | 
call toll-free 888-PLAY-RIO or visit our | 
website at www.playrio.com. 
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Few Las Vegas hotels blend the city’s 
over-the-top allure with upscale accom- 
modations as well as the MGM Grand 
Hotel/Casino. 


The MGM Grand Garden Arena seats 
over sixteen thousand for concerts 
(Fleetwood Mac, Yanni, and Elton John 
played to sold-out crowds last winter) and 
championship boxing. The Hollywood 
Theatre hosts entertainment legends like 
Tom Jones, Gladys Knight, and Rodney 
Dangerfield. Most recently, Studio 54 
opened its doors. The Vegas edition of 
this trend-setting disco-era nightclub has 
four dance floors, four separate bars, and 
private and semi-private lounges. 


Voted the World’s Leading Casino (1994 
World Travel Awards), MGM Grand’s 
diverse gaming area has 3,700 gaming 
machines, 165 tables, race and sports 
book, a poker room, and keno. Equal in 
size to four football fields, the casino also 
has a high-limit area in the style found in 
casinos along the French Riviera. 


Although MGM Grand is dubbed “The 
City of Entertainment,” on the plush side 
it offers a Grand Pool and Spa complex 
for an indulgent swimming and sun- 
bathing experience. The complex has five 
pools, lush landscaping, a river pool, 
bridges, fountains, and waterfalls. The 
Grand Spa houses state-of-the-art cardio- 
vascular and weight-training equipment 
along with personal treatment rooms for 
massages, scrubs, and facials. 


Suites come replete with amenities 
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including 
multiple bed- 
rooms, saunas, 
Italian marble 
bathrooms, 
and outdoor 
patios with whirlpools. Several of the pre- 
mium rooms, used primarily for celebri- 
ties and VIPs, are outfitted with a wet bar, 
dining room, and full-size kitchen staffed 
by a private chef. The MGM Grand 
Marriott hotel, and the Mansion at MGM 
Grand, housing 29 private suites and 
villas, are currently under construction. 


The cuisine is on par with the accommo- 
dations and guests should come prepared 
to sample the fare from ten signature 
restaurants. “Must-tastes” include farm- 
raised ostrich at Gatsby’s by executive 
chef Terry Fong, blue-corn enchiladas 
courtesy of Mark Miller at his Coyote 
Cafe and Grill Room, pasta specialties 
from Franco Nuschese’s Tre Visi and La 
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Scala, and banana cream pie at Emeril 
Lagasse’s New Orleans Fish House. 


To play to the fullest and luxuriate Vegas- 
style, the MGM Grand Hotel/Casino 
gets top billing, and the stars aren’t only 
found on stage. The hotel has won the 
Mobil Travel Guide four-star rating every 
year since 1996. 


For information or reservations, call 
(800) 929-1111 or (702) 891-1111, or visit 
our website at www.mgmgrand.com. 
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LAS VEGA 
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Paris-Las Vegas 


‘A Casino Resort 


Paris, Texas. Paris, Idaho. Paris, 
Maine. They may share the name, but 
not one of these cities comes close to 
owning a 50-story Eiffel Tower or other 
famous French landmark replicas such 
as the Paris Opera House, Arc de 
Triomphe and the Louvre. 


Paris-Las Vegas will open in September 
1999 adjacent to Bally’s on the Las 
Vegas Strip. Engineers and architects 
have made numerous research trips to 
Paris, France to ensure that the recreat- 
ed landmarks at Paris-Las Vegas will be 
authentic down to the last detail. 


The resort’s eight French-inspired 
restaurants will include a working bak- 
ery where guests will actually sit among 
people kneading dough, creating 
French pastries or removing baguettes 
from the oven. Guests will enjoy a tra- 
ditional rotisserie, where they can view 
meat, fish and poultry being slow-roast- 
ed in large glass-enclosed rotisserie 
ovens, and a typical French brasserie 
featuring the only al fresco seating on 
the Las Vegas Strip. 


The resort’s signature restaurant, locat- 
ed 17 stories above the Strip in the 
Eiffel Tower, will offer a relaxed, 
sophisticated fine dining experience. 
A largely French-trained staff will be 
charged with building the bridge 
between French cuisine and American 
expectations. 


The 85,000-square-foot casino will be 


crisscrossed by radial cobblestone 
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pathways and lined with French 


wrought-iron street lamps. A 40-foot 
ceiling with a painted mural of the sky 
will dome 100 gaming tables, a race and 
sports book, and over 2,400 slot 
machines. A picturesque bridge, a 
replica of the Pont Alexandre III, will 
serve as the queue to the elevators to 
the Eiffel Tower observation deck. 

Paris-Las Vegas will offer more than 
130,000 square feet of convention 
space, including a recreation of the 
Hall of Mirrors at the Palace of 
Versailles. The property will also have 
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| 
2,914 elegantly appointed guest room 
31,500 square feet of French retail sho’ 
ping, a European spa and health club a1 
a two-acre roof-top swimming pool set 


a manicured French garden. 
















For room reservation information, ce 
1-888-BON-JOUR. 
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Paris, Texas. Paris, Idaho. Paris, 
Maine. They may share the name, but 
not one of these cities comes close to 
owning a 50-story Eiffel Tower or other 
famous French landmark replicas such 
as the Paris Opera House, Arc de 
Triomphe and the Louvre. 


Paris-Las Vegas will open in September 
1999 adjacent to Bally’s on the Las 
Vegas Strip. Engineers and architects 
have made numerous research trips to 
Paris, France to ensure that the recreat- 
ed landmarks at Paris-Las Vegas will be 
authentic down to the last detail. 


The resort’s eight French-inspired 
restaurants will include a working bak- 
ery where guests will actually sit among 
people kneading dough, creating 
French pastries or removing baguettes 
from the oven. Guests will enjoy a tra- 
ditional rotisserie, where they ~ 
meat, fish and p 
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| O)rver NOW and discover all the pleasures of The New Yorker at 
_ the lowest price available — just $29.95 for a full year. 


_ Week after week, you'll enjoy the unique mix of insights, intrigue, and humor 
we’re known for. Ever-popular columns such as The Talk of the Town, 

A Reporter at Large, book, film, and theater reviews, original fiction and poetry 
from the greats of our time. Complete listings of events, galleries, dance, 
theater, and nightlife, updated weekly. 


AND, OF COURSE, THOSE NEW YORKER CARTOONS. 


Wit, whimsy, gossip, opinions, and literature — delivered fresh every seven 
days. You’ll lift your spirits, nourish your mind, and thoroughly enjoy yourself. 








All for (9% off the cover price. 


SAY YES NOW—MAIL THE CARD TODAY! 


If the card is missing, write to: THE NEW YORKER, P.O. Box' 52312, Boulder, CO 80323-2312. 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 148 


POSITANO 


Franco Zeffirelli 
hrough the foliage were 
romantic glimpses of Posi- 
tano, an opera set with dramatic 
mountains behind it,” is how 
director Franco Zeffirelli de- 
scribed Le Tre Ville when he 
first visited it in the 1940s. On 


its coastal perch, the site is 
cloistered by gardens (below). 
Over the past 30 years Zeffirelli 
has transformed each of the 
three villas into “a Shangri-la, a 
fantasyland,” (AD, Jan. 1988). 
One guest villa has Baroque 
doors, 18th-century Sicilian tile 


and architectural fragments res- 


‘cued from Neapolitan estates 


(below). A path leads past ter- 
races to an oval grotto and a 
private jetty: “I’m always chang- 
ing this, planting that,” said 


Zeffirelli. “But it’s essentially a 
creative place.” $12 million. 


Contessa Simonetta Brandolini 
d’Adda, The Best in Italy; 39-05- 
522-3064. 


MANHATTAN 


Bea 1920 and 1940 ar- 


chitect Rosario Candela de- 
signed the majority of the great 
prewar buildings on Park and 
Fifth avenues. The front apart- 
ment on the 14th floor of a Park 
Avenue building has had only 
two owners since 1930. Occupy- 
ing 7,200 square feet, it features 
antique French boiserie, four 
fireplaces, parquet de Versailles 
floors and a Neoclassical-style 
dining room (left) inspired by 
Sir John Soane’s Pitzhanger 
Manor. Floor-to-ceiling bronze 
doors open to one of two ter- 
races, which have views of the 
city’s skyline. The private quar- 
ters contain four master suites 
and three additional bedrooms. 
$15.5 million. 


Kirk Henckels, Stribling Private 
Brokerage; 212/570-2440. 


continued on page 158 








different size breeds are on 
totally different schedules. A 
Chihuahua is done g 
eight months. 1 c 
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eh Eukanuba’ products LOW have 


OmegaCoat; an exclusive fag aa that | 
achieves a perfect balance of flax seed and 
fish-based Omega -6:and -3 fatty acids. 
And ‘as university research has proven, 
balancing these fatty acids is what matters. 
Simply adding more: and more doesn't, 
Closer to home, you ‘ll begin to notice a | 
definite improvement in your dog's skin 
and coat in as little as 6 to 8 weeks. 
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“full growth 





Large Breed. (Plus and good health. 
Natural Lamb And they just 


G Rice Puppy.) love the taste. 


Because different Eukanuba Helping 
breeds do grow at raise the world’s 


different rates, we best dogs for 


‘adjust protein, fiber, over fifty years. 


fat, vitamin and mineral content 


for breed size, and formulate 


optimum calcium to phosphorus 


levels. Your growing puppy never 


gets too much of a good 


thing. Or too little. Eukanuba's 


precise balance of real chicken or 


lamb and quality ingredients completely satisfies 


with their ongoing 1 Butsitional needs. Maintains 





Jog Foods 


For more information call toll-free 1-888-385-2682. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 





house built circa 1897 in Southampton 

is a masterpiece of Victorian detailing. 
The five-bay, gambrel-roof summer house 
was constructed of swell-belly brick with an 
exposed-concrete framework and Queen 
Anne windows (above). It was last pur- 
chased in 1986 by a trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art and noted collector of 19th- 
century decorative arts. He began a com- 
prehensive makeover and hired a team of 
interior designers that included the late 
Mark Hampton and Mark Kaminski. The 
W. A. S. Benson light fixture in the dining 
room (right) and antique wallpapers, such as 


Call for our 1998 the 1887 William Morris Willow Bough pat- 








216-page ee ev Coy tern, reflect late-Victorian influences. The 


six-bedroom Long Island cottage has five 


JOHN HALL 


today. ae ee 
fireplaces, and the grounds include English 
(800) 398-1199 gardens landscaped by Deborah Nevins, 
statuary, a pergola and fountain and a se- 
cluded swimming pool. $4.5 million. 


Cast STONE MANUFACTURER 


Factory Direct PRICING * ; 
NATIONWIDE DAB Aaa Joseph A a Kazickas, Dunemere Associates Real 


. To THE TRADE Estate; 516/324-6400. 0 














KALLISTA® PRESENTS 


A NEW LINE OF ELEGANT 


BATH FIXTURES AND 


FURNITURE DESIGNED 


BY BARBARA BARRY. 


ASK YOUR DESIGNER 


OR ARCHITECT TO 


ARRANGE A VISIT TO 


THE KALLISTA SHOW- 


ROOM NEAREST YOU. 


OR SEND $10 FOR OUR 


FULL COLOR CATALOG. 


KALLISTA INC. 


2446 VERNA COURT 


SAN LEANDRO, CA 94577 


TEL 1.888.4KALLISTA 


www.kallistainc.com 



















Red Baron’s is for the finest homes in the worl: 


There is an auction in Atlanta over the weekend of October 24 & 25. It will sell 
10 million dollars worth of the finest architectural antiques, decorative arts and 
collectibles imaginable. It will do so without any minimum or 
reserve bids. If you are building or decorating a palatial 
home or are a designer or collector, 

you probably already 
know about it. 






If you do not, 
you need 
to find out. f 
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Above: Period Art Nouveau buffet and server 
in walnut with flame mahogany panels and Above: Signed Erard concert grand piano in Lou 
sinuous stylistic detail and signature drawer \ al Sree | ei * case with intricate floral and rocaille mare 

pulls and abstract bronze decoration 1 PP Optics 
Attributed to Majorelle 
buffer 93"h x 81"w, server 64h x 49"w 
Below: Large carved Carrara marble group of 
Cupid and Psyche. Italian, circa 1870 
Sei aad 


and extensive doré ormolu and paw fk 
WAGER Rom SPAM ORToM eel UNT TiAl Mm eC e) ano 
Sena ae Pan 

Below: Carrara marble figure of a woman, | 

, clothed and preparing to bathe, a masterful 

gown, hat and shoes at her feet. Signe 
O.Andreoni - Pisa, circa 1885 

60"h x 15"w 






Palatial transitional Renaissance exposition cabinet in walnut with each piece exhibiting the singular 
talent of a master carver. Circa 1860, Paris, the piece boasts a central lower panel elaborately carved 
in high relief depicting numerous putti engaged in a hunt scene. Two larger cherubic caryatids frame 
the scene and support the upper cabinet which itself is adorned with immaculate floral decoration 






and ultimately gives rise to a spectacular fruited cornice. This piece stands as legacy to a time and a 
place where the world’s finest cabinetry was produced and it will be sold only at Red Baron's. 
118"h x 83"w 


! ..and their residents. Pena 


acanthus chandelier with 
carved red alabaster dome and 
shades and three feminine 
winged figures surmounted on 
aaremecrn lear lie 
f 48” drop x 45” diameter 


Monumental two tier fountain in hand cut Italian Vicenza stone. Four 
mermaids hold spouting cornucopia beneath four large scalloped bowls. 
Atop the bowls stand a group of four putti, each plumbed with a different 
vessel. The putti support another, smaller grouping of scalloped bowls 
atop of which stands a muscled Neptune holding his trident, a large 
spouting dolphin swirled about his legs. 

18° tall 
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For a FREE color catalog, contact: nate eto te Be ree CUR Neyo ene ex Ene eae 
(404)252-3770. Fax (404)257-0268 rbaron@onramp.net 








Interior Design by Thomas Pheasant, ASID 
Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


CRISP AND 
CLASSIC Ts 
MARYLAND 


ELEGANT LINES AND LIGHT 
TONES DEFINE A RESIDENCE 
FOR ART COLLECTORS 


ike the overture of 

an opera, the en- 

trance hall of a resi- 

dence often provides 
a foretaste of the themes to 
come. Such is the case with 
Jeanne and Otto Ruesch’s 
sixteen-room Norman Re- 
vival house in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. In the spacious 
oval entrance hall, a Helen 
Frankenthaler painting re- 
flects Jeanne Weaver Ruesch’s 
interest in American contem- 
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A 1929 house in Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land, modernized in the 1970s, was 
renovated by Thomas Pheasant, who 
took his cues from the Norman 
Revival exterior. ABOVE: Pheasant 
designed the entrance hall’s oval 
window grille to echo the original 
iron railing. Stark runner. 


Ricut: The plaster crown molding 
Pheasant added in the living room 
—inspired by the 1920s mantel- 
piece—is embellished with a qua- 
trefoil motif that the designer re- 
peated throughout the house. The 
bronze lyre is by John Dreyfuss. J. 
Robert Scott drapery fabric. 
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»ELOW: “A once dark hall was illu- 
minated by the oval window and a 
conservatory, to the right,” Pheas- 
ant says. “The paneling adds char- 
acter and helps define the scale.” 














The door at left opens onto an 
elevator for the clients’ younger 
son, who uses a wheelchair. 










porary art. The Biedermej- 
Cr settee announces Swiss- 
born Otto Ruesch’s abiding 
fondness for antique furni- 
ture. A graceful pedestal ta- 
ble of Karelian birch signals 
Thomas Pheasant’s frequent 
use of the highly polished 
wood In the pleces he created 
for the house. 

The Washington, D.C., de- 
signer was engaged by the 
Ruesches when the house 
was still, as he says, “in the 
midst of demolition.” Out- 
side, the structure was, and 
remains, vintage Honfleur— 
Gothic windows, 4 round tow- 
er with a conical roof, a coat 
of arms over the stone door- 
way. Inside, though, it was 
( hevy Chase nondescript. 
“{ onsequently, there was 4 
lot of ripping out and tearing 
down.” Says Pheasant, who 
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worked with architect David 
Jones. “( Inly the living room 
and dining room were spared.” 

When the dust settled, 
Pheasant noted the quatre- 
foil detail on the surviving 
stone fireplaces and on the 
original metal stair railing, 
and this became the main 
decorative motif throughout 
the house. Repeated on crown 
moldings, casings and iron- 
work, it serves as the link be- 
tween old and new. 

The Ruesches, who run a 
Washington-based interna- 


RiGutT: Limiting wall paneling to 
door height in the family room 
“lessened the tall, narrow feeling of 
the room,” says Pheasant, who also 
added the French doors and crown 
molding. The 1947 photographs are 
by Godfrey Frankel, Donghia plaid 
on chairs and sofa; Stark carpet. 
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BeLow: Upholstering the master 
bedroom walls in the same cela- 
don-gray fabric, from Donghia, 
that he used for the draperies and 





= headboard “created a nesting at- 
mosphere,” Pheasant observes. 
> The black-lacquered night table is 
af his own design. Masland carpet. 
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tional financial services firm, 
had admired the designer’s 
work in the homes of some 
of their friends. “The feel- 
ing I always got when walk- 
ing into his rooms was one 
of calmness,” Jeanne Ruesch 
says, “and as we’re in a hectic 
business, that calmness was 
very appealing.” 

Using his trademark neu- 
tral palette—celadon, taupe, 


stone, tobacco and pale yel- 
low—he created for his clients 


Lert: For the oval library, Pheas- 
ant designed curved cherrywood 
bookshelves distinguished by slen- 
der ebonized columns, “reminis- 
cent of the Biedermeier furniture 
the clients love.” Robert Allen cot- 
ton velvet for chairs, sofa and drap- 
eries; Hokanson carpet. 





a quiet refuge furnished with 
his own distinctive pieces. In 
the family room, there’s his 
slyly whimsical stone-topped 
low table with a pair of round 
magnifying glasses incorpo- 
rated into the base, as well as 
two chairs and a sofa covered 
in taupe mohair. In the din- 
ing room, the Karelian birch 
side table is his variation on a 
French period console with 
scrolling X legs. Flanking the 
dining room fireplace are a 
pair of what look like tall 
chests of drawers but are ac- 
tually china cupboards. ‘These 
too are in Karelian birch, 
Pheasant’s favorite wood be- 
cause it blends in with his 

preferred colors. 
What Pheasant excels in is 
continued on page 254 
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Architecture by Office for Metropolitan Architecture/Rem Koolhaas 
Text by Victoria Newhouse/Photography by Todd Eberle 


Cor: A concrete cylinder clad in 
stainless steel rises through the ter- 
race, providing structural support 
and enclosing a spiral stair. “The 


tension between levels generates 
the design,” says Koolhaas. The 
porthole windows match users’ po- 
sitions and frame the landscape. 


Axsove: The interplay of exterior 
and interior that defines the living 
area can be seen from the entrance 
hall on the terrace. The house’s 
third stairway is visible in the back- 
ground. Sanded and waxed con- 
crete was used for the ceilings; the 


floors are made of aluminum panels. 








verlooking the Gi- 
ronde River valley 
and the city of 
Bordeaux, a brown 
concrete box perforated by 
Swiss cheese porthole win- 
dows appears to float on a 
hillside. Beneath it, the sur- 
real vision includes living 
room furniture that seems to 
be clustered outdoors (it is, 
in fact, enclosed in glass). 
Unusual enough in its arrest- 


Opposite: Beyond the living zone, 

a terrace offers views of the sur- 
rounding countryside. An inclined 
aluminum door slides open to con- — 
nect the central staircase, below, 

to the living area. A pile of fire- 
wood doubles as a railing. At left 

is a built-in bench. 


ing ambiguities between sol- 
id and void, interior and ex- 
terior, expansion and con- 
traction, the house is made 
even more uncommon by its 
orientation around an eleva- 
tor consisting of an eleven- 
and-a-half-by-ten-foot pis- 
ton-driven platform without | 
doors or walls. Fitted with | 
an oversize desk, the mobile 
room serves as an office for 
one of the clients, who is dis- 
abled. It is the core of the | 
dwelling: Each of the house’s 
levels is complete only when ~ 
the elevator is present. 

The structure, covering ~ 
5,400 square feet, is the most 
recent residence by Rem 
Koolhaas, who is better | 
known for public buildings — 
and city plans than for do- 
mestic projects. Despite four | 
houses and one housing 
complex built in the past 
decade, Koolhaas prefers to 
think of himself as a planner — 
rather than an architect, be- 
cause, he says, “architecture 
limits and exhausts possibili- 
ties, while urbanism gener- 
ates potentials.” 

The Dutchman set forth 
his challenge to traditional 
attitudes twenty years ago in 
his now classic book, Deliri- 
ous New York, in which he 
rejected order, stability and 
beauty in favor of the uncer- 
tainty and transience of to- 
day’s “culture of congestion.” 
Far from finding fault with 
Manhattan’s relentless densi- 
ty, for instance, Koolhaas 
embraced it. He further de- 
veloped these ideas in his 
1995 book, S,M,L,XL, whose 
Large and Extra Large sec- 

















tions describe his best-known 
work, including Euralille, a 
city and commuting hub he 
designed in northern France 
that will serve fifty million 
people. As different as this 
massive program seems to be 
from that of a private home, 
for Koolhaas they both must 
confront the same problem— 
what he calls “the terrifying 


beauty of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” He is quick to point 
out that “Furalille was neces- 
sary for the Bordeaux house.” 

Koolhaas began to think 
about this project approxi- 
mately four years ago. At that 
time he was one of several 
architects approached by a 
Bordeaux couple who had 
three young children and 
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A piston-driven elevator platform 
is the core of the house, traversing 
all three stories and serving as 

a mobile office for the disabled 
client. Lert: Glass shelving extends 
through the three floors and is eas- 
ily accessible at any point. When 
the platform is at the lower level, 


it leaves a void in the upper floors; 
a security railing automatically 
rises around the perimeter of the 
open space. Top: As the platform 
ascends, it completes each level. 
ABove: Life-Head by Gilbert & 
George hangs at the top level, 
which has a plate-glass ceiling. 














Anove: The kitchen, on the lowest RiGut: The cavelike entrance to 


level, is carved into the hill on one the central stair, which leads up to 
side and faces the courtyard on the the terrace and is open to the sky, 
other. Maarten Van Severen de- begins with a subtle curve. Treads 
signed the cooktop and counters, made from local stone contrast 
which are made of concrete. The with the poured-synthetic-resin 
refrigerator is stainless steel, and floor. Since rain can reach the 

the far wall is afromosa wood. stairwell, drains were installed. 


wanted to exchange their 
historic town house in the 
eighteenth-century city for 
a contemporary suburban 
home. The discussion was 
interrupted by an automo- 
bile accident that severely 


limited the husband’s use of 


his limbs. His subsequent 
confinement to a wheelchair 
gave new urgency to the 
need to leave what had be- 
come highly impractical liv- 
ing conditions. ‘The problem 
of circulation was now a pri- 


ority, and Koolhaas’s exper- 


tise in this area landed him 
the job. The husband’s re- 
quest for a house that would 
be complex—“because it will 
define my world”—gave Kool- 
haas ample opportunity to 
apply Extra Large concepts 
to asmall scale. 

A narrow country road 
meanders up to the ridge on 
which the house stands. 
From there one glimpses 
only one end of the trim 
brown box balanced on a 
shiny fat stainless-steel-clad 
concrete cylinder; passage 














Lert: The six-and-a-half-foot- sink, for instance, is totally flat 


diameter oculus in the children’s to accommodate his client’s lim- 
room is the upper level’s only ited mobility, and the generous 
opening to the west, facing Bor- spaces allow wheelchair access. 
deaux and the Gironde River. The round windows were treated 
ABove: Koolhaas conceived the in various ways: Some are oper- 
bath with certain requirements able, and some narrow into a 

in mind: The thick acrylic-plate funnel shape and have fixed glass. 


under a long wall places the 
visitor in the entrance court- 
yard, where the structure’s 
three levels are revealed. 
Completely enclosed and 
containing the only lawn in 
an otherwise uncultivated 
site, the courtyard is a secure 
sanctuary that offers a mo- 
ment of calm before the ad- 
venture of the house begins. 

Instead of leading indoors, 
the main entrance discloses 
an outdoor stair that gent- 
ly curves up to a large 
terrace beyond the glazed 


living area. A small door to 
the right of the main portal 
opens to a narrow spiral stair 
within the stainless-steel-clad 
cylinder. To the left is an en- 
tranceway that provides easy 
access to the elevator. The 
shaft’s large plate-glass ceil- 
ing offers a view of the sky, 
echoing the actual openness 
of the central stairway. 

So different are the house’s 
three levels that Koolhaas 
describes them as “three 
houses, one on top of the 
other.” Carved into the hill, 
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Lert: The house’s three levels can 
be seen from the landscaped en- 
trance. “Only the courtyard is cul- 
tivated,” says Koolhaas. “Elsewhere 
nature reasserts its rights.” For 
stability, a 40-ton counterweight 
was attached to the steel roof 
beam and buried underground. 


BeLow: The entire south side can 
be opened electronically. The portal 
frame is another support. “I worked 
with a combination of logic and the 
client’s sense of adventure and ex- 
panding boundaries for the house 
and the family,” says Koolhaas 
(bottom, on the elevator platform). 





the lowest level contains the 
kitchen and provides areas 
for informal family activi- 
ties. The enclosed top story 
is divided into independent 
sleeping areas for the parents 
and the children, connected 
by a narrow outdoor gang- 
way. Between them is the 
transparent living and enter- 
taining level. All three are 
intersected by a single wall 
that contains several hundred 
feet of glass shelves for the 
husband’s books, papers and 
other daily necessities. The 
elevator/office platform can 
be stopped at any point on 
this “cultural wall.” 

In contrast with the inti- 
mate enclosures of the ground 
level, the undivided living 
level opens to spectacular 
views. Its polished-concrete 
ceiling and aluminum floor 
may not be everyone’s cup of 
tea, but in fact the cool indus- 
trial nature of these materials 


is tempered by an extraordi- 
nary refinement: Exquisitely 
proportioned and detailed, 
the space becomes an out- 
door pavilion when its south 
side is opened electronically. 

On the upper level, the 








concrete box’s structural func- 
tion ruled out normal win- 
dow perforations, so the port- 
hole solution was adopted. 
Throughout, contrast is the 
keynote: Flowing, open spaces 

continued on page 254 
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DECORATIVE ART ON PARK 


\ RICH PALETTE OF COLOR AND PATTERN IN MANHATTAN 


ISO 





Interior Design by Robert Denning 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Durston Saylor 






“Tt has a lot of mood; everything is 
layered,” Robert Denning says of 
his clients’ Park Avenue apartment. 
Portrait of Jacqueline Fontaine, 1911, 


/RASemrens 
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by Vuillard hangs above the side- 
board in the living room, left. Re- 
gency table, foreground, Kentshire 
Galleries. Pierre Frey sofa fabric. 
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he first mission of 
a high-level deco- 


rator who has been 
commissioned to 
update a residence designed 
by a high-level competitor is 
usually to obliterate all traces 
of the other’s work. Or so 
Robert Denning has long ob- 
served. “I’ve always thought 
that what one decorator does 
to another would make an 
amusing story,” he says. 
Denning can laugh because 
he has not fallen victim to 
this all-too-human syndrome. 
Consider, as a case in point, a 
Park Avenue apartment that 
the late Italian master Renzo 
Mongiardino created in the 
1980s for a previous own- 
er. When longtime clients 
of Denning’s bought it two 


Lert: “I had the Russian Neoclas- 
sical chairs and the Regency table 
gilded to introduce gold to the 
dining room,” says Denning. 

The existing walls had been paint- 
ed to look like marquetry. Above 
the console table is Au Skating 
Café, 1882, by Jean-Louis Forain. 


BeLow: “The kitchen is a very simple 
room, yet even simplicity takes a lot 
of work to get right.” An antique 
marble, brass and steel baker’s table 
from France centers the space. “T al- 
Ways start in the middle when I de- 
sign a room.” The black-and-white 
checkerboard floor is marble. 


years ago, he refused to de- 
molish his predecessor’s ex- 
traordinary wall treatments 

even though they were 
showing some wear and tear. 

“Mongiardino designed the 
hand-painted silk velvet fab- 
ric on the living room walls,” 
explains Denning. “I couldn’t 
have made it better. It was 
worn and there were dark 
spots where paintings had 
hung, but I knew they would 
be covered up. And there were 
other masterful pieces of art- 
istry, such as the walls in 
the dining room, painted to 
look like marquetry, and the 
trompe l’oeil murals in the 
studiolo. 1 couldn’t dismiss 
this. I had to respect it.” 

One reason Denning could 
leave Mongiardino’s work in- 
tact is that he long ago estab- 
lished his own mastery in 
the realm of color, pattern 
and texture. For almost four 
decades he has abandoned 
caution and restraint in fa- 
vor of yards and yards of 
damask, layer upon layer of 
taffeta and lace draperies, 
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and boldly patterned uphol- 
stery fabrics set against car- 
pets of swirling color. 

Yet because he was, in es- 
sence, collaborating with the 
previous designer, Denning 
took a quieter approach in the 
living room—that is, he used 
less damask and satin on the 
furnishings. For the back-to- 
back sofa, he chose a yellow 
floral more reminiscent of van 
Gogh’s Provence than Proust’s 
Paris, the city and period that 
his interiors often evoke. “The 
fabric on the sofa is the re- 
freshment for the dark spots 
on the walls,” he points out. 
“If this room had been made 
more Italian by adding more 
damask, it would have gotten 
too serious. I think this fabric 
lifts the room out of a ‘stu- 
dent of antiquity’ feeling.” 

For the rest of the living 
room, Denning conceived a 
palette that complemented 
the existing wall treatment. 
He enjoyed building on the 
amber tone of the walls. 
“The great problem with a 
room like this is that because 
you're starting your decora- 
tion with an old, tired fabric, 
it could end up looking fud- 
dy-duddy,” he remarks. “The 
amber yellow prevents that. 
Then you add the pink—and 
nothing is more beautiful 
than pink with amber. You 
do that and you’re in.” 

The cumulative effect is a 
warm glow that makes the 
room seem less like a real 
environment than a movie 
set. The secret, as in films, is 
the lighting. “What I do with 
lampshades is a signature for 
me,” says Denning. “Even 


the most beautiful Europe- 


continued on page 255 


“The drapery taffeta is happy and 
floral and makes the master bed- 
room gardenlike.” Placed between 
the windows are La Meénagere, 

18 »y Saintin, top, and A Portrait 
of \ noiselle Raffaelli, 1881, by 
Raffa The Regency table and 
chairs, «ht, are from Florian Papp. 
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ALIFORNIA 
OLK GALLERY 


A DESIGNER’S MALIBU HOUSE IS 
TAILORED TO HER COLLECTION 


Interior Design by Karin Blake 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by David O. Marlow 


ome houses can be relied on to 

impart a lesson or two about how 

to design a future residence. De- 

signer Karin Blake’s transition 
from her previous Malibu house in a 
canyon to her present one, which is at 
the beach, is an interesting case of one 
place positively and fundamentally in- 
fluencing another. 

Blake’s former residence was a house 
Thornton Abell had designed for a 
painter in the early 1960s (see Architec- 
tural Digest, October 1993). Befitting an 
artist’s studio, the house had spaces with 
generous volume and abundant light 
and was made of plain but atmospheric 
materials, such as smooth white plaster, 
glazed white tile and poured cement. 
Its crisp environment provided an ex- 
cellent background for Blake’s extensive 
collection of folk art and became the 
model when she set about renovating 
her new home. 

Blake’s current Los Angeles base (she 
and her husband, William Levine, also 
have a farmhouse in Montana [see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, September 1996]) be- 
gan as a fairly average Spanish-style 
house that had been built on spec in the 
early 1980s. It was sheathed in thickly 
troweled stucco and had wood-frame 


Oppostre: Blake expanded the liv- 
ing room with steel I-beams. A 
turn-of-the-century camel is in 
front of an 1850s low table that she 
purchased from the antiques de- 
partment at Lord & Taylor when 
she was 18. Rose Tarlow—Melrose 
House chairs. Fabric from Donghia. 
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“I feel most comfortable in a min- 
imalist setting,” says Karin Blake 
(right). She stripped her new Mal- 
ibu residence of many of its Span- 
ish elements and extended the 
roof to accommodate her folk art 
collection. BELow: Stainless-steel 
doors frame the entrance hall. 
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Asove: The 18th-century chimney 
breast in the dining area is from 
New England. “Furnishing the 
room was rather difficult,” Blake 
says. “I already see things that 
should be stripped down further.” 
Two Victorian cat andirons face 
the English Windsor chairs. 


Lert: An apple-picking ladder 
leans against a beam in the dining 
area. “I’ve had one in all my houses, 
but my children hate it,” she says. 
“They think it looks like we’re al- 
ways under construction.” A circa 
1890 jockey whirligig is near an ar- 
chitectural fan. Ralph Lauren sofa. 


windows and the aquamarine trim typi- 
cal of the period. Inside, all corners 
were rounded, the kitchen was dark, and 
the fireplace was fitted out with marble. 
On the plus side, the house was solid 
and had some good lines, including tall 
pitched ceilings in the living room and 
master bedroom. Overall, however, its 
sensibility was far too conventionally 
domestic (and suburban) for Blake’s 
taste. “The last house taught me that I 
feel most comfortable in a gallery-like 
atmosphere,” she says. “Sometimes I 
think that growing older is about clari- 
fying and sharpening, simplifying your 
eye, your taste and your surroundings.” 

The designer made several changes 
to the floor plan. She altered the path of 
the entrance hall, reworked the stair- 
case, reconfigured the master bedroom 
and, most significantly, doubled the size 
of the living room—or great room, as 
she now refers to it—by following the 
roofline, extending it into the garden 
and finishing it with a wall of glass that 
is framed and anchored with exposed 
steel I-beams. This immediately set a 
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contemporary tone, one Blake sustained 


by covering the rough exterior stucco 
with smooth cement, changing all the 
window frames from wood to steel and 
laying a slate floor in the living areas 
and planks in the bedrooms and stairs. 
She rehabilitated the kitchen entirely, 
adding a skylight and new windows and 
giving it a clean, industrial, white and 
stainless-steel treatment. “No one ever 
seems to notice, but one of my tricks 
is that I always remove the upper cabi- 
nets,” Blake says, by way of explain- 
ing the thinking behind the unusually 
airy and efficient kitchen. “Upper cabi- 
nets usually make kitchens dark and 
depressing. I prefer tall pantries and 
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finding ways to bring in as much light 
as possible.” 

Similarly, in the baths, she used white 
tile, glass block (“It’s only good when 
you can’t see it from the exterior of the 
house, where it tends to look clumsy”) 
and vintage pedestal sinks that she carts 
from one residence to another, like 
pieces of furniture. The living room’s 
fireplace was restructured and the mar- 
ble fire surround replaced with a nine- 
teenth-century chimney breast Blake 
found at an antiques show. It fit the 
opening almost exactly and wears a coat 
of warm dilapidated red paint that near- 
ly corresponds to the red of the steel 
I-beams. As a form, the fireplace wall it- 
















“T wanted to feel like I was living in 
a gallery filled with American folk 
art,” Blake says. Lert: In the 
breakfast area are a pair of circa 
1920 cast-sheet-iron cowboys used 
as shooting gallery targets. “I call 
them Hobbs and Marlow—they’re 
my breakfast companions.” 


Opposite: Blake created a kitchen ~ 
more in keeping with the gallery 
concept. “I gutted the space and 
put in a skylight and large industri- 
al steel windows,” she says. Metal 
hands from a glove factory in New 
York are arrayed on the range. A 
circa 1900 archery board is at right. 


self is an example of how a knowing de- 
signer can turn to advantage what oth- 
ers might perceive as an impediment 
Remaining in its original location, the 
wall now divides, and almost obstructs, 
the great room, yet Blake saw it as an im 
triguing challenge. “It inspired me té 
separate the room into two sitting ar 
eas,” she says, “without losing the sensé 
of light and air that I most wanted to 
bring into the house.” 

The goal of openness presented 
Blake with another challenge: how to 
install her furniture and folk art col= 
lection in such a way as to retail 
the house’s gallery ambience. “It takes 
a good deal of discipline,” says the 














designer, who is an inveterate collec- 
tor of primitive game boards, decoys, 
architectural fragments and (her favo- 
rite) figurative pieces, among them a 
nineteenth-century articulated Tona- 
wanda man from a carousel and circa 
1920 sheet-iron cowboy figures from a 
shooting gallery that she acquired 
specifically for the new house. “I’m al- 
ways editing, editing,” Blake remarks. 
“The great room especially required 
considerable restraint. There’s a con- 
stant tension for me between leaving 


“NO ONE EVER SEEMS TO NOTICE, BUT I ALWAYS REMOVE 
UPPER CABINETS. THEY USUALLY MAKE KITCHENS DEPRESSING.” 
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the walls empty and filling them up.” 

Blake’s upholstered furniture is sim- 
ple—“I always do at least one tuxedo 
sofa”—and slipcovered in white denim. 
It becomes part of the neutral backdrop 
and helps show off the sculptural forms 
of her farm tables, Windsor chairs, tall- 
back settles and the folk art, an area of 
collecting that “has still not quite come 
into its own in the marketplace,” says 
Blake, “although I think it will one day 
in the not-too-distant future.” 

By then, will the designer have pared 
















Lert: A Tonawanda man, an artic 
ulated carousel figure from the k 
19th century, stands in the hallwa 
near a bowling board. A weathe 

vane sits on a 19th-century apo 
cary’s chest. The circa 1875 dou- 
ble-sided game board for Parchee 
and checkers is from New Englan 


Opposite: “The master bedroom 
had a spa right in the middle—thai 
went, naturally,” says Blake, who 
designed the bed and the shades. 
“And it had a marble fireplace. 

I took that out and installed a 
simple plank floor and shelves for 
my miniature houses and stable.” 


down to.a single burlwood bowl anda 
Windsor chair? “I doubt that,” she says 
with a laugh. “Not when there’s always 
another renovation going on in my 
mind.” What, exactly, does she have 
on the drawing board? “A sitting room 
off the master bedroom, some furthet 
sharpening up of the kitchen,” Karin 
Blake begins. “And then, who knows 
maybe another house. The secret about 
me,” she confides, “is that it’s the fixing 
up I’m attracted to. I like to solve hous=7 
es—my own and my clients’ alike.” O 
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NEW YORK RIVER DANCE 


AN ARCHITECT’S FAMILY COMPOUND STRADDLES A DAM 


Architecture by Steven Mensch/Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Matt Wargo 





ear Rhinebeck, 
New York, an el- 
egant house sits 
placidly by a wa- 
terfall, or rather, right on top 
of it. The craggy outcrop- 
pings and forested hills of 
the Hudson River valley to- 
pography convinced archi- 


tect Steven Mensch, his wife, 
Pam, and their friend Greg 
Patnaude to relocate from 
Pennsylvania, along with the 
Mensches’ two teenage sons. 
The family’s pre-Revolution- 
ary farmhouse couldn’t offer 
the luxury of individually 
tailored spaces, nor did it 


have the intensity of the en- 
virons. “The falls, the rocky 
ledges and the thundering 
basin have a Wagnerian dra- 
ma,” Mensch says of the set- 
ting, which seems only to 
lack a few Rhine maidens. 
He constructed a series of 
wood-framed and copper- 


A 50-foot waterfall that tumbles 
over a 150-foot dam in the Hudson 
River valley was the site chosen by 
architect Steven Mensch for a fam- 
ily compound. He incorporated the 
1930s generator building into the 
lower levels of the house and 
placed pavilions near the falls. 
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Top: A covered walkway leads from 
the parking area to the main house, 
some 300 feet away. ABove: Stand- 
ing in the main pavilion is an 11th- 
century marble Buddha. Mensch 
painted the forest mural in colors 
that “don’t compete with the view 
or undermine the serenity.” 


“THE FALLS, THE ROC Koy 
LEDGES AND THE 
THUNDERING BASIN HAVE 
\ WAGNERIAN DRAMA.” 





roofed pavilions, three for 
living and working and three 
just for surveying the scen- 
ery. Covered walkways an- 
gling around trees and mossy 
rocks link the pavilions with 
garages at the compound’s 
entrance. “The spatial se- 
quence of the walkways leads 
the visitor from the motor 
court to the falls,” he says. 
“But one is always protected 
by this delicate linear wood 
structure that looks like a 
vine growing on ruins.” 
Mensch placed the main 


living space, a glass pavilion 
with a hip roof, to one side 
of the falls, where it perches 
atop a three-story concrete 
structure abutting the exist- 
ing dam and the fifty-foot 
waterfall. This massive base, 
punched with windows and 
wedged into the side of the 
cliff, contains two levels for 
bedrooms and one for a 
screening room. “I tried to 
meld the house with the dam 
so that it would resemble 
some old waterworks built 
into a rock ledge,” he says. 
Since he had studied and 


taught architecture at Cor- 
nell in Ithaca, New York, a 
place famed for its gorges, 
dams and old waterworks, 
Mensch had some experience 
with this type of construc- 
tion. “TI had actually built two 
houses in the Ithaca gorges.” 

Constructed in the 1930s 
by a self-taught engineer, the 
dam was conceived to har- 
ness hydroelectric power for 
the engineer’s house. “The 
dam and the generator build- 
ing were sturdy but brutal 
intrusions to the natural en- 





vironment,” Mensch notes. 
The series of detached 
square, hexagonal and rect- 
angular pavilions not only 
solved the problem imposed 
by the shape of the site but 
meant that the members of 
continued on page 256 


RiGut: “I wanted to build as lightly 
as possible and fit the buildings 
into the site’s contours,” Mensch 
says. A flagstone path leads out to a 
gazebo. “The dam creates a strik- 
ing duality between the quietness 
of the water garden above and the | 
drama of the rocks and falls below.? 
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XICO’S HACIENDA 
JE SAN AN TONIO 


A RESTORED 19TH-CENTURY ESTATE IN COLIMA WELCOMES GUESTS 


Text by Hunter Drohojowska Philp/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


* 


aving survived 

both a revolution 

and a volcanic 

eruption, Haci- 
enda de San Antonio, in Co- 
lima, Mexico, is something of 
a miracle. 

The stately pink manor 
house, on a five-thousand- 
acre plantation, is one of 
the few haciendas that have 
not been severely damaged 
since they were built in the 
nineteenth century. Nestled 
among lush mountains be- 
side the El Cordoban river, it 
is surrounded by a dramatic 
voleanic rock aqueduct, built 
in 1904, that channels water 
around the estate. The hum- 
ming of cicadas and the cries 
of wild turkeys can be heard, 


“We preserved the spirit of a Mex- 
ican hacienda and the soul of a fam- 
ily home,” Alix Marcaccini says of 
Hacienda de San Antonio, a manor 
house she decorated on a planta- 
tion in Colima, Mexico. Opposite: 
Charros’ hats from Jerez hang from 
ox yokes. The pots are Guatemalan. 


and the moist air carries the 
scent of the distant Pacific 
mixed with tuberose. 
Although Volcan de Fuego 
and Volcan Nevado de Coli- 
ma appear docile, at the end 
of the nineteenth century 
Volcan de Fuego’s eruption 
threatened the existence of 
Arnoldo Vogel’s coffee and 
sugarcane plantation, then 
known as Hacienda de Santa 
Cruz. As smoke and sparks 
flew, the German planter’s 
Mexican wife, Clotilde Que- 
vedo de Vogel, prayed to Saint 
Anthony that their home be 
spared. She thought it a mir- 
acle when the lava avoided 
the crops and buildings and 
ran alongside the river. Short- 
ly thereafter the Vogels built 


Asove: The 19th-century hacien- 
da, which can be rented by groups, 
was restored “in keeping with 
regional styles,” says architect 
Robert Couturier, who added a 
new wing. Ricut: The pool pavil- 
ion was painted pink to resemble 
the main house. 


a chapel and renamed the ha- 
cienda in honor of their pur- 
ported celestial guardian. 

In 1910 politics nearly ac- 
complished what nature had 
failed to do. During the Mex- 
ican Revolution the country’s 
plantations were seized, and 
many haciendas were demol- 
ished by the rebels. Hacienda 
de San Antonio was spared, 
though it fell into disrepair 
for more than a half century. 





In 1978 Mexican architect 
Mauricio Romano was hired 
to renovate the hacienda. He 
constructed bedrooms with 
high beam ceilings, fireplaces 
and terraces facing the origi- 
nal courtyard; he added a bil- 
liard room, a club room and a 
television room; and he re- 
stored the chapel, now con- 
sidered a fine example of 
Neoclassical architecture. 

A decade later French ar- 





Armand Aubery contributed to the 
interiors, which are decorated with 
native arts and crafts, including, in 
the yellow living room, carved 


Guatemalan wall hangings and 
Mexican cabinets with wood-and- 
bone inlays. Designers Guild up- 
holstery and drapery fabric. 











BELow: Barrel-vaulted brick ceil- 
ings define the dining room. “It 
was remarkable to watch the arti- 
sans from Guanajuato construct 


chitect Robert Couturier ex- 
panded the hacienda, bring- 
ing a classical European per- 
spective to the project. “The 
hacienda is totally theatri- 
cal,” he notes. 

With the help of his col- 
league Piero Manarat, Cou- 
turier added a second story 
to an existing wing, bring- 
ing the number of bedrooms 
to twenty-seven, each with 
spacious tiled baths, vault- 
ed brick ceilings, fireplaces 
and French doors that open 
onto the forest. A monumen- 
tal staircase with iron bal- 
ustrades leads to the second 
floor, where bedrooms are to 
the left and a rooftop terrace 
to the right provides views of 
the mountains and volcanoes. 

Couturier demolished the 
small rooms once used for 
storing machinery and built a 
living room and dining room 


the ceilings,” Couturier says. 
“They weren’t engineers; they did 
it all instinctually.” Drapery fabric 
from Designers Guild. 





around a second courtyard. 
Mirroring one another, both 
are finished with fifteen-foot 
vaulted brick ceilings, wood- 
plank floors and fireplaces 
made of black volcanic rock. 
(The porous black stone was 
also used for steps, walkways, 
reflecting pools, stairs, case- 
ments, moldings, finials and 
other details.) 

The architect fitted these 
two main rooms with French 
doors; beyond are star-shaped 
formal gardens loosely mod- 
eled after those at the Al- 
hambra in Spain. Brick and 
tiled walkways lead across 
lawns to the fifty-foot pool, 
tennis court, outdoor dining 
area and amphitheater, where 
plays and concerts are held. 

This massive complex, some 
60,000 square feet, was hand- 
ed to Alix Marcaccini, who 
had just nine months to de- 


“NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
OWNERS OF HACIENDAS MIXED 
CHINESE WITH SPANISH 
WITH MOROCCAN.” 
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BELow: For one of the 27 guest 
rooms in the hacienda, the design- 
ers brought together a Oaxacan 
Carpet, a ceramic Michoacén can- 


sign the interiors. To prepare 
for the project, she visited 
more than forty haciendas. 
“T saw how the nineteenth- 
century owners had mixed 
Chinese with Spanish with 
Moroccan,” Ma reaccini says. 
“They were the only people 
who traveled in those days, 
and they brought things back 
with them. But it could look 
cluttered. This is the same 
concept but in a calmer style.” 

Working with designer 
Armand Aubery, Marcaccinj 
came up with three principal 
mandates. The first was bril- 
liant color. The windows of 
the yellow living room are 
draped with yards of jonquil 
linen; the dining room win- 
dows are lined with cascades 
of burgundy linen. Patterned 
fabrics for other rooms were 
imported from Spain and 
Guatemala. Five seamstress- 
es from Mexico City went to 


delabrum, a lamp by Guanajuato 

artist Gorky and a silver overman- 
tel mirror from Mexico. Designers 
Guild bedcovering fabric. 


live at the hacienda. “They 
spent a month sewing drap- 
erles, slipcovers, tablecloths,” 
Marcaccini recalls. 

Although raised in Paris 
and London, Marcaccini has 
spent many years in Mexico. 
= laving lived for so long in 
this country, where nature is 
rich and varied, where the in- 
digenous people have such 
an ability to mix colors in ways 
others could not, I’ve learned 
more than at any school | 
could have attended. I’ve 
stayed in houses designed by 
architects like Marco Aldaco 
and Diego Villaseftor, and that 
opened my mind and gave 
me a visual education, too.” 

The second mandate was 
scale. Upholstered sofas and 
chairs in the living room are 
voluminous. In the dining 
room, regal wood chairs line 
a table that seats more than 
twenty. All of the beds are 











Marcaccini visited haciendas 


th roughout the country 


ideas for the design. “I wanted each 


to gather 


of the bedrooms to have its own 
style and feeling,” she remarks, 
Ricut: In a second-floor guest 

room, a low table displays a trio 


of antique stone urns. 
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built long and wide, which 
meant that custom-tailored 
bed linens had to be ordered 
from Mexico City. 

The final mandate was to 
incorporate the craftsman- 
ship of the indigenous people 
of Mexico without resorting 
to the hackneyed style of casa 
turismo. By visiting the Mex- 
ican pueblos of Jerez, Patz- 
cuaro, Michoacan, Morelia 
and Oaxaca, and Lake Atitlan 
in Antigua, Guatemala City 
and the Guatemalan high- 
lands, Marcaccini developed 
an eye for diversity in furni- 
ture and textiles. She bought 
Highland Maya textiles and 
primitive colonial antiques— 
benches, tables, iron bed- 
steads and trunks—made af- 
ter 1865 by Indians in the 
earlier colonial manner. 

She quickly discovered 
that whenever she found the 
perfect spiral-leg table, she 
needed another five. “At the 
beginning of the process I 
thought, Where are we go- 
ing to find enough spectac- 
ular pieces for the whole 
house? I’d go into a little 
village and buy fifty pots, 
but they’d vanish because the 
house was so big.” 

Her solution was to have 
Mexican craftspeople rein- 
terpret pieces in different 
woods or finishes. Variations 
on a nineteenth-century spi- 
ral-leg table turn up as a 
massive desk in an office and 
as side tables in a couple of 
the bedrooms. 

Traditional elements are 
used in nontraditional ways, 
such as the silver mi/agros, or 
charms, inlaid around the 
border and center of the wood 


continued on page 25% 
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All the guest rooms open onto the 
courtyard, which Couturier re- 
stored and enlarged. New columns, 
like the originals, are made from 
stone quarried nearby. “It’s a 
dream of what a hacienda should be 
like,” Couturier observes. Over- 
size mirrors flank the far door. 
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A historic apartment building in 
New York provided a Belle Epoque 
backdrop for 60 Minutes news cor- 
respondent Steve Kroft and his 
wife, writer Jennet Conant (above). 
“The theme was simple classicism 
with a casual formality,” says 
interior designer John Maienza. 





ake a formal Man- 

hattan West Side 

apartment from 

the slow-moving 
world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, add a fast- 
moving young couple from 
the informal world at the end 
of the century, mix in five 
generations of American fur- 
niture and a New Orleans— 
trained architect from Santa 
Barbara, California, and the 
result is the elegant rooms 
that John Maienza designed 
for CBS news correspondent 
Steve Kroft and his wife, 
writer Jennet Conant, and 
their four-year-old son. 

“His method is seduction,” 
Kroft says of Maienza, who 
designed Kroft’s two earlier 
apartments in Manhattan. 
“He finds exactly the right 
object and brings it in, and 


Top: The entrance hall’s ornate 
plaster moldings and mosaic floor 
are balanced by the couple’s heir- 
looms, which include an American 
Empire sofa. Ricut: The living 
room has a pair of George Smith 
sofas. Striped fabric, Bennison. 
Urn lamp, ABC Carpet & Home. 
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then you don’t want it to 
leave.” The trio found a way 
of working together as har- 
moniously as the soft paisleys 
and antique Fortuny fabrics 
used to soften the elaborate 
architectural details. 

Everything in the building 
is carved in wood and plaster. 
Lintels, walls and doorways, 
all designed in 1908, are lay- 
ered with moldings and Belle 
Epoque paneling. “We want- 
ed to love the moldings, but 
we didn’t want to overly love 
them,” Maienza comments. 
“The bones of the apartment 
were extraordinary, but we 
also had to counteract the 
imposing nature of the 
spaces. Sometimes Steve just 
needs a place to plop down 
and smoke a cigar.” 

In the octagonal entrance 
hall, where the mosaic floor 
provided the palette of ocher, 
cream, white and beige, the 
designer placed an American 
Empire sofa that Conant in- 
herited from her family of 
Boston Brahmins—her grand- 
father was president of Har- 
vard, her great-grandfather 
was watercolorist William 
‘Trost Richards—next to a 
Louisiana plantation arm- 
chair. Opposite, he hung a 
Richards family portrait over 
a smaller Charles X bench 
covered in a gauffrage that 
echoes the antique Fortuny 
fabric cushions on the sofa. 

“Looking at swatches is 
not my idea of a good time,” 
Conant says. “John knows we 
don’t want a discussion about 
decorating—we’re not ago- 
nizers. He never wastes our 
time. He knows we’re very 
quick to say yes.” Kroft and 
Conant are just as quick to 
say no. Kroft resisted any 
window treatment for the 
deeply recessed windows in 
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“Steve is a true collector,” says Co- 
nant. “The shelves are filled with 
vases and boxes from all over the 
world that he’s attached to because 
they’re connected to where he’s 
been.” BELow: The living room 
window has a view down Broadway. 


Shade fabric from Schumacher. 


the living room. “Fe thinks 
that anything with a valance 
is too froufrou, anything that 
drapes is too feminine,” Co- 
nant says. He chose instead a 
minimal Roman shade in an 
ornate damask. 

The dining room’s existing 
turn-of-the-century chande- 


lier was rather uninspiring. 
“It looked like something 
from the hardware store,” 
Maienza remarks. Instead of 
hauling the couple through 
lighting showrooms, he just 
brought in a more elaborate 
fixture and installed it over 
the mahogany table and heir- 


“We enhanced the apartment’s at- 
tributes primarily with subtle col- 
ors,” says Maienza. Opposite: A 
table and needlepoint chair seats 
that belonged to Kroft’s family were 
used in the dining room. Chande- 
lier and circa 1870 Sevres compote 
from David Duncan Antiques. 


loom needlepoint chair seats 


inherited from Kroft’s Indi- 
ana family. “I had no inten- 


tion of buying that chande- | 
lier,” says Kroft. “But once I 


saw it there, I loved it.” 

In the asymmetrical living 
room, Maienza arranged two 
sofas and two Biedermeier 























armchairs inside a setting 
defined by the fireplace, an 
American Empire library 
table, paintings by David 
Schneuer and John Alexan- 
der and a French provincial 
sideboard that Kroft pur- 
chased in New York after he 
returned from an assignment 


in London. “This is a four- 
sided furniture arrangement 
within a six-sided room,” ex- 
plains Maienza. “I like to cre- 
ate a composition that has 
some tension. For me every 
room is a painting. When 
there are people in the room, 
it’s almost as if the people 


“It’s not about how expensive 
things are, it’s about how interest- 
ing they are,” says Kroft. ABOVE: 
Original magazine covers from the 
1920s and 1930s hang in the dress- 
ing room near a child’s chair inher- 
ited from Conant’s Boston family 
and a French bench. Stark carpet. 


in the Schneuer painting 
over the sofa could step into 
the room, or as if Steve and 
Jenny could step right into 
the painting.” 

The couple met eight 


years ago in Los Angeles and 


have been together ever since. 
What made their union seem 





Opposite: Art by Conant’s ances- 
tors was mixed in with contem- 
porary paintings. In the master 
bedroom is Dan Rizzie’s Bees Don’t 
Care, 1996. Antique Fortuny fabric 
for pillows and bedcovering, David 
Duncan Antiques. Drapery fabric 
by Nancy Corzine; Donghia sheers. 



































like fate was their almost 
identical taste in furniture. 
fell in love with the man, no} 
the moldings,” Conant say 
of Kroft’s previous apart 
ment. “But if he had had 
Swedish modern, it would 
have been hard for me. ’ma 
prewar kind of girl.” 

They gravitate to Oriental 
rugs, classical furniture and 
beautiful objects that have 
stories to go with them. In 
Kroft’s case, the objects were 
gathered on his travels as a 
foreign correspondent, such 
as a brass lamp he found in 
the Himalayas on the Chi 
nese border. For Conant the 
are family heirlooms, some 
from her own travels with) 
parents who lived all over the 
world while she was growing 
up. “I was amazed that Jenn 
and I were totally in syne) 
about what we liked and} 
what we didn’t like,” Kroft] 
says. “My furniture fit per-] 
fectly with his,” she adds. } 


backgrounds, but we’re very } 
similar. We’ve both traveled 


you shake loose that Ameri- 9 
can provincialism.” 
Conant can remember sit= 


chair when she was little and 
hearing her grandmother tell- 
ing her about the way it 4 
felt to sit there when she was 
a child. The tiny chair perch- 
es in Kroft’s dressing room 
close to a country bench that 
they found in Sag Harbor. 
Next door, Maienza created a 
romantic master bedroom, 
with gauzy draperies and a 
sleigh bed flanked by Direc- 
toire commodes. “The thing 
I like is that it doesn’t look as 
if it was decorated,” Kroft 
observes. “It’s very eclectic. 
When I first came to New 
York in the 1980s, I would 
see these great cosmopoli- 
tan New York apartments in 
Woody Allen movies. This is 
one of them; this is the apart- 
ment I always wanted to live 
in in New York.” 0 
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LONG ISLAND PERSPECTIVE 


SOLUTIONS IN SCALE FOR A HOUSE ON THE SOUND 
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“The entrance is not just the front of a Long Island house he designed 


rchitecture by Shope Reno Wharton 
i J P portico but the whole composition, —_ with his partner, Allan Shope. 


lext by Step hen A. Kliment with the two library wings flanking  Tuscan-style columns accent the 
Photogra phy by Durston Saylor the door,” Bernard Wharton says stone-and-shingle residence. 





“We wanted to create a house that 
would have a sense of permanence 
and would relate directly to its 
beautiful waterfront setting,” says 
Shope. Above: A passageway be- 
tween the greenhouse and the 
kitchen provides a visual axis 
through the building to the view. 





he rambling three- 
story house, with 
its long silhouette 
of cedar-faced ga- 
bles and tall granite chim- 
neys, is sited on nearly six 
acres that slope gently down 
toward the Sound on Long 
Island’s North Shore, with 
views of water and of the 
wooded hills of a peninsu- 


la beyond. It is a large house, 
but even seen from dockside, 
it doesn’t seem to contain 
some 15,000 square feet of 
living space. 

“Our concern was not just 
how you would view the 
house when you entered the 
property but how you would 
view the house from the 
water,” says Bernard Whar- 


Opposite: The soaring stair hall 
serves as a hub from which the ma- 
jor spaces of the house are reached. 
“Most of the furniture is late-nine- 
teenth-century American,” says 
the wife, who did the interiors with 
designer Anthony Mallen. A sculp- 
ture by Miro is at right. 
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Picasso’s Artist and Model, 1964, 
hangs above the mantel in the 
wife’s oak-paneled library. An An- 
glo-Indian table from Bernd 
Goeckler Antiques is surrounded 
by wheelback chairs from Kent- 
shire Galleries. Bargello and red 
fabrics from Christopher Hyland. 


ton, partner in the Green- 


wich, Connecticut, architec- 
tural firm of Shope Reno 
Wharton. The key to reduc- 
ing the scale lies in the great 
granite base upon which the 
lighter cedar-shingled upper 
floor was built. 

“We created a weighty 


stone plinth that in fact 
houses fifty percent of the 
functions of the house,” says 
partner Allan Shope, who 
worked with Wharton and 
project architect Arthur Han- 
lon. “It allows a large portion 
of the program to be hidden 
away. What we had to do 


from the inside was to perfo-| 
rate the plinth. That allowec| 
the scale of the house to be-| 
come almost half.” 

The house’s historic an- 
tecedents peek out at eve- 
ry turn. With its numerous 
gables pierced by subdivid- 
ed windows, oculi and other 





0} classical elements, the house 
| clearly announces its debt to 
¢} American architecture of the 
1880s and 1890s. 

| The great McKim, Mead 
¢} & White Shingle Style cot- 
Wtages in Newport were a 
} unique blend of New En- 
ef gland saltbox, H. H. Richard- 


DESPITE ITS HISTORICAL REFERENCES, THE HOUSE 
HAS A STRONG MODERN CONSTITUENT. 


son’s exuberant massing and 
profiles, and the refined de- 
tail of classical architecture. 
Even Frank Lloyd Wright, in 
his own 1889 house in Oak 
Park, Illinois, took up the 
Shingle language, albeit on a 
very small scale. 

The owners, a Manhattan 
investor and his wife, have 
long admired this period in 
American history and want- 
ed their house to embody 
it inside and out. Their for- 
mer house was also on the 
water, but the new house 
offered a more lordly view 
of the bay and the pros- 
pect of accommodating, in 
a separate second-floor hab- 
itat, their oft-visiting mar- 
ried son and daughter, two 
grandchildren, and a younger 
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daughter still living at home. 
Intrinsic to the character 
of both the house and the 
garden is the powerful pres- 
ence of the owners’ collec- 
tion of art and antiques. The 
art ranges from paintings by 
Picasso, Magritte, Matta and 
Botero to sculptures by Pa- 
ladino, Giacometti, Moore, 
Marini and Miro. The fur- 
nishings are primarily from 
the late 1800s, but the cou- 
ple often reached back to the 
eighteenth century. They sup- 
plemented American pieces 
with European ones, a popu- 
lar custom in the days of the 

Goulds and Vanderbilts. 
Despite its historical refer- 
ences, the house has a strong 
modern constituent. Where- 
continued on page 263 


Apove: The octagonal breakfast 
room, which was designed to 
incorporate an arched Tiffany 
window, “is very much an indoor- 
outdoor space,” says Wharton. 
Tischler und Sohn windows were 
used throughout the house. 
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GARDENS 


THE HAMLET 
OF MARIE 


ANTOINETTE 


REVISITING THE QUEEN’S RUSTIC 
FANTASY AT VERSAILLES 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Claire de Virieu 





n size and pomp, Versailles is the 

greatest palace in Europe, an ex- 

traordinary monument to the power 

and artistic achievement of France. 
Its state rooms and galleries, with their 
profusion of pictures and decorative 
embellishments, look onto a park of 
equal magnificence, made up of radiat- 
ing pathways and parterres, lakes and 
colonnades, statues and fountains. The 
grounds stretch to the horizon and in- 
clude two other sumptuously decorated 
palaces, the Grand Trianon and the Pe- 
tit Trianon. At the very edge of this vast 
splendor comes a series of cottages, all 


thatch and timber, collectively known as 
the Hamlet. After so much grandeur 
this quaint little village looks quite out 
of place, as if a few yokels had unwit- 
tingly strayed onto the royal demesne. 
If the Hamlet seems strange today, it 
must have seemed a great deal stranger 
in 1783, when Marie Antoinette com- 
missioned Richard Mique, the premzer 
architecte du roi, to build for her what 
amounted to an alternative environ- 
ment—a refuge from the formality and 
constraints of court life. The whole 
concept of the Hamlet ran counter to 
the ideals on which Versailles had been 








In 1783 Marie Antoinette (oppo- 
site) called on court architect 
Richard Mique to design the Ham- 
let at Versailles, where pastoral sim- 
plicity replaced courtly formality. 
ABOVE: The spiral stairs lead to the 
gallery of the queen’s cottage, which 
is attached to the billiard house. 
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founded. Regal might, solemn ceremo- 
ny and strict etiquette were to be re- 
placed by peasant modesty, dressing 
up and farce. 

Make-believe was the guiding princi- 
ple. Around a large cottage for the 
queen, with a separate boudoir and the 
Réchauffoir, which served as a kitchen, 
Mique designed a farmhouse, cottages 
for guards and a gardener, a mill and 
the Marlborough Tower, as well as a 
barn (which was used as a ballroom), a 
dairy, a dovecote and a hen coop. It was 
to look as natural and as authentically 
rustic as artifice could make it. Accord- 
ingly, decorators and painters, led by 
Hubert Robert, were put to work cover- 
ing the brand-new little houses with 
imitation cracks and fissures. Rotting 
timbers and plenty of moss were added 
to give it the tumbledown touch that 
was all too apparent in real, impover- 
ished villages throughout France. 

A small army of gardeners estab- 
lished leafy glades and rose bowers 
around the Hamlet, while the cottages 
were covered with honeysuckle and 
Virginia creeper. To mirror this picture 
of rural bliss, a placid lake was created 
at vast expense and the farmyard was 
filled with choice animals, including 
a fine billy goat brought all the way 
from Switzerland. 

Inside, however, the queen’s cottage 
was very much an extension of the re- 
fined luxury and extravagance of the 
court. Riesener and Jacob, the great 
cabinetmakers, made exquisite furni- 
ture for the various salons and the 
billiard room. Marie Antoinette gave 
supper parties where the guests played 
pranks, such as throwing each oth- 
er’s elaborate hats into the lake, and 
gambled until dawn. By day, though, she 
reverted to her piquantly simple ways. 
Wearing a light muslin dress (thus 
shocking a court eternally decked out 
and powdered to the nines), she made 
a point of overseeing the activities of 
her little farm, such as the gathering 
of cherries or strawberries. Then she 
might visit her favorite cows, Blanchette 


Marigolds and flowering artichokes 
bloom in the queen’s garden along- 
side her thatch-roofed, half-tim- 
bered cottage. To give the Hamlet 
a patina of age, gardener and artist 
Hubert Robert had cracks painted 
on the walls and woodwork. 
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and Brunette, and drink some cream 
prepared for her at her unassuming 
dairy, albeit from Sévres porcelain. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s theory that 
human beings were essentially good but 
corrupted by civilization had permeated 
France, and a return to nature was very 
much in the air. For Marie Antoinette, 
however, the Hamlet was less a means 
of communing with nature than an es- 
cape from a world of rigid convention 
and stiff formality. The daughter of the 
Hapsburg empress Maria Theresa, she 
had been brought up in Vienna and was 


used to a greater degree of spontaneity 
than Versailles ever permitted. She had 
been married to the future Louis X VI 
at the age of fifteen; four years later she 
was queen of France. 


From the beginning she found life at 
court irksome and absurd, filled with 
dull intrigue and meaningless conven- 
tion. She was not, by all accounts, a 
particularly intelligent woman, but she 


continued on page 264 


Top: The Marlborough Tower, 
with a basement fishery, and the 
dovecote, at right, stand on the 
edge of the Great Lake. The center- 
piece of the Hamlet, it was filled 
with water piped in from Marly and 
planted with water lilies and reeds. 


ABOVE: Donkeys carried corn to 
the mill for grinding. OprosITeE: 
Lavender and marigolds grow in 
the mill garden. The landscape 
beyond was laid out by Mique in 
accordance with Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau’s call for a “natural park.” 
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ARCHITECTURE 


A TRIBECA 
RENOVATION 


CONTEMPORARY AT’TTTUDES SHAPE 
A DYNAMIC NEW YORK LOFT 


or Michael Morris 

and Yoshiko Sato— 

architectural partners 

and husband and wife 
—balancing opposites is as 
much a professional goal as a 
way of life. Sato was born and 
raised in Japan, where she 
apprenticed under the indus- 
trial interior designer Shiro 
Kuramata. But like Morris, 
who was born in London, she 
studied architecture in the 
United States. Both worked 
for Tod Williams and Billie 
,lsien before turning their 
energies full time to Morris 
Sato Studio in 1994. They 
have since become committed 
to pursuing “a modernism 
that embraces the cross-fer- 
tilization between Japanese 
and Western ideas.” 

That spirit is evident in 
their first major residen- 
tial commission: a loft reno- 
vation for Betsy Pearce, an 
entertainment lawyer, and 
Michael Quinn, a film pro- 


Architects Michael Morris and 
Yoshiko Sato of Morris Sato Studio 
renovated a loft in an 1859 land- 
mark building in lower Manhat- 
tan, combining Eastern and 
Western influences. Lerr: The 
cast-iron facade contrasts with 

the Japanese-inspired furnishings. 


ducer, in an 1859 landmark 
building in Manhattan’s Tri- 
beca. The program was in- 
formed by the push and pull 
between public and private, 
transparency and layering, 
old and new, East and West. 
But Morris and Sato recon- 
ciled these dualities with a 
cool, spare look that is strik- 
ing for its carefully balanced, 
cohesive design. 

Pearce and Quinn pur- 
chased the loft, formerly 
an egg and butter refrigera- 
tion warehouse, in 1992. Al- 
though it had already been 
adapted for residential use, it 
had no closets or oven, the 
bath was dingy, and one of 
the windows had a baseball- 
size hole in it. “We lived like 
we were camping, wrapping 
ourselves in electric blankets 
and eating takeout Chinese,” 
says Pearce. “The place looked 
like a barn that had seen bet- 
ter days,” adds Morris. “Any 
moment you expected a 
chicken to strut through.” 

In 1995 the couple ap- 
proached the architects about 
modernizing the loft. Pearce 
and Quinn, both transplant- 
ed midwesterners, craved as 
much light and open space 
as possible, and they had 
their own ideas about how 


Architecture by Morris Sato Studio 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by Michael Moran 


to delineate public and pri- 
vate areas. They also sought 
a sensibility that would re- 
spect the integrity of the 
original structure, which has 
exposed-brick walls and a 
raw-pine ceiling. And they 
wanted an oversize bath 
that would double as an 
interior garden, “a kind of 
outdoor space indoors,” says 
Pearce, and that would em- 
brace their “passion for all 
things Japanese.” 

The design process, which 
took two and a half years, 
was played out several times 
a week over dinners. After- 
wards Morris would make his 
cocktail napkin sketches into 
architectural drawings. He 
and Sato eventually translat- 
ed the 2,200-square-foot loft 
into public (living and din- 
ing areas), private (bedroom 
and study) and garden (bath) 
zones. Eager, on the one 
hand, to emphasize its dra- 
matic length—about nine- 
ty feet—the architects also 
wanted the open-plan resi- 
dence to include spaces on a 
more intimate scale. 

Morris and Sato used the 
building fagade as a point 
of departure: Its four arched 
floor-to-ceiling windows form 
the backdrop for the spacious 
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Asove: Clients Michael Quinn and 
Betsy Pearce, right, with Morris 
and Sato. “We wanted more com- 
forts, but we didn’t really want 

to get away from the feeling that 
we were camping,” says Pearce. 


The drawings are by Dan Asher. 





BeLow: Morris and Sato’s suede- 
and-steel stools double as back- 
rests when Pearce and Quinn dine 
Japanese style. The maple-and- 
glass table was also designed by 
the architects. The untitled 1988 
painting is by Antonio Murado. 


living/dining area. Forty feet 
back, the architects built 
what they call an “interior 


' facade” that defines a small 


enclosed space. Detailed 
with an interior window that 
projects into the living area— 
a nod to Marcel Breuer’s 
Whitney Museum—it hous- 
es the bedroom and study. 
A corridor links the living 
area to the expansive bath at 
the rear of the loft. Gradual- 
ly narrowing as it recedes, 
the hallway creates “the il- 
lusion of even greater depth,” 
says Morris. 

This floor-through per- 
spective also reinforces the 
plan’s openness, and the re- 
ductive color scheme and 
choice of materials suggest a 
sense of transparency. “By 
adopting a similar palette for 
every room,” explains Mor- 
ris, “we were able to nurture 
a memory of materials that 
makes them all but disap- 
pear.” Yet he and Sato also 
enriched the space with a se- 
ries of vignettes—“incidents 
of light and color,” as Morris 
describes them—that invite 
the eye to linger. Within the 
entrance, for example, a can- 
tilevered maple bench facing 
a green horizontal slot win- 
dow is a place to remove 
one’s shoes, calling to mind 
the tranquil waiting area out- 
side a tea house. 

“We wanted to express a 
Japanese sensibility without 
relying on the clichés of 
shoji screens and paper lan- 
terns,” says Morris. The liv- 
ing/dining area does just 
that: Its flexible configura- 


‘tion of space and its minimal 


low-to-the-ground furniture 
evoke a tatami room. But the 
cool blues, grays and whites 
are modern, as are the mate- 
rials—metal, glass, maple and 
concrete. “The space bridges 
what I call ‘floor culture’ 
and ‘chair culture,’” says Sato. 





Morris and Sato designed 
most of the loft’s furnishings. } , 
In the living/dining area, the | 
suede-covered sofa, in laven- | ; 
der and gray, is a tribute to | 
Eileen Gray. The cubelike 
dining stools, in soft hues, in- 
fuse the neutral space with 
isolated points of color. They | 
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i} also echa the richly tinted 
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slot windows, inspired by ar- 
chitect Carlo Scarpa, that are 
inset into the walls through- 
out the space. 

The living/dining area in- 
corporates an open kitchen 
that borrows its proportions 
from the elongated bar shape. 


The juxtaposition of materi- 
als like stainless steel and 
glass with the warmth of ma- 
ple cabinetry in the kitch- 
en is repeated in the bath. 
But whereas the former is 
a footnote to the clients’ 
program, the latter was in 
some ways the most ambi- 


tious aspect of the renovation. 

Pearce’s ideal for the bath 
and dressing area, which 
makes up a quarter of the 
loft, was “an interior Japa- 
nese garden with water run- 
ning through it,” reinforcing 
the themes of light and 
transparency. Though it is 


In the kitchen, materials such as 
maple—used for the cabinets—are 
juxtaposed with steel and glass. A 
yellow slot window punctuates the 
space. The barstools were designed 
by Pepe Cortés. Cooktop, oven and 
dishwasher by Miele. Stainless sink 
by Kohler. Sub-Zero refrige ‘ 
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“WE WANTED TO EXPRESS A 
JAPANESE SENSIBILITY WITHOUT RELYING 
ON THE CLICHES,” SAYS MORRIS. 





Asove: Morris and Sato organized 
the plan around a central axis that 
extends from the rear of the loft 

to the front windows. The study 
and bedroom, at right, are enclosed 
for privacy, while the square inte- 
rior window admits natural light. 
Microwave by KitchenAid. 


Ricut: “Clients usually want to 
maximize the living areas at the 
expense of the bath,” says Sato. 
“Betsy and Michael wanted the re- 
verse.” The 550-square-foot room 
is open to the living areas. The 
shower and sink counters are ter- 
razzo. Lutron electrical switches. 
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Opposite: The bedroom’s blue slot 
window offers glimpses of the bath 
area. The headboard, steel-and- 
parchment lamps and cantilevered 
night tables were designed by Mor- 
ris and Sato. The photograph is by 
Bing Wright. Linen bedcovering 
from Calvin Klein Home. 


separated from the living 
area by a passageway, she 
and Quinn envisioned the 
bath as integral to the publie 
space, and they rarely close it 
off. “For Betsy and Michael, 
this is the conceptual center 
of the loft,” says Sato. “They 
wanted it to be a place not 
only to bathe but to dress, eat 
breakfast, take phone calls 
and just have fun.” 

The focal point is a free= 
standing shower stall with a 
five-foot-diameter terrazzo 
basin. Morris says that he 
conceived its organic form 
“with the nuances of a No- 
guchi sculpture in mind.” 
The architects also designed 
multifunction “stations” for 
each of the clients: Pearce’s 
maple-and-glass vanity, sus- 
pended from the ceiling by 
a system of cables, seems 
to float against the rear 
brick wall. Across the room, 
Quinn’s partially recessed 
dresser is detailed with a 
wall-mounted aluminum shelf 
and a built-in vase. 

Contrasting with the open- 
ness of the rest of the loft, 
the bedroom and study con- 
vey a sense of retreat. There, 
Morris and Sato dropped the 
ceilings and built thicker 
walls. In the bedroom, a pro- 
truding canopy and door- 
frame further compress the 
space. “For us, the poetics of 
architecture are derived from 
the art of construction,” says 
Morris. “We’re interested in 
adding sensuality and spiri- 
tuality to modernist and 
minimalist design.” 0 
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Interior Design by Grant White 
Text by Sally Griffiths 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


TOUR DE 
FORCE 


RECAPTURING HIGH 
ENGLISH STYLE IN A 
LONDON TOWN HOUSE 


rant White was twenty-one 

in 1988 when he came to 

London from South Africa, 

intent on making a career 
in the insular world of interior design. 
Within weeks of his arrival he had 
firm reason to believe that his house- 
hold gods were keeping an eye on 
the bold voyager and the world he 
hankered after, for he was introduced 
to Jack Wilson, who, as the owner of 
Oak Wilson, was one of London’s 
most knowledgeable and successful 
antiques dealers. 


“We re-created its original grandeur,” 
Grant White says of his client’s late- 
19th-century London apartment. 
ABove: French doors punctuate the 
facade of the neo-Dutch-style 
building. Lert: A Georgian-style 
mantelpiece was installed in the liv- 
ing room. Mirror from Christie’s, 
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“Jack, as I came to know him fair- 
ly soon, offered me a job working in 
the showroom,” recalls White. “I real- 
ized that this was my chance in a life- 
time and jumped at it. In a matter of 
weeks I was at one with him and his 
partners, Peter Jackson and Margot 
Briscoe-Knight. Jack had clients who 
were always seeking out his advice and 
his recently discovered treasures. | 
immediately felt at home with his dis- 
tinctive style and was only too keen to 
emulate his taste and talents.” 

Wilson died in 1990, but his one- 
time protégé is now a director of the 
company and has developed and ex- 
panded the interior design side of the 


a | iy 


business. He is ceaselessly involved with 
its manifold interests—from finding 
furniture, for which the firm is re- 
nowned, to placing those pieces within 
settings for clients. 

“I had the best teacher,” says White. 
“Jack’s guiding maxim—that atmo- 
sphere and charm are infinitely more 
important than market value and gran- 





9 





soon became my own.’ 


diose display 

White himself now advises clients 
on how to invest in good, interest- 
ing furniture and on how to use and 
enjoy it. “I like interiors to acquire, 
within a few weeks, what I think of as 


9 


a kind of mellow, ageless elegance,’ 
he explains. “Good antiques last for- 
ever and never go out of fashion. 


“Decoration dating to the forties 
had to be redone,” says White 
(left). OppostreE: Corinthian 
columns separate the dining area 
from the living room. An octet of 
circa 1790 engravings of China 
brackets a George III giltwood mir- 
ror. Brunschwig & Fils wallcovering. 





Asove: “A parquet de Versailles floor 
supplanted a tired old carpet in the 
living room,” explains White. 
“Cornices and moldings were re- 
furbished or replaced.” A 17th- 
century French tapestry overlooks 
the space. Pierre Frey velvet on the 
Louis XV bergere en gondole, right. 








“THE BEDROOM IS A COMPLETE DECORATIVE INDULGENCE.” 








Lert: “The bedroom, originally a 
billiard room, had been made into a 
warren of small rooms. We took out 
partitions and restored its coved 
ceiling.” The 19th-century French 
tapestries commemorate the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. Pierre Frey 
faux-fur throw. Bench, George Smith. 


Asove: Thomas Hawker’s 17th-cen- 
tury portrait of Sir Lewis Palmer 
hangs above the rouge-marble 
mantel in the sitting area of the bed- 
room. Regency writing table and 
Louis Philippe bronze-and-ormolu 
clock from Christie’s. Regency- 
style klismos chair, George Smith. 


I want to design interiors that are 
uniquely simpatico.” 

Over these comparatively few years 
White has developed his own style 
while remaining true to the themes of 
traditional English decoration. “I like to 
work within that framework, although 
my style is perhaps somewhat more 
dramatic than that of purist English 
decorators—or so I’ve been told,” he 
says with a smile. “I enjoy harmonizing 
a contemporary lifestyle with a histori- 
cal ambience.” 

It comes as no surprise, then, that 
when an investment banker purchased 
a potentially magnificent apartment 
in central London, he sought White’s 


expertise. “At the time he was living in 
a small mews house. The apartment 
was a kind of final fling before settling 
down in a latter-day family house with 
all its responsibilities and trappings,” 
White suggests. 

The apartment, which is located 
on the second floor of a typical late- 
nineteenth-century red-brick London 
town house, is large but not gargan- 
tuan. There are only two huge rooms, 

continued on page 262 





HOTEL 
VINTAGE NEW ORLEANS SPIRIT 


SONTAT HOUSE IN THE FRENCH QUA 
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Three restored town houses, in- Opposite: The fanlight and classi- 
Toot bai Vidabael Benak cluding one from 1830 (above), cal columns of the terrace door 
hE eee make up Soniat House, a hotel in reflect the influence of Federal ar- 
New Orleans’s French Quarter. chitecture on Creole style. 


Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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Top: The second-floor landing 
features a curving cantilevered 
stairway, “a hallmark of important 
Creole houses,” says Rodney Smith, 
who owns the hotel with his wife, 
Frances. ABOVE: An anteroom opens 
onto a balcony. Brunschwig & Fils 
Roman shade and sofa fabrics. 


he buildings that 
form the walls of 
French © Quarter 
streets will not be 
found in architecture text- 
books; they are not great ar- 
chitecture in that sense. Most 
are simple products of what 
is now referred to as the ver- 
nacular architecture of their 


time,” Malcolm Heard writes 
in his survey French Quarter 
Manual. “Yet as one comes 
to know them, these plain 
self-assured structures reveal 
admirable amounts of clever- 
ness and rectitude and some- 
times a gratuitous beauty that 
takes one by surprise.” 
“Gratuitous beauty” is an 


evocative phrase, and it speaks 
effectively to the three town 
houses that make up New 
Orleans’s Soniat House Ho- 
tel, which is located in what 
is known locally as the lower, 
therefore quieter and more 
residential, French Quarter. 
Architecturally unself-con- 
scious though these buildings 





are, they have been stylish- 
ly finessed by the hotel’s co- 
owner Rodney Smith. Their 
decoration may not be com- 
pletely authentic—whatever 
that word means in a city 
as layered and culturally var- 
ied as New Orleans—but the 
environment Smith has con- 
stituted is personal, elegant, 


respectful of local architecture 
and history and un-hotel-like 
in many ways. 

Although the three struc- 
tures have different prove- 
nances, together they are 
representative of a New Or- 
leans building type called the 
Creole town house. Soniat 
House’s main building was 


constructed in 1830 by Jo- 
seph Soniat Duffosat, a suc- 
cessful plantation owner who 
had thirteen children over 
two marriages (the Creoles 
were famously fertile) and 
hence needed many bed- 
rooms; the more grandly 
scaled town house across the 
street was built in 1834 by 


Painted in John Fowler’s mouse’s 
back, “a color from the English Na- 
tional Trust color range,” a suite 
contains antiques collected in 
France by Rodney Smith, who dec- 
orated most of the rooms himself. 
Bennison drapery fabric; Brun- 
schwig & Fils fabric on bergére. 





























BELow: A guest room—furnished 
with a locally made mahogany pen- 
cil-post bed and a 19th-century 
English linen press—“is one of 
many with twelve-foot ceilings,” 
Smith points out. Travers drapery 
fabric; Scalamandré taffeta for 
chair at left and bed skirt. 





one of his older sons, Ed- 
mond. A third town house, 
erected during the 1850s, was 
joined to Joseph Soniat Duf- 
fosat’s house to form a hotel 


in the 1940s, making it one of 


the earliest such conversions 
in the Quarter. Rodney and 
Frances Smith bought the 
adjacent buildings in 198] 
and in 1994 acquired the 
son’s house, bringing their 
total accommodations to 
thirty-three bedrooms, four- 
teen of which have sitting 
rooms attached. 

The Creole town house is 
a building type and not nec- 
essarily a style. It characteris- 
tically had two faces: a more 
symmetrical public facade on 
the street and a less formal 
elevation in back that fre- 
quently included a loggia and 
a graceful curving stairway. 
A side or central] carriageway 
admitted a visitor from the 
street into the heart of the 
house, the interior courtyard. 
At the far end of the courtyard 
stood a separate structure 
that contained the kitchen 
and slaves’ quarters. Front and 
rear elevations alike had bal- 
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RicuT: Formerly a double parlor— 
“a typical arrangement on the sec- 
ond floor of town houses” —a guest 
suite features a Napoleon III chair 
and a four-poster draped with turn- 
of-the-century crewel hangings. 
Scalamandré drapery fabric; Cole- 
fax and Fowler sofa fabric. 


conies or galleries, which in- 
troduced light and air to the 
upstairs rooms, the primary 
living areas. In order to create 
cooler rooms, ceilings were 
high, French doors and win- 
dows were plentiful, and many 
Openings were surmount- 
ed by transoms and covered 
by shutters. 

According to Malcolm 
Heard, Creole style refers to 
a mixture of French, Spanish 
and African cultural influ- 
ences. After the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803, these were 
cross-fertilized with the new- 
ly imported American aes- 
thetic, along with stylistic 
impulses from the West In- 
dies (refugees from slave up- 
risings on Hispaniola came 
to New Orleans around the 
same time), so many build- 

continued on page 264 


FOLLOWING PAGE: A cast-iron foun- 
tain, original to the 1834 building, 
centers a rear courtyard planted 
with bamboo, ginger lilies and 
palms. Pure pigments were mixed to 
achieve the mottled finish of the ex- 
terior, which “in all those years, re- 
markably, had never been painted.” 
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flow: developing a harmonious, inte- 
grated design that carries through from 
room to room while at the same time 
investing each space with an individ- 
ual character, often through carefully 
chosen details. A large bronze sculpture 
of a lyre connects with the grand piano 
in the same room; a pair of unusual 
cone-shaped side tables in ebonized 
mahogany are an unexpected touch 
in the otherwise traditional library; a 
stern lantern from an eighteenth-centu- 
ry Venetian galleon hangs in the oval 
stairwell; a classical border is repeated 
on draperies in the living room. 

Pheasant says he enjoyed an excep- 
tional degree of latitude on the project. 
“We probably had two or three meet- 
ings,” he recalls. “The Ruesches were 
very trusting, which in many ways 
made me much more protective of the 
project because I didn’t want to disap- 
point them.” 

Among their main concerns was 
making the house more readily accessi- 
ble for the younger of their two sons, 
who uses a wheelchair. The installation 
of an elevator took care of movement 
between floors, but that still left the 
problem of the split-level first floor, 
which has stairways leading to the ele- 
vated center of the house. Pheasant 
built a conservatory along one side of 
the building, bypassing the raised part 
and providing the son with a link to all 
the main rooms. 

The library, an oval second-floor 
room in the Norman tower, was the 
Ruesches’ other concern. They wanted 
a workplace for Otto Ruesch and a suit- 
able setting for their book collection, 
which includes a sixteen-volume first 
edition of the collected writings of 
Winston Churchill and a nineteenth- 
century edition of the works of Goethe. 
Pheasant designed cherrywood shelves, 
refined by ebonized columns, in the 
Biedermeier style. “Curved bookshelves 
took some finessing,” ‘Thomas Pheasant 
says, “but it was important to save the 
room’s oval shape. 

“Each residence has its own architec- 
tural vocabulary,” he adds. “If I can 
elaborate on that, it helps differentiate 
one project from the next. Our rooms 
are neutral and simple. Where we draw 
excitement is in the details of the archi- 
tecture itself.” 0 
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for the adults have warm African padauk | 


lar spaces with poured-synthetic-resin 


flooring are reserved for the children. he 
In the open bath, accommodation of. 


the husband’s debility is skillfully effect- 


ed: Only upon reflection does one real- 


ize that the perfect flatness of the thick | 
acrylic-plate sink was designed for lim- | 


ited arm mobility and that closets are 


positioned several feet from the floor to 


allow special access. 
From early in the century, architects 


have tried to create the illusion of struc- |" 
ture suspended in space: Le Corbusier’s | 


Villa Savoye was one such attempt, 
but rows of columns keep its concrete 
box anchored to the ground. Koolhaas 
has eliminated the usual vertical sup- 


ports by propping his box at only two | 


points: the stainless-steel-sheathed col- 
umn and cantilevered beam at one end 


and a steel portal frame at the other. © 


(Because the supports are asymmetri- 
cal and could therefore be unstable, a 
forty-ton counterweight was connected 
to a cable from the beam and bur- 
ied in the courtyard.) The glazed box is 
in turn indebted to Mies van der Rohe’s 
Farnsworth House in Plano, Illinois, 
which has spawned a series of glass 
houses (the most famous being Philip 


Johnson’s in New Canaan, Connecti- 


cut). Le Corbusier’s organization of 
the landscape by means of large space 
frames is wryly reinterpreted by Kool- 
haas in the porthole windows, which 
are positioned according to residents’ 
heights and their preferred places 
in the sleeping areas. 

What Rem Koolhaas sees as the per- 
manent mutation of today’s cities trans- 
lates at his new house into the clients’ 
ability to change the architecture: Walls 
move to make inside become outside; 
manipulation of the elevator platform 
transforms each level; the multiple 
stairways offer a constantly changing 
experience. Just as he has dismissed 
beauty as an ideal for the city of the 
twenty-first century, he has rejected it 
as a criterion in Bordeaux. Rather, if a 
house should be what Le Corbusier 
called “a machine for living,” in this case 
it is a machine that has restored the in- 
dependence of a handicapped client by 
freeing him from architecture in which 
he was imprisoned. 0 
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/an rooms can have bad lighting.” ‘To 
filter the light, he specifies three dif- 
ferent tones of silk for the outside, 
the inside and the lining of the shades. 
And the fringe on their edges is not 
just for decorative purposes; it too 
filters the light. 

For the dining room, Denning used 
the same tones as in the living room. 
But rather than focusing on bright 
strokes of color, he chose gilt furniture 
and light fixtures. “Most people are 
afraid of the word gold,” he observes. 
“They think it’s a curse. I had to per- 
suade my clients.” Once they agreed, 
he had the Russian Neoclassical din- 
ing chairs gilded. The English break- 
fast table had also never seen a trace 
of gold until Denning had the base 
gilded. “The other thing that makes 
the room come alive is the Louis Phi- 
lippe Aubusson carpet,” he notes. “The 
colors are intense.” 

Rooms, the designer explains, should 
always have “shocks” of color so they 
never look as if they have been subject- 
éd to that most dreadful of all strate- 
gies, a color scheme. “It should always 
be difficult to describe any room,” he 
says. “Texture and pattern should func- 
tion as a surprise. For example, I love 
black in tapestried fabrics.” 

In the master bedroom, the shock is 
provided by the draperies. The floral 
pattern of the French silk taffeta is so 
awash in yellow, deep purple, lilac, pink 
and green that it makes a visitor feel as if 
the room has somehow been trans- 
formed into a garden. “Like the sofa 
fabric in the living room, it’s the re- 
freshment,” says Denning. “The fabric 
has a vibration.” 

Just as he takes risks with color, 
Robert Denning relies on his instincts 
when it comes to choosing furniture. 
He never draws a mock-up of a room to 
decide where things will be placed. Nor 
does he buy for a specific room. Quite 
often a piece that’s been purchased for 
one space ends up in another. “The best 
design is done through experience and 
not a master plan,” he says. “But it’s also 
about respect. I’ve been fortunate to 
have worked with this couple for fifteen 
years. They don’t take my suggestions 
on blind faith; they follow them because 
we understand each other. They’re not 
being led down the garden path.” 0 
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the household could have their own se- 
cluded areas for their various pursuits. 
Pam Mensch, a pianist, has a studio 
where she practices on her baby grand. 
Steven Mensch placed his painting stu- 
dio and his architectural office on sepa- 
rate floors in another building. Greg 
Patnaude needed only a gardening shed 
and a large dovecote for his carrier pi- 
geons. The two younger sons were giv- 
en their own cottage (Steven Mensch 
has grown sons from a previous mar- 
riage who visit often). “In our for- 
mer house there were two pianos and 
five people all taking music lessons in 
the living room,” Pam Mensch recalls. 
Her husband emphasizes, “Serenity and 
acoustic separation are very important, 
since all of us work at home.” 

The procession to the house is a care- 
fully orchestrated experience of “shift- 
ing axes and controlled vistas,” as he de- 
scribes it. A covered walkway goes from 
the garage past the sons’ cottage and 
Pam Mensch’s studio to a hexagonal en- 
trance pavilion for the main living pavil- 
ion. A spiral stair descends one flight to 
the top floor of the pavilion and a hall 
bound on one side by a glass wall over- 
looking a water garden and on the oth- 
er by mahogany panels. At the end of 
the corridor, only the dark bronzed cab- 
inets and a black-granite counter of the 
minimally designed open kitchen are 
visible. A turn left brings into view the 
staggering sight of the cascading water 
and mountainous rocks. 

The wall of glass windows slides back 
from the corner of the pavilion to am- 
plify the sense of being outdoors. For a 
closer look, a flagstone path, edged only 
by cable railings, leads to a gazebo bal- 
anced next to the vertiginous drop of 
the falls. “The sound of the waterfall is 
not overwhelming,” says Pam Mensch. 
“And the breeze is surprisingly gentle.” 

A strong architectonic character pre- 
vails in the main living pavilion. The 
box beams at its periphery support the 
roof and raise the ceiling by three and a 
half feet and, in effect, frame the spec- 
tacular view. “I wanted the glow of dark 
wood to mitigate the severity and glare 
of big sheets of glass,” Mensch says. 
On the inner face of the box beams 
he painted a softly luminous canvas- 
backed mural of trees rendered in a 
flattened perspective, the entirety glim- 


mering in burnished ocher, umber and | 
earth-red hues. “I limited the palette so _ 


that the mural recedes into the shadows 


during the day but becomes a rich pres- 


ence at night when the lights are on.” 


Mensch found a supply of selectively | 
cut Honduras mahogany, so much of §! 
the structure and the furniture was cre-_ 
ated with short lengths of wood. “The }i 
detail and scale of the wood joinery | 
give the space warmth and intima- | 


cy,” he says. The open plan adheres to 


his modernist preference for a “simple | 
Euclidean geometry with a clear re- | 
petitive grid and a minimum number | 
of materials.” Accordingly, the din- — 
ing room serves as a bridge from the |}! 


kitchen to the living area, with the wa- 


ter garden and the falls on either side. | 
Outside, ivy is already starting to | 


climb up the concrete walls, part of Pat- 
naude’s landscape plan. “It’s hard to wait 


the five years it takes for things to © 


grow,” Patnaude says, which was one 


of the reasons he planted an array of | 


mature Colorado spruces along the 
entrance drive. Although the previous 
owners had put in trees, ferns and 
ground cover, the areas between the 
pavilions still had to be filled out. 
“There were only a few rocks when we 
started the water garden,” Patnaude 
says. “We added more rocks and sedges 
to make it appear natural. But the archi- 
tecture provides the overall structure to 
the landscaping.” Pam Mensch agrees. 
“The architectural concept was very 
much Steve’s idea,” she says. “He asked 
us questions and designed the buildings 
to reflect our personalities, but we gave 
him complete freedom.” 

For his wife’s piano studio, Mensch, 
who professes to be “oppressed by any 
dense decoration,” came up with a 
handsomely proportioned room four- 
teen by fourteen feet and twelve feet 
high, with a view that looks out onto the 
impounded water at the top of the falls. 
“It’s so comfortable to be here,” she says. 
Acknowledging her husband’s quest to 
raise the uncluttered look to a high art, 
she concedes that not all the members 
of the household naturally have his in- 
stincts for tidiness. “But we accommo- 
date,” she says. “And we all benefit.” 
If the waterfalls evoke the home of 
Wagner’s Rhinegold, it is Valhalla with a 
soothingly Zen twist. 0 
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low table in the living room. Through- 


‘) out the hacienda, there are elaborate 


German silver mirror frames, sconces 
and candelabra by Mexican artist Jesus 
Guerrero Santos. Guanajuato artist 
Gorky made ceramic lamps and decora- 
tive platters for the bedrooms. The 
_ dishes were commissioned from potters 
in Puebla and echo the pineapple theme 
of the Portuguese dining room carpet. 

“We couldn’t hang pictures in the 
dining room because of the buttresses 
to the brick ceiling,” Marcaccini says, so 
Guadalajaran painter José Parra execut- 
ed frescoes depicting rural life, each 
scene surrounded by a frame of trompe 
Poeil fruit. He also painted designs on 
the furniture. “Almost all of the ar- 
moires come from photographs I took 
of saint boxes in Portugal,” says Marcac- 
cini. “We had them built to scale, and 
then José painted them.” 

Donald Barnhart rendered the nec- 
essary drawings for these designs, and 
the carpets in many of the bedrooms 
were copied from his sketches. “We 
met with a family of weavers in Teoti- 
tlan del Valle, in Oaxaca, and chose the 
colors with them,” Marcaccini says. 
Barnhart also selected the plants in the 
formal gardens. 

Marcaccini completed the interiors 
within her nine-month deadline, and 
the hacienda has since been opened to 
guests. Groups ranging from sixteen to 
fifty can book the estate to use for a re- 
treat, a conference or a vacation. The 
hacienda comes with all amenities, in- 
cluding meals of organically raised meat 
and produce and the organic coffee that 
is still harvested on the plantation. (For 
many decades, it was served exclusively 
at the Waldorf Astoria.) Guests can go 
horseback riding around the three lakes, 
the waterfalls or the hundred-foot-tal! 
plants along Bamboo Alley. A car and 
driver can take visitors sightseeing in 
the nearby pueblo of Comala or to the 
historic city of Colima. 

Walking along the open corridors of 
the hacienda, one feels the spirit of the 
past, a time that has been painstakingly 
re-created but with all modern com- 
forts. “There is a profound sense of 
happiness there that overwhelms you,” 
Couturier observes. “It’s the only place 
where, when I get there, I don’t want to 
be anywhere else.” 0 
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European, British, and American paintings, watercol- 
ors and sculpture. 100-page color catalog, $15. 
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43+McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images, which are displayed in 
private, corporate and museum collections throughout 
the world. 


44-Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art. Brochure, call (203) 263-3446 or 
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45-Newel Art Galleries, Inc. The largest and most 
extraordinary antique resource in the world. A collection 
of 18th through 20th century furniture and accessories 
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46-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featur- 
ing architectural antiques, decorative arts and col- 
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palatial furniture, interior/exterior statuary. Free 
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dealers from around the world. Fine furniture, decora- 
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52:Infiniti. Own one and you'll understand. Visit 
your local Infiniti showroom for a Guest Drive® or 
call (800) 706-9923 for a complimentary brochure. 
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}*Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-based 
smpany specializing in custom-built traditional English-style 
onservatories. Call (800) 360-6283. Full color brochure, $10. 
*Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone fire- 
Jace mantels in the business. Prices range from $1000 to 

; 200. Excellent technical support for all types of installation 
ad applications. Call (800) 600-8336 for our free literature. 
Pozzi Wood Windows. Available in any custom 

sign; can be painted, stained or purchased with aluminum- 

ad exteriors in more than 27 color choices. For product lit- 
‘ature or a dealer near you, call (800) 257-9663, ext. PR-037. 
4*Stone Legends. Architectural cast stone is one of the 
‘ottest ideas in new home design and remodeling. Our 
16-page 1998 catalog will get you started. Free. 

2-Stone Magic. Simply the finest collection of cast 
tone fireplaces. Catalog includes 12 styles, everything 
‘om formal French to the simplest of surrounds. Free. 
'3-White River Hardwoods-Woodworks, Inc. 

anufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured 

“ardwood moldings, specializing in curved work. 116-page 
olume III catalog/specifier includes all product lines. $10. 





55-Boussac of France. A fabled history during the gold- 
‘nage of the 17th century; known for a vast collection of 

colorful prints, artful wovens and jacquards, sumptuous 
silks and hand printed wallpapers. 


| 


56°Christopher Hyland. With thousands of fine fabrics, 
‘rimmings, rugs and lighting fixtures, Christopher Hyland is 
resource for discriminating designers. Call (212) 688-6121. 


'67°Clarence House. Specializing in 18th and 19th centu- 


allpapers, horsehair trimmings and leather. 
'68-Coraggio Textiles. Available to trade professionals 
py. Weavers of exclusive Italian upholstery and drapery 
abrics. Showrooms throughout the United States. 
69-Cowtan & Tout. The exclusive distributor for the 
English fabric house Colefax and Fowler, Jane Churchill 
fabrics and wallpapers, Larsen and for their own classic 
American line. $3. 


‘ Art Deco and Modernist designs. We offer fabrics, 


70+ Duralee Fabrics, Ltd. Photographs of our new print 


and woven collections to introduce the reader to the cre- 
ative and innovative world of Duralee. Free. 


|71-Glant Textiles Corporation. A beautifully coordinat- 


ed woven collection recognized for outstanding ranges of 
color and lush chenille, boucle and jacquard textures of 
timeless design and quality. Inquiries: (206) 725-4444. 


'72-Houlés U.S.A., Inc. Introducing “do-it-yourself 


design” with coordinated trims, fabrics, hardware and 
accessories from Nicodecor. Available through designer 


/ and retail stores that stock the Nicodecor line. $10. 
| 73+J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 


lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 


| Showrooms in New York, London, Los Angeles, Chicago 


and Wachinotan NC Inaniries: (310) 659-4910 





| 1 12 23 34 45 56 67 78 
2 13 24 35 46 57 68 79 
3 14 25 36 47 58 69 80 
4 15 26 37 48 59 70 81 
5 16 27 38 49 60 71 82 
6 17 28 39 50 61 72 83 
r 18 29 40 51 62 73 84 
8 19 30 41 52 63 74 85 
9 20 BG oe ori, 53 64 75 86 
10 21 a2 43 54 65 76 87 

+ 11 22 33 ad 55 66 77 88 


82°Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construc- 
tion and remodeling finance professionals, offering single 
application/single close loans covering land, construction 
and permanent financing. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


83-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


84+ Ancient Venetian Floor Company. Hand crafted 
floor center designs and table tops recreating ancient 

works of art of the cosmati tradition from churches in 
Rome and Venice. Free literature. 

85-Asmara. The Aviele™ Aubusson Weave Rug 
Collection from Asmara shows handmade designs 
renowned for their fine styling. Asmara’s Needlepoint 
Collection “Origins In Nature” explores different ways 
nature was represented by weavers throughout history. 
Free brochure, (800) 451-7240. 

86+Claremont Rug Company. For 18 years, powerfully 
serving an international niche market of clients who desire 
vintage and antique carpets with lasting, artistic appeal and 
solid investment potential. Information/color brochures, 
call (800) 441-1332. $10. 

87+Darius Corp. A unique collection of decorative late 
19th & early 20th century Oriental and European rugs and 
antique tapestries featuring one-of-a-kind designs and over- 
sized pieces. Call (212) 644-6600. 

88*Damoka U.S.A. One of the largest and finest selec- 
tions of Oriental and European decorative and antique car- 
pets and period Tapestries from early 19th through 20th 
century. Specializing in oversized and unusual carpets. 
Call (212) 213-1500. 

89+Einstein Moomiy. A postcard showroom invitation 
which includes a $100 voucher that can be applied toward 
the purchase of 100% wool broadloom, area rugs and hand- 
made Orientals. Free catalog. 

90°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period European 
and Oriental carpets—late 18th Century to Art Deco. Large 
selection of oversized carpets. In-house conservation depart- 
ment. No brochure. Call (212) 371-6900 or fax (212) 753-0277. 
91°Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Free brochure about our 
wool carpet and broadloom carpeting, as well as custom 
and standard size area rug program. 

92-Hokanson, Inc. Designers and manufacturers of 
hand-and-machine-made rugs and carpets made at our own 
factory in North America. Phone (800) 243-7771 or visit 
www.hokansoncarpet.com 

93+Landry & Arcari. Antique and new Oriental rugs 
from around the world. Original collection of new decora- 
tive rugs, designed and hand-woven on our own looms in 
Pakistan, India and Egypt. 

94-Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets and 
rugs. For more information on the unmistakable beauty of 
Masland carpets, call (888) 633-0465. 

95+Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries. Large selection of 
Antique & Semi Antique Decorative Carpets & Tapestries 
as well as contemporary reproductions. Pictures available 
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ably sophisticated and equally at home in traditional or 
contemporary settings. Free literature. 


FURNITURE 


107 -Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
108-Ambience, Inc. Superior quality furniture available 
in both custom size and finish. Casegoods produced in 
wood veneers, embossed leather, leather parchment and 
other exotic finishes. Literature, $5. 
4109-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889, Bernhardt 
presents the Aviara Collection. For more information, call 
(800) 340-0240, ext. 1004. Catalog, $12. 
110-Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19th and 20th century headboards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds now available direct from America’s oldest 
maker of brass and iron beds. NYC showroom. 
Shipping available worldwide. Call (800) 272-7726. 
Catalog, $1.50. 
111-112-Crystal Farm Antler Chandeliers. Presenting 
an extensive collection of antler lighting of the highest qual- 
ity in design and workmanship. Circle (#111) for U.S. and 
Canada, $25; circle (#112) for outside of the U.S., $35. 
113+Elijah Slocum. Loose leaf binder with casegoods, 
tables, chairs and upholstery. Traditional craftsmanship 
from our cabinet shops in England. Full catalog, $100, 
refunded upon first order. 
114*George Smith. Traditionally handmade English 
sofas, chairs and stools, upholstered in our own exclusive 
fabrics, hand-colored leather and semi-antique kilims. 
Literature, $5. 
115°Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturers of fine 
interior/exterior solid, teak furniture, market umbrellas 
and imported, interior/exterior French textiles. All furni- 
ture is meticulously handcrafted from the finest Utana- 
grade, First European Quality, Eco Teak. No charge 
for literature. 
116-Glabman’s Furniture & Interior Design. 12-page 
color brochure describes our complete Interior Design 
Service, shows photos of room settings and lists “Best-of- 
Kind” furniture manufacturers represented. Free. 
117*Guy Chaddock & Company. Four-color brochure 
featuring popular items from the extensive product line 
and descriptive information about the home furnishings 
collections. No charge. 
118+ Jordi Meré, Inc. Complete line of original bedroom, 
dining, case goods and occasional furniture all hand-crafted, 
hand-carved in solid woods and hand-forged iron. Full cata- 
log available to the trade only, $50. 
119*Julia Gray Ltd. Wide range of antiques, lighting, 
accessories and our specialty—hand painted custom furni- 
ture designed specifically for designers who want that 
“special piece” for their clients. Catalog, $60. 
120: Kreiss Collection. The 1998 collection of exclusive 
Kreiss Home Furnishings—furniture, fabrics and acces- 
sories—is presented in a full color book that is as elegant as 
our craftsmanship. $15. 

Stickley, Inc. Since 1900 Stickley has 

America’s finest solid wood furniture. 

S Circle (#121) for the Mission Collection, 

or the Traditional Collection, $10. 
ard U.S.A., Inc. Full-color brochure 
lifferent room settings of mahogany 
.embody only the most intricate and 
3 of the 18th century. Each piece 
ed by hand. Free literature. 


188 199 binetmaker. Each piece an original in 
189 200 mntemporary design. Mahogany and 
190 ods are the predominant materials used. 
191 tions featured in the portfolio. $15 
192 ‘niture Portfolio. 100-page book, 145 
193 featuring our classic collection of pre- 
194 ire designs. Also shown are designs 
Special Collections, including bamboo 
Mt ik. $15. 
196 lor Designs, Inc. Creator of the 
197 fers a new color brochure featuring its 
198 e collections. $5. 


nolstering Company. Manufacturing 
21918. We are pleased to introduce our 
jllection, inspired by the very best of the 
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for literature. 
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To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Digest | 
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AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


2-Alitalia’s Italy. Experience the country that has it 
all—art, history, cuisine. You’ve waited long enough. 
Italy is affordable with Alitalia’s Italiatour Vacations. 
Call (800) 845-3365. 


3*Canada’s Atlantic Coast. Free guide to our 
unspoiled world. From Viking settlements, Titanic sites 
and the world’s highest tides to lobster dinners served on 
an island beach. Call (800) 565-2627, operator 765. 
4-Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive ser- 
vice and the ultimate in world-wide luxury cruising aboard 
the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. For 
a complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663. 
5*Cunard. When you get there is as important as 
when you go. World cruises, Australia, Europe, The 
Orient, Caribbean, South Pacific and Transatlantic 
Crossings. Call (800) 7-CUNARD for our 1999 Art of 
Cruising brochure; ask for Cunard code 613 
6-European Travel Commission. Planning Your Trip 
to Europe, an authoritative 68-page, full-color guide 

to 28 countries presented by the European Travel 
Commission. Covers important attractions, events, 
entertainment, transportation, food and drink. Free 
7*New Zealand. Receive key information and over 
80 contacts to help make the most of your New Zealand 
vacation. Call (800) 557-4660. 

8*Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per cruise 
and more information per inquiry. Just call your travel 
agent or Norwegian Cruise Line at (800) 327-7030 
9°Silversea Cruises. Silversea Cruises invites you to 
experience its Six-Star all-suite accommodations with 
private verandas, innovative gourmet cuisine, intriguing 
global itineraries and all-inclusive ve" 
10+Singapore...Visit New Asia. 

in the future and its soul in the past 

information to help plan your next \ 


United States Travel 


11+Please send me all of the free ite 


12-Albuquerque. Journey througt 
Legends in the heart of New Mexico 
from ancient petroglyphs to historic | 
(800) 284-2282, ext. 9821 for your fre 
13*Arizona. To help plan your Ari: 
us for a free 96-page Arizona Journe 
directory and map at (800) 800-5969 
at www.arizonaguide.com 
14-British Virgin Islands. Discov: 
Secrets. Experience unspoiled beac 
trails, as well as water-related vacati 
5563, ext. 467 for your free vacation 
15*The Broadmoor. One of the w: 
resorts, located in the foothills of the 
700 elegant rooms, a world-class spa 
championship golf, tennis and more 
16-Colorado. For the summer vac 
you must experience Colorado. For 
Official State Vacation Guide, call (¢ 
17+Louisiana. Come to Louisiana 
beat of a different squeezebox! For 
Louisiana Tour Guide, call (800) 93 
18+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Reso 
Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond 
AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of c 
tennis, 7 restaurants and a world-class 
19*New Mexico...Land of Enchar 
self in a state of Enchantment...visit N 
free Travel Guide, call (800) 733-6396 


20+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond hotel 
offers the epitome in personal service, elegance, and 
comfort. Private lobby and elevators, fitness center, 
room service from Le Cirque, 24hour/day butler service. 
Call (800)-PALACE-T. 

21+Oklahoma, Native America. Experience America in 
its Native State. Home to more than 200 lakes and ancient 
mountains. For a free guide, call (800) 652-6552, ext. 566. 
22-Rio All-Suite Casino Resort, Las Vegas. The 
only all-suite casino in the world, the Rio features 2,563 
suites, 1S award-winning restaurants, relaxing pool and 
spa complex, championship golf, live action gaming and 
endless entertainment. 

23+ Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of breath- 
taking color, alive with desert beauty and an abundance of 
Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! Call the Scottsdale 
Convention & Visitors Bureau at (800) 877-1117. 

24-The Venetian Resort Hotel Casino. Current 
information about our resort, located at the heart of 
the Las Vegas Strip. Visit us at www.venetian.com for 
more information. Free literature available. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


25-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
26° Antiquarian Traders, Inc. Offering two catalogs 
featuring a vast inventory of high-end American 
Victorian, Art Deco and Art Nouveau furniture. $25 
for both catalogs. 

27-Antique Rug Studio. We offer large selections of 
very fine antique & European carpets in all sizes and 
one of the best repair and restoration departments. 
Free catalog, call (212) 753-9490. 

28-+Beauvais Carpets. A world-class collection of 
antique Oriental and European carpets and tapestries. 
Museum-quality restoration on premises, along with 
unique antique reproduction facilities. Color catalog, $10. 
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40-Kay Worden Sculptures. Original bronze sculp- 
tures showing children in everyday activities with warmth 
and humor. Tabletop sizes & life-size statues all made by 
lost wax method and limited to no more than six casts. $5. 


41-Kentshire Galleries. Internationally recognized as 
one of the finest dealers in antique English furniture 
and antique and period jewelry with an extensive collec- 

tion displayed on eight showroom floors. $8. 


42+Manhattan Art & Antiques Center. The nation’s 
largest and finest Antiques Center with over 100 gal- 
leries offering period furniture, jewelry, silver, 
Americana, Orientalia, Africana and other objets d’art. 
Free brochure, (212) 335-4400. 


43+McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images, which are displayed in 
private, corporate and museum collections throughout 
the world. 

44-Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers 
and works of art. Brochure, call (203) 263-3446 or 
fax (203) 266-4326. 

45-Newel Art Galleries, Inc. The largest and most 
extraordinary antique resource in the world. A collection 
of 18th through 20th century furniture and accessories 
housed in a six-story building. Call (212) 758-1970 or fax* 
(212) 371-0166. 

46-Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail featur- 
ing architectural antiques, decorative arts and col- 
lectibles spanning four continents and three centuries. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture, interior/exterior statuary. Free 
catalog, (404) 252-3770. 

47*SOHO Editions. The exclusive publisher for Victor 
Shvaiko and S. Sam Parks. SOHO publishes signed and - 
numbered serigraphs for both artists on paper and canvas. 
48-The Solvang Antique Center. California’s 
Premier Antique Collective, featuring 65 extraordinary 
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Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-based 
«pany specializing in custom-built traditional English-style 
‘servatories. Call (800) 360-6283. Full color brochure, $10. 
' Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone fire- 
e mantels in the business. Prices range from $1000 to 

00. Excellent technical support for all types of installation 
jlapplications. Call (800) 600-8336 for our free literature. 
Pozzi Wood Windows. Available in any custom 

‘ign; can be painted, stained or purchased with aluminum- 
4 exteriors in more than 27 color choices. For product lit- 
ture or a dealer near you, call (800) 257-9663, ext. PR-037. 
»Stone Legends. Architectural cast stone is one of the 
| test ideas in new home design and remodeling. Our 


«Stone Magic. Simply the finest collection of cast 
ye fireplaces. Catalog includes 12 styles, everything 
)m formal French to the simplest of surrounds. Free. 


‘anufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured 
‘rdwood moldings, specializing in curved work. 116-page 
lume III catalog/specifier includes all product lines. $10. 


















*Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
5*Boussac of France. A fabled history during the gold- 
‘age of the 17th century; known for a vast collection of 
lorful prints, artful wovens and jacquards, sumptuous 
dks and hand printed wallpapers. 

3*Christopher Hyland. With thousands of fine fabrics, 
jimmings, rugs and lighting fixtures, Christopher Hyland is 
‘Tesource for discriminating designers. Call (212) 688-6121. 
*Clarence House. Specializing in 18th and 19th centu- 
y, Art Deco and Modernist designs. We offer fabrics, 
allpapers, horsehair trimmings and leather. 

/8-Coraggio Textiles. Available to trade professionals 
‘nly. Weavers of exclusive Italian upholstery and drapery 
abrics. Showrooms throughout the United States. 
'9*Cowtan & Tout. The exclusive distributor for the 
{nglish fabric house Colefax and Fowler, Jane Churchill 
bric§ and wallpapers, Larsen and for their own classic 
merican line. $3. 

/0-Duralee Fabrics, Ltd. Photographs of our new print 
nd woven collections to introduce the reader to the cre- 
tive and innovative world of Duraleg: Free. 

1+Glant Textiles Corporation. A beautifully coordinat- 

d woven collection recognized for outstanding ranges of 
solor and lush chenille, boucle and jacquard textures of 
imeless design and quality. Inquiries: (206) 725-4444. 
2+Houlés U.S.A., Inc. Introducing “do-it-yourself 
esign” with coordinated trims, fabrics, hardware and 
ccessories from Nicodecor. Available through designer 
and retail stores that stock the Nicodecor line. $10. 

3-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
‘lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in New York, London, Los Angeles, Chicago 
jand Washington, DC.. Inquiries: (310) 659-4910. 


'74*Kravet. Come to Kravet and indulge your creativity 


with our 8-page brochure illustrating everything from fabric 
to furniture to trim, including collections such as Biltmore, 
Court of Versailles, Andrew Martin and Larry Laslo. $1. 


/75+Larson-Juhl. A great frame touches the entire room, 


adding elegance and personal style. For the best in custom 


/ frames, ask to see the Larson-Juhl collection. 


76*Lee Jofa. In honor of our 175-year anniversary, we 
are proud to offer “Archival Collection,” depicting some of 


| the most popular fabrics produced in Lee Jofa’s history. 


Brochure, $2. 
77+Marvic Textiles U.S.A. For information, contact our 


| NE regional showrooms: New York, call (212) 752-5288; 
Boston, call (617) 261-9660; Philadelphia, call (215) 561-6160. 


78+Maya Romanoff Corp. Leading the world in innova- 
tive design and advanced production technology for craft- 
ed wallcoverings and textiles. Introducing “The Jewel 
Collection Sample Book,” featuring wallcoverings with 


_ richness reminiscent of silk velvet or burled maple, $59.50. 


Call (800) 933-MAYA. 














79*Scalamandré. Specializing in the finest textiles, wall- 
coverings and passementerie available to the design 
trade. Scalamindré exclusively represents Elitis, Colony 
and Altfield in the United States. 

80-Tassels and Trims, Inc. One of the largest collec- 
tions of French passementerie and hand-carved wooden 


curtain accessories. Exclusive distributor for San 
_ Patrignano and their line of hand-printed wallpapers as 
| well as hand-woven fabrics. Fora complimentary 


brochure, call (212) 754-6000. 


| BA lees ile) = 


81-Platinum MasterCard Vacations™. Offers great 
prices on superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to 
an expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 428-8747. 


82-+Stratford Financial Services, Inc. Your construc- 
tion and remodeling finance professionals, offering single 
application/single close loans covering land, construction 
and permanent financing. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


83-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


84+ Ancient Venetian Floor Company. Hand crafted 
floor center designs and table tops recreating ancient 
works of art of the cosmati tradition from churches in 
Rome and Venice. Free literature. 


85-Asmara. The Aviele™ Aubusson Weave Rug 
Collection from Asmara shows handmade designs 
renowned for their fine styling. Asmara’s Needlepoint 
Collection “Origins In Nature” explores different ways 
nature was represented by weavers throughout history. 
Free brochure, (800) 451-7240. 


86-Claremont Rug Company. For 18 years, powerfully 
serving an international niche market of clients who desire 
vintage and antique carpets with lasting, artistic appeal and 
solid investment potential. Information/color brochures, 
call (800) 441-1332. $10. 


87+°Darius Corp. A unique collection of decorative late 
19th & early 20th century Oriental and European rugs and 
antique tapestries featuring one-of-a-kind designs and over- 
sized pieces. Call (212) 644-6600. 


88-Damoka U.S.A. One of the largest and finest selec- 
tions of Oriental and European decorative and antique car- 
pets and period Tapestries from early 19th through 20th 
century. Specializing in oversized and unusual carpets. 
Call (212) 213-1500. 

89-Einstein Moomiy. A postcard showroom invitation 
which includes a $100 voucher that can be applied toward 
the purchase of 100% wool broadloom, area rugs and hand- 
made Orientals. Free catalog. 

90°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period European 
and Oriental carpets-late 18th Century to Art Deco. Large 
selection of oversized carpets. In-house conservation depart- 
ment. No brochure. Call (212) 371-6900 or fax (212) 753-0277. 


91*Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Free brochure about our 
wool carpet and broadloom carpeting, as well as custom 
and standard size area rug program. 

92+Hokanson, Inc. Designers and manufacturers of 
hand-and-machine-made rugs and carpets made at our own 
factory in North America. Phone (800) 243-7771 or visit 
www.hokansoncarpet.com 


93*Landry & Arcari. Antique and new Oriental rugs 
from around the world. Original collection of new decora- 
tive rugs, designed and hand-woven on our own looms in 
Pakistan, India and Egypt. 

94+Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets and 
rugs. For more information on the unmistakable beauty of 
Masland carpets, call (888) 633-0465. 

95+Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries. Large selection of 
Antique & Semi Antique Decorative Carpets & Tapestries 
as well as contemporary reproductions. Pictures available 
upon request. Free. 

96-Megerian Brothers. Touch a luxurious Megerian 
Carpet at an authorized Megerian dealer. For the dealer 
nearest you and brochure, call (877)-MEGERIAN. 


97+Noonoo Rug Co. Inc. The largest and finest selec- 
tion of handmade carpets from Pakistan in traditional, 
European and original designs. Call for your nearest 
dealer, (201) 330-0101. 

98-Nourison. The world’s largest importer of fine hand- 
made area rugs. Styles from ancient traditionals to classi- 
cal European motifs to the cutting edge of contemporary. 
Call (800) 223-1110. Trade only. 

99+Paris Ceramics. The leading international specialists 
in limestone, terracotta, antique reclaimed stone and 
hand-painted ceramics. Call toll-free (888) 845-3487 fora 
72-page color brochure. $10. 

400+Safavieh Carpets. Specializes in antique Oriental 
and European carpets and tapestries, including cleaning 
and restoration. The leading producer of decorative car- 
pets from all over the world, with six showrooms in the NY 
area. Free color brochure. 

401-Soraya Rugs. Providing an international clientele 
with the best in antique, semi-antique and new hand-woven 
rugs and tapestries from Europe, Persia, Asia, Anatolia, 
Turkey, India, Egypt, and Pakistan. Free brochure available. 
402+Stanton Carpet. New 40-page color catalog featur- 
ing an exciting collection of over 80 original designs includ- 
ing “Rosecore by Stanton,” Sisals, Wool Wiltons, and 
Tapestry Borders. $5. 

403-105 -Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#103) for catalog 
containing many of the company’s designs and colorways, 
available to designers and architects, $10. Also available: 
Circle (#104) for An American Approach to Antique Carpets, 
4-volume set, $150, or circle (#105) for one volume, $50. 
106° Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. Handcrafted from lux- 
urious 100% Tibetan wool using ancient techniques handed 
down over 1,000 years. Tufenkian’s designs are remark- 


ably sophisticated and equally at home in traditional or 
contemporary settings. Free literature. 


FURNITURE 


107+: Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


4108-Ambience, Inc. Superior quality furniture available 
in both custom size and finish. Casegoods produced in 
wood veneers, embossed leather, leather parchment and 
other exotic finishes. Literature, $5. 


4109-Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889, Bernhardt 
presents the Aviara Collection. For more information, call 
(800) 340-0240, ext. 1004. Catalog, $12. 


110°Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19th and 20th century headboards, beds, canopy beds 
and daybeds now available direct from America’s oldest 
maker of brass and iron beds. NYC showroom. 
Shipping available worldwide. Call (800) 272-7726. 
Catalog, $1.50. 


111-112°Crystal Farm Antler Chandeliers. Presenting 
an extensive collection of antler lighting of the highest qual- 
ity in design and workmanship. Circle (#111) for U.S. and 
Canada, $25; circle (#112) for outside of the U.S., $35. 


113°Elijah Slocum. Loose leaf binder with casegoods, 
tables, chairs and upholstery. Traditional craftsmanship 
from our cabinet shops in England. Full catalog, $100, 
refunded upon first order. 


114°George Smith. Traditionally handmade English 
sofas, chairs and stools, upholstered in our own exclusive 
fabrics, hand-colored leather and semi-antique kilims. 
Literature, $5. 


115°Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturers of fine 
interior/exterior solid, teak furniture, market umbrellas 
and imported, interior/exterior French textiles. All furni- 
ture is meticulously handcrafted from the finest Utana- 
grade, First European Quality, Eco Teak. No charge 

for literature. 


116°Glabman’s Furniture & Interior Design. 12-page 
color brochure describes our complete Interior Design 
Service, shows photos of room settings and lists “Best-of- 
Kind” furniture manufacturers represented. Free. 


117*Guy Chaddock & Company. Four-color brochure 
featuring popular items from the extensive product line 
and descriptive information about the home furnishings 
collections. No charge. 


118+ Jordi Meré, Inc. Complete line of original bedroom, 
dining, case goods and occasional furniture all hand-crafted, 
hand-carved in solid woods and hand-forged iron. Full cata- 
log available to the trade only, $50. 


119+Julia Gray Ltd. Wide range of antiques, lighting, 
accessories and our specialty—hand painted custom furni- 
ture designed specifically for designers who want that 
“special piece” for their clients. Catalog, $60. 


120: Kreiss Collection. The 1998 collection of exclusive 
Kreiss Home Furnishings—furniture, fabrics and acces- 
sories—is presented in a full color book that is as elegant as 
our craftsmanship. $15. 


121-122°L. & J.G. Stickley, Inc. Since 1900 Stickley has 
been handcrafting America’s finest solid wood furniture. 
Full-color catalogs. Circle (#121) for the Mission Collection, 
$10: circle (#122) for the Traditional Collection, $10. 


123+Lincoln-Gerard U.S.A., Inc. Full-color brochure 
depicting several different room settings of mahogany 
replications which embody only the most intricate and 
significant designs of the 18th century. Each piece 
meticulously crafted by hand. Free literature. 


124°M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials used. 
More than 40 creations featured in the portfolio. $15 


125*McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 145 
color photographs featuring our classic collection of pre- 
mier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are designs 
from the McGuire Special Collections, including bamboo 
tables and solid teak. $15. 


126+Michael Taylor Designs, Inc. Creator of the 
California style, offers a new color brochure featuring its 
renowned furniture collections. $5. 

127-National Upholstering Company. Manufacturing 
fine furniture since 1918. We are pleased to introduce our 
new Parisienne Collection, inspired by the very best of the 
French 1930’s. 


128+New York Design Center. Traditional and contem- 
porary lighting, wall coverings, floor coverings, fabrics, 
accessories, antiques, office, art, reproductions and much 
more. No charge for literature. 

129-Niermann Weeks Company, Inc. Over 400 heir- 
loom quality lighting, furniture and accessory designs 
are featured in the new 1998 catalog. Trade only. Call 
(410) 923-0123. Catalog, $50. 

130:Pacific Design Center. Request information on vis- 
iting The Idea House, two 4,000-square-foot model homes 
located in Pacific Design Center specifically designed for 
the consumer. Complimentary brochure. 
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131°Phyllis Morris. The foremost designer and manufac- 
turer of luxurious custom furniture. Please send $25 for 
the 1998 full-color portfolio, finish sample chart, specifica- 
tion catalog and price list. 

132+Poliform U.S.A., Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end closet systems, libraries, entertainment centers, 
bedroom and dining room furniture, since 1942. Show- 
rooms throughout America. Call (888)-POLIFORM. 
Catalog, $15. 

133+Pompeii Furniture Industries. The intricate artistry 
of centuries old metal crafting in its wrought and cast alu- 
minum furniture. Inspired by Leo Martin, the talents of 
designers and craftsmen continually set new industry stan- 
dards in the evolution of metal furnishings. 


134+Pottery Barn. Offering the latest designs in furni- 
ture, tableware and decorative accessories, gathered from 
around the world and affordably priced for today’s casual 
lifestyles. One year for $2, U.S. only. 


135+ Quatrain, Inc. Full-color catalog of finely crafted 
reproduction furniture line, with a historical perspective, 
dimensions, yardage requirements and finish options along 
with pricing. Send check or money order for $50. 


136-Roche-Bobois. The international collection of exclu- 
sive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 100-page, 
full-color catalog. Exciting new concepts in leather and 
fabric seating, wall systems, occasional tables, bedroom 
and dining room furniture. $10. 


JEWELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


137 Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


138+ Breitling. Swiss Chronographs since 1884. Instru- 
ments for professionals. 


139+Carrera y Carrera. Masters of 18kt gold jewelry. 
Create extraordinary collections which bear their presti- 
gious trademark of intricate detail and elegant matte finish. 
No charge for literature. 

140°David Yurman. Luxurious wearable modern — 
designs—a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your David Yurman 
authorized retailer at locations nationwide. 

141+DeBeers Diamonds. For a portfolio of diamond soli- 
taire designs, call (800)-FOREVER. Free literature. 
142+*Dooney & Bourke. For a free catalog of the com- 
plete Cabriolet collection, call (800) 226-9041 or visit us at 
www.dooney.com 


143-Ebel U.S.A. Inc. Thin, versatile, elegant, water resis- 
tant...intelligently priced. Five-year international limited 
warranty. Please call (212) 888-3235 for an authorized Ebel 
jeweler nearest you. 


144-Giuseppe Picchiotti. With a tradition of classic 
design and the highest quality of workmanship, customers 
describe their jewelry pieces as timeless, based on clear 
lines that last through different fashions. Free brochure. 
145-The Hermés Watch Company. Distinctive case 
styles, dial designs like no other, and the signature of an 
Hermes leather strap make each watch special. For more 
information, call (800) 757-7555. Free brochure. 

146+ Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the cre- 
ative works of wear Art. Award-winning jewelry 
designer Scott Gauthier’s workmanship is unprecedent- 
ed and his imagination is limitless. Explore the beauty 
and elegance. 

147-La Nouvelle Bague. “Momenti’—leaf through its 
pages and enter a world filled with precious symbols of joy 
and femininity, with poetry and thoughts of beauty that 
have inspired the creative minds of La Nouvelle Bague. 
No charge. 

148*Mikimoto. The originator of the cultured pearl 
since 1893, specializing in Japanese Akoya pearls, South 
Sea pearl collections, and international giftware mer- 
chandise. For a complimentary catalog, please call 
(800) 431-4305. 

149-Omega. In the conquest of space, at sea, in stadiums, 
on fashion runways, we continue to record significant 
moments in time on the wrists of some of the world’s most 
outstanding personalities. 

150-Patek Philippe. Discover the heritage of the world’s 
finest watchmaker. For a free catalog, call (212) 581-0870. 
151+Rado Collection Brochure. Combining high-tech 
materials and avant-garde design, Rado is the industry 
leader in scratchproof watches, producing timepieces of 
the highest quality and comfort. For a free brochure, 
call (800) 283-7326, ext. 2370 

152*Rolex Watch U.S.A. For more information on our 
fine selection of Rolex timepieces, send for our free 
brochure. 

153*Suna Brothers, Inc. A major player in the world of 
couture jewelry design for over 60 years. Award-winning 
designs in platinum and 18K. Made in the U.S.A. Designers 
of the Parquet” Collection. 

154+ Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler offers 
fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. For a copy of 
our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895 
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55° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


156°American Standard. We Want You To Love Your 
Bathroom—a bathroom guidebook from American 
Standard overflowing with facts, ideas and inspiration. 
32-page brochure, $2. 

157*Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Full-color 
“Kitchen Planner” is the ultimate guide for creating the 
kitchen you’ve always wanted. Easy-to-read and loaded 
with pictures. $5. Ee 
158+Downsview Kitchens. Euro-technology combines 
with American design flairs to make Downsview the pre- 
mier choice in kitchens. Send $5 for our 48-page color 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest showroom. 
Showroom information, call (905) 677-9354. 


159-DuPont CORIAN®. Elegant and affordable design 
for the kitchen and bath. Color brochure with pho- 
tographs and suggestions for beautiful and practical 
ways to use CORIAN®. Call (800) 4-CORIAN. 


160°Fisher & Paykel Appliances. The Fisher & Paykel 
DishDrawer consists of two completely independent wash 
drawers to give you a variety of washing options and flexi- 
bility. Free brochure. 

161-KitchenAid. A complete line of thoughtfully 
designed appliances including a new dishwasher with 
stainless steel interior, refrigerators, cooktops, built-in 
ovens, ranges, clothes washers, dryers and more. Please 
call (800) 422-1230 or visit www.kitchenaid.com 


162-163» Newport Brass. Circle (#162) for our free 4 
page full-color brochure featuring most popular models of 
faucets. Circle (#163) for full 100-page catalog showing all 
faucet sets, tub and shower sets and bath accessories, $10. 
164+Phylrich. Creating fine fixtures since 1959. Each 
series contains the coordinated fixtures to complete a 
fine bathroom. For more information, please call 
(800)-PHYLRICH. Free brochure. 


165-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. 12-page, full- 
color brochure will help you customize your home with an 
imaginative collection of styles, finishes, furniture and 
accessories. Available east of the Mississippi only. $4. 
Dept #AD1098B. 

166+ Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers a large 
variety of front styles in wood, lacquer, laminates and 
stainless steel, from traditional to avant garde designs. 
Literature package, $15. Call (800) 987-0553. 
167+Robern. Redefine your bath storage with beautiful 
Designlogic™ mirrored cabinetry lighting and accessories 
from Robern. Call (888) 5- ROBERN, ext. 101 for a free 
24-page booklet of design ideas. 

168-Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Let Rutt’s Design Folio 
inspire your creativity. Filled with classic styles and design 
concepts for virtually every room in your home. The only 
American cabinet maker who will design, cut, fit and finish 
to your specifications. $15. 

169+*Sherle Wagner International. Hand painted china, 
marble, onyx, semi-precious stone fixtures, accessories, 
faucetry for the bathroom, custom ceramic tile and hand- 
chased decorative hardware for throughout the home. 
Literature, $10. 

170+SieMatic Corporation. The SieMatic Kitchen Book 
is a 128-page full color book illustrating the finest in 
kitchen design. $19.95. 

171*Sub-Zero Freezer Company. Sub-Zero’s new 600 
Series of built-in refrigerators offers greater design flexibili- 
ty with three exterior design alternatives that complement 
any kitchen decor. Interior advancements provide superi- 
or food preservation. No charge for literature. 
172+Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become the 
brand of choice for so many discriminating cooking enthu- 
siasts. For a free brochure, call (800) 656-9226, ext. 18. 
173*THG USA. Wildly expensive. And worth it. Fine 
decorative hardware from THG. Gorgeous accoutrements 
for your bath, spa, private luxurious spaces. Literature 
portfolio, $3. 


174+T-Fal Corporation. Integral Cookware by T-Fal. 
The new star in non-stick cookware features a 7-beam star- 
patterned base for superior warp resistance and even heat 
distribution, glass lids with adjustable steam vents and 
cool-touch ergonomic handles. .Free literature. 
175+Viking Range Corporation. The originator of com- 
mercial-type equipment for the home, outfitting the ultimate 
kitchen with a full line of products, including cooking, venti- 
lation, cleanup and refrigeration. Call (888) 845-4641. 
176*Wood-Mode, Inc. Full-color pamphlet shows a 
sampling of designs and describes the exclusive finishing 
process that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood- 
Mode cabinetry: includes an offer for a free Designer 
Literature Collection ($20 value). Call (800) 635-7500 for 
your free pamphlet. 

177+Wolf Range Company. The gourmet series: a com- 
plete line of the finest high grade commercial style equipment 
for the home, including ranges, wall ovens, cook tops, barbe- 
cues and hoods. For your free brochure, call (800) 366-9653. 
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LIGHTING 


178+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


179°Christopher Norman Inc. Fold-out, glossy brochure 
illustrating our “Antibes” Collection of gilded bronze swing- 
arm lamps. Individual tear sheets of our traditional sconces, 
table lamps, floor lamps, chandeliers and lanterns, as well as 
furniture and fabrics. Free. 

180°Cooper Lighting/Iris. Iris’ commercial-style 
recessed luminaries provide unparalleled dramatic glare- 
free lighting. Experience the lighting difference. See the 
potential of your design in this 4-page brochure. $1. 


181+ James R. Moder Crystal Chandelier Inc. Catalog 
of Crystal chandeliers trimmed with Strass®, Swarovski 
Crystals, hall baskets, Crystal vanity lights, Crystal wall — 
lights and custom Crystal chandeliers. $5 (refundable 
upon purchase). 


182-Lutron Electronics Co. The HomeWorks Integrated 
Lighting Control System video from Lutron Electronics 

showcases outstanding installations in several award-winning 
custom homes and demonstrates the lifestyle benefits of light 
ing control. Call toll-free (877) 2-LUTRON. Free. 


183° Metropolitan Lighting Fixture Company. Our 
latest catalog provides a comprehensive collection of 
antique reproduction chandeliers and sconces represent- 
ing the Renaissance through Art Deco. $25, refundable 
with first order. 


184-R. Jesse & Company. Full-color catalog showing 
our collections of floor, table, wall and pendant fixtures in 
contemporary to more traditional lines. $35. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


185-Chestatee. Free brochure shows the property’s mas- 
ter plan and gives a brief amenity overview. 


186*The lams Company. All Eukanuba® Dog Food 
have OmegaCoat™, an exclusive formula of Omega oils 
that promotes healthy skin and a shiny coat. Call (888) 
385-2682 or visit www.iams.com 


187+The Island of Lana’i, Hawaii. The Koele Resort 
and The Resort at Manele Bay create one unique commu- 
nity with two different lifestyles. Residential opportunities 
include a variety of townhomes, custom single-family 
homes and home sites. (Fee Simple). Call (808) 565-4800, 


188 -SwimEx Systems. In a space no longer than 200 
square feet, the SwimEx pool’s adjustable laminar water. 
flow, created by a patented paddle wheel propulsion sys- 
tem, lets you swim, run or exercise against a smooth, deep 
water current. Free literature. 


TABLETOP 


189+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


190-Bernardaud. Fine Limoges porcelain dinnerware 
and giftware from France. For retail locations, please 
call (800) 448-8282 or (800) 884-7775. 


191°Christofle. Tabletop specialists since 1830, 
Christofle invites you to discover its stylish world of sil- 
verplate, sterling and stainless flatware; giftware, hol- 
loware, porcelain, crystal and table linens. No charge 
for literature. 


192-Flowers Forever Il. A diversified collection of dried, 
preserved and silk floral arrangements and topiaries custom 

designed to enhance residential and commercial interiors ail 
embellish special entertaining occasions. 


193*Lenox Collections. Full-color catalog featuring 
fine collectibles. The Lenox Collections Holiday 
Catalog has something for everyone at every price 
point. Free. 


194-195-Puiforcat Orfevre. Beautifully handcrafted 
French sterling and silverplate patterns since 1820. 

Variety of unique, classical and contemporary designs 
from which to choose. Circle (#194) for the sterling = 
brochure, $5; circle (#195) for the silverplate brochure, $5. 


196-197*Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glass- 
makers and designers of Steuben have been crafting the 
finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. Call 
(800) 424-4240. Circle (#196) for a Seasonal Catalog, $2; 
circle (#197) for a full-color Annual Catalog, $8. 4 


198 - Swarovski Selection. A line of contemporary crys- : 
tal objects for the home, designed by leading international 
designers such as Andree Putman and Borek Sipek. The 
collection includes vases, bowls, clocks and candleholders. — 
Call (800) 426-3088. Free literature. 

199°Villeroy & Boch. Setting tasteful tables with 
exceptional designs in china, crystal and silver. Styles 
for elegant entertaining or casual everyday dining. 
Free color booklet. 

200+ Waterford Society. Specially commissioned limited — 
editions by Waterford Crystal and other membership perks — 
for collectors, connoisseurs and those who simply love 
Waterford Crystal. Complimentary gift with membership. 
Call (800) 444-1997. 
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Alaska or Antigua, there’s more out there than you think. Whether your destination is halfway around the world or 
in your own backyard, Epicurious Travel is filled with recommendations you won't find in the usual travel books. 
it’s not the obvious things. It’s the little details, the ones that make the difference. With content from Conde Nast 
Traveler, including the Gold List and Readers’ Choice Polls, you're sure to find that little restaurant only the locals 
know about or discover that bungalow 

#12 on the north shore has the best sunset 

on the island. Your vacation is precious. So | E PU Cc ttf tOt CS) 


Search-Find-Go and make the most of it. 


www.epicurious.com 
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continued from page 245 
plus a corridor and an anteroom. 
“The flat hadn’t been touched for over 
half a century, and it looked the part: 
It was sadly neglected, with partition 
walls masking the unusual scale of 
the rooms. Yet I could see that their 
size would give me the chance to do 
something dramatic. Happily, my cli- 
ent also saw the possibilities of the 
place.” Architectural consultant Lu- 
bos Kraénow, who is an expert in peri- 
od architectural detailing, completed 
the transformation. 

The living room, which has three 
French doors, overlooks a square in 
Knightsbridge. The former billiard 
room, at the rear, had been divided in- 
to bedroom, bath and dressing room. 
The basic plan for the new layout was 
to create, within the existing shell, a 
comfortable seating and dining area 
suitable for entertaining on a fairly 
grand scale and dinner for two. Also 
needed were a kitchen, a small library 
and a bedroom and a bath. 

“My client wanted to recapture a 
style an owner might have selected a 
hundred years before the house was ac- 
tually built,” says White. “I couldn’t 
have been given a more exciting brief. 
For me this was, and is, the most satisfy- 
ing period in the history of Western 
furniture design and decoration.” He 
set out with a theme: The apartment 
must look as if the owner had, fairly re- 
cently, returned from the grand tour 
armed with wonderful objects. 

Today it incorporates new mantel- 
pieces, parquet de Versailles floors, and 
columns that ingeniously separate the 
living room and dining area. “It’s a 
precedent often seen in Ireland, where 
screens of columns are used to break up 
overly large rooms.” 

The furniture in the living room 
accentuates the grandeur of the décor 
and the scale of the space. Regency 
sofas, superb mirrors, Directoire and 
Empire commodes and an English ma- 
hogany side table are combined. “My 
preference is for a balance of En- 
glish and Continental pieces from dif- 
ferent periods rather than just one 
style,” says White. 

“We chose fairly neutral shades for 
the living room because we knew we 
were going to enhance it with color- 
ful carpets, tapestries, pillows and silks,” 


GRAND TOUR DE FORCE | 


he continues. Pale yellow walls and | 
sienna faux-marbre columns provilill 
a fitting background for the furniture. 
At the far end of the room, walls are 
covered in beige damask, indicating | 
the dining area. 

In this instance, he decided that 
draperies based on a relatively simple 
1820s design were more appropriate 
than conventional swags and tails. “The 
room gets an enormous amount of 
sunlight in the afternoon, so we intro- 
duced blinds underneath the draper- 
ies. David Mendel, who was respon-_ 
sible for all of the painting, embellished — 
them with a detail of a Palladian rib- © 
bon and swag.” 

A wide corridor lined with bookcases 
leads from the living room to the bed- 
room. There, the 1940s partition walls ° 
were ripped out to reveal the orig- | 
inal space. “The bedroom is a complete — 
decorative indulgence,” White confess- _ 
es. “An 1860s French vintage, verging | 
on King Ludwig’s mad waywardness.” 

Color is the key. The bed valance, the 
draperies, the sofa and the chairs are 
done in an aubergine fabric—one of 
the client’s favorite colors. “However, we 
agreed that too much of one color can 
be overbearing, especially in a large 
room,” says White, “so we introduced a 
shade of yellow ocher for variety.” 

The overall effect is luxury and exot- 
icism. “I feel cocooned from the rest 
of the world in this wonderful, bright- 
ly colored space,” says the owner. The 
bed, set against the far wall, has a gilt- 
wood cornice. “I designed its hangings 
with nineteenth-century tassels and a 
mixture of old and new fabrics,” says 
White. The elaborate draperies, adapt- 
ed from the design of the bed valance, 
are swagged outward rather than in- 
ward to ensure that they do not appear 
heavy or dark. A pair of: large mahoga- 
ny cupboards, crafted in the manner of 
Thomas Hope, bracket the nineteenth- 
century French marble mantelpiece; 
they more than compensate for the lack 
of a dressing room. 

“For me, all design and decoration is 
there to give visual pleasure,” Grant 
White explains. “That’s why I think this 
apartment is so interesting. Furniture 
of different styles and periods and pairs 
of unexpected objects surprise. Nothing 
is predictable.” 0 


























The French invented the armoire, named it 


and perfected it. 





Leaving you nothing to do but enjoy it. 


When storage is the question, an armoire is the stylish answer. Whether it’s clothing, 
linens, or a TV set and stereo components, an armoire will give them a good home. At 
Mill House of Woodbury you'll find many armoires to choose from — not to mention 
desks, tables, secretaries, chests of drawers, and whatever else it takes to make antique 
furniture a lovely part of your life. 


1964 THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHOICE __ 1998 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New Arad NY, 10022 
cm (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)371- ests E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com | 
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www.newel.com. What a site. 
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NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 
Tel: (212)758-1970 Fax: (212)371-0166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 
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Antique armoires from $995. 


GOLDEN OLDIES 


WORLD’S LARGEST ANTIQUE STORE '1D 


COMPLIMENTARY LIMO SERVICE FROM MANHATTAN. CALL 718-445-4400 
33rd Avenue, Flushing, New York, 11354 Store Hours: Mon-Sat 9-6 @ Late Thurs ’til 8 # Sun 11-6 





At our 7007 yard Arnold Palmer course, the only 


other creature to witness an eagle may be a heron. 






© 1998 Four Seasons Hotels Limited 
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effect on our sense of harmony 





with the world. It’s a natural raw materials in the purest 


possible form: lustrous 100% 


phenomenon we all share, and 


one that is keenly felt at Glen Eden. wool from the thriving flocks and green 


Nature not only inspires the floral design | fields of New Zealand. 


Call 1-800-843-1728 for vour nearest Glen Eden agent. www.glen-eden.com ©1998 Glen Eden 














SPECIALIZING IN 
177, 18TH AND IQTH 
CENTURY 
EUROPEAN ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE AND 


ACCESSORIES 





FRENCH WALNUT 
PANTALLONIER 
WITH REGIONAL 
CARVING 

CIRCA 1720 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JIM MCHUGH 


FIDEAWAY HOUSE 


HIDEAWAY HOUSE ANTIQUES, INC. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1974 

143 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 

TEL 310 276 4319 

FAX 310 276 8140 


COURTESY TO THE TRADE 
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Approximately mid nineteenth Century Indian AGRA, measuring 14-6" x 17-3: 





DAMOKA USA INC 


| Decorative Antique, Oriental and European Carpets, and period Tapestries 
Expert Restoration and Conservation available on Premises 




















Beverly Hills 181 Madison Avenue New York, NY 10016 Los Angeles 
1-310-858-7847 Tel: 212-213-1500 Toll Free: 1-800-3-DAMOKA Fax: 212-684-1507 = 1-800-232-RUGS 
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e “TOUCH OF LUTRON CAN TOUCH YOUR LIFE. 

Lutron Home Lighting Control Systems let you control your entire home environment— 
from lighting to A/V and security systems—with one touch, for convenience, 


elegance and security. For both new and existing homes. 


c J OUCH OF CLASS 


Create lighting scenes 
that enhance the 


ambiance of your home. 


OuCH TONE 


Illuminate your home for 


a safe, welcoming entry. 


OucH & GO 


Relax. Secure in the 
knowledge that your 
home will look occupied 


when you’re miles away. 





PATHWAY HOME 


FOYER AWAY 





GREAT ROOM ENTERTAIN 
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LUTRON. © 


HOME LIGHTING CONTROL SYSTEMS i 


| Toll Free 1-877-2LUTRON, ext. 301,for a free video. VJ 
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ILLUSTRATION ART 
SATURDAY Nov. 7, 1998 at 1:00PM 
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Illustration House, inc. 

96 Spring Street, 7th Floor 

New York, NY 10012-3923 
established 1974 ™® 212/966-9444 Fax 212/966-9425 


www.illustration-house.com ¢ e-mail: illushse@interport.net 

















Charles P. Rogers. America's source 
for original 19th and 20th century 
gadboards, canopy beds and daybeds. 
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Stanton’s Wool Sisals. Sensational Sisals in sheeps clothing. 100% wool & 
wool blend carpets available in 13 foot widths, and up to nine colorways. More 
works of art to be admired, from the Stanton Carpet Collection. 
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Dalton, Georgia 800-452-4474 
In NY (516) 822-5878 Fax: (516) 933-8890 


Visit Our Website at: www.stantoncarpet.com. 
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Available through these design resources: 


CALIFORNIA: Burlingame, Abbey Carpet of Burlingame, (605) 344-9868 * Los Angeles, Westwood 
Carpet, (310) 273-6400 * Pasadena, Carousel Custom Floors, (626) 795-8085 CONNECTICUT: 
Westport, RediCut Carpets & Rugs, (203) 256-0414 FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Dixie Contract Carpet, 
(904) 296-0023 * Miami, Carpet Creations. (305) 576-5900 * North Palm Beach, Crystal Tree Carpet 
& Flooring, (561) 622-6333 ILLINOIS: Chicago, Rosecore Carpet, (312) 661-1166 MARYLAND: 
Baltimore, Floors Etc., (410) 484-4123 MASSACHUSETTS: Salem, Landry & Areari Oriental 
Rugs & Carpeting, (800) 649-5909 * Hanover, Colony Rug Company. (800) 458-4445 * Wellesley, 

Faber's Rug Co. Inc., (781) 235-6058 NEW JERSEY: Edison/ Lawrenceville, Wordwide Wholesale Floor 
Covering, (732) 906-1400 NEW YORK: Long Island, Country Carpet & Rugs. (516) 822-5855 » New York, 
Rosecore Carpet, (212) 421-7272 TEXAS: Dallas, Rosecore Carpet. (214) 741-8136 



















































































Seattle 
Los Angeles 
Denver 

San Francisco 
Vancouver 
Dallas 


shington D:C. 


china 
Dania. OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD., YORK, ENGLAND 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
Atl Tel: 1-800-360-6283 Fax: 404-250-6283 
tlanta 876 Davis Drive, Atlanta, Georgia 30327 


Zz _ New York city ae * ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS 
212 688 i 97 e. Su 1710 tw Fax 212 A) Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure 


Scottsdale 


Bill Miller Photography 


~~ www.christoph land.com 
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ANNOUNCING A FIRST FROM 





The essential professional decorating guide 
that has the whole design world talking 


@ For the first time, go behind the scenes of the legendary design house. & 





Discover how to recreate the coveted COLEFAX & FOWLER “look”. & Learn 
 COLEFAX as LD FOWLER ae 






their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, 






antiques, architectural details, and more. i A unique sourcebook of classic inter 1OL 

design ideas and techniques, COLEFAX & FOWLER: INTERIOR INSPIRATIONS is Hnspizations 

one of the handsomest, most indispensable decorating guides ever published. | 
= ieee Bark Pye ~=- = 
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Ylustrated with 320 cetor photographs. 192 pages: 11 3/4 x 10 


TO ORDER AT A 20% DISCOUNT 


Send your name and address with check or money order for $36*— 
20% off the regular $45 cover price— plus $3.99 S&H to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 215012-021 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-426- 9922 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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Ideas you can build on. 


Five decades of architecturally designed, custom 
kava 






crafted homes. Each Acorn is complemented by 
open floor plans and bright, naturally lit interiors. 
Our service and quality materials have earned us 
over 10,000 proud homeowners. Build on our 
experience. 







To order your $20 Idea Book, call 800-727-3325, visit our web 
site, or send a check to Deck House, Inc., Dept. AARD, 930 Main 
Street, Acton, MA 01720. 
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Dave McGary’s images in bronze are found in 
Museum, Corporate, and distinguished = 
Private Collections throughout the world, 
To view this work, Walks Among the Stars, the latest 
Precio in cle alvevAunenes eee Series and other 
“American Realism in Bronze images, el 


EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE EXPRESSION 
GALLERY me 




























WE Gr ke : Seeks 
Ruidoso, NM retin VA 
505.257.3790 * 800.687.3424 602.424.7412 800.291.3026 
CLAGGETT/REY ASPEN MOUNTAIN 
GALLERY ~ GALLERY SG 
Vail, CO Aspen, CO; 










970.476.9350 * 800.252.4438 970.925.5083 + 800.423.7814 














SHARED VISIONS RICHARD DANSKIN 
200 Lexington Ave. GALLERY i GALLERIES a 
Delray Beach, FL Palm Desert, CA 
To the trade only Illuminating Fine Interiors Since 1939 561.272.4495 * 800.450.2324 760.568.5557 * 800.456.0055 
MEYER 
PAC Ly Seles r. EleEe a eir Bile) ANE ag Bye 
For further information call 8882334500 Ext, 031 i Oye em Santa Fe, NM 
801.649.8160 * 800.649.8180 505.983.1434 * 800.779.7387 


Visit our Web-site at: www.davemcgary.com 
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/ 800-636-0134 


www .lahauteinc.com 


Los Angeles Dallas Denver Chicago Florida Houston New York Minneapolis Scottsdale 


fo the Trade 
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Judith & Martin Miller 


C,ene ral | citors 


| 
100 Illustrated I xampli of Fine I wrniwture 
"Ss ———S SC 





7000 pieces illustrated 


for only SA5 , 


miml6 





authoritative & useful 


... single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 
published,” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 
Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 


updated to reflect current values but in every other way 


¢ Covers every major country’s 
furniture styles, from 
the 16th to the 20th century 
¢ 7,000 photographs—S560 in 
color, all fully captioned 
and price coded, from under 
$1,000 to over $100,000 
¢ Over 100 short essays 
on everything from dating 


to restoration 


© 639 pages, 8" x 11", hardcover 





equal to the original: an 
encyclopedic and practical 
guide to all the major 
periods and = styles of 
antique furniture, edited by 
the experts behind the 
renowned annual Miller’s 
Antique Price Guide. 


GUARANTEED to sharpen 
your eye and increase your 
knowledge of quality, value, 


authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 


or you may return it for a full refund. 


TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, 452052 send check 
or money order for $45*, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 
Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
or, for credit card orders, 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 














LONG ISLAND 





continued from page 223 

as finishes and detailing are traditional, 
the asymmetrical scheme and open plan 
are strictly modern. Two round vesti- 
bules on either side of the stair hall 
serve as circulation crossroads. One leads 
to the dining room, the kitchen and the 
wife’s library. The other gives onto the 
husband’s library, the master bedroom 
and dressing areas. “They’re nice transit 
points,” he says. “I hate long hallways.” 

But the real focus of the house is the 
two libraries. These spaces do hold 
books, but their main purpose is to pro- 
vide a private refuge for each of the 
owners. For him, that means a hideaway 
for work. The paneling is dark ma- 
hogany, the fireplace marble, the furni- 
ture clublike. Her library is a softer 
place, with a Picasso oil above the fire- 
place and English oak paneling. 

The most sweet-tempered space is 
the octagonal breakfast room, which re- 
ceives morning sun and looks down-site 
past trees and lawn to the Sound beyond. 
A magnificent ten-foot-high Tiffany 
window ordained the room’s height. 

- Daylight seeps into every corner of 
the house: The great stair hall, with its 
tall arched window, admits western 
light into the darkest precincts. The 
vast arc of the living room windows 
captures morning light and welcomes 
afternoon light as it bounces off the wa- 
ter. The result is a house that is softly il- 
luminated at all hours and in all seasons. 

Water is the other presiding element, 
the focus for the numerous rooms ranged 
along the side of the house facing the 
Sound. “It’s soothing, it’s endless, and 
it’s constantly changing,” says the wife. 

Landscape architect Peter Cummin 
echoed the character of the house in ro- 
bust but classical simplicity. The site in- 
cludes an herb garden with a low stone 
wall and an entrance canopy; a lap pool 
and terrace; and a playful fountain. 

The house is not about stylistic acro- 
batics. Rather, it adroitly tucks its open 
plan inside the Shingle Style sheath 
that the owners wanted. “They really 
needed a house that could contain their 
eclectic tastes,” Bernard Wharton notes. 
“And that’s what this house does. Some 
people may say that the Shingle Style is 
informal—well, it’s not. It has various 
degrees of formality and informality. 
The great thing about this house is that 
it can kick up its heels.” 0 
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Music should be heard, not seen. That’s the whole notion behind the Bose® Acoustic 
Wave® music system. It measures less than a foot tall, yet with Bose patented acoustic 
waveguide technology it delivers full, clear sound. In fact, upon its introduction 
Stereo Review wrote that it had “...possibly the best-reproduced sound many people 
have ever heard.” The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, built-in 
speakers, and a handy remote control. And it’s available directly from Bose. So call 
or write to learn about our in-home trial and satisfaction guarantee. And enjoy sound 
that fills a room, from the system that doesn’t. 


Call today. 1-800-897-BOSE, ext. G3492. 


For information on all our products: www.bose.com/g3492 


For FREE shipping, 


order by 
November 30, 1998. 


Mr/Mrs./Ms ; weal ie 
Name (Please Print) Daytime Telephone 


( ) 
Evening Telephone 





Address 


City ~ State Zip ® 


Or mail to: Bose Corporation, Dept. CDD-G3492, The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168 Better sound through researchea 





JOURNEY THROUGH THE YEARS, 
THE ADVENTURES, AND THE LOVE OF A | 
FOR HIS VERY SPECIAL DOG... 


“Charles Gusewelle sings the bitter- 
sweet song of anyone who has ever 

loved a good dog. I imagine Forrest 

Gump would have been very proud 
to have had Rufus as a friend.” 


—Winston Groom, 
author of Forrest Gump 


Poorer 


THE RUFUS CHRONICLE 





A Ballantine Hardcover 
The Ballantine Publishing Group 
Visit our Web site at www.randomhouse.com 


To hear C. W. Gusewelle discussing The Rufus Chronicle, 
call BOOKTALK at 818-788-9722, code 4301 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE __ 


continued from page 230 

showed great single-mindedness when 
it came to pursuing her pleasures and 
having her own way. What Marie An- 
toinette wanted was precisely what the 
queen of France could not aspire to: 
She wanted, she said, to be herself. 
Moreover, amid her regal duties, she 
insisted on being kept amused. “I am 
terrified,” she famously remarked, “of 
being bored.” 

Pretty and elegant, Marie Antoinette 
was first adored by the French people, 
then progressively reviled. Her mar- 
riage, her morals and her extravagance 
(she was nicknamed Mme Déficit) were 
mocked in savage ditties sung all over 
prerevolutionary France. The Petit ‘Iri- 
anon, on which she had spent a fortune, 
was sneeringly dubbed Little Vienna. 
Yet Marie Antoinette, absorbed in her 
trivial pursuits, did not seem to glimpse 
the disaster that lay ahead. She was not 
alone. “As for us, the gilded youth of 
France,” the comte de Ségur said, in a 
phrase that sounded the knell of the 
ancien régime, “we walked upon a car- 
pet of flowers that covered an abyss.” 
When news came that the revolution- 
ary mob was marching on Versailles, 


The Hamlet was less 
a means of communing 
with nature than an 
escape from a world of 
rigid convention. 


calling for her head, Marie Antoinette 
was resting in one of the artfully con- 
structed grottoes that she had intro- 
duced to the park. 

It is impossible to visit the Hamlet 
today without reflecting on Marie An- 
toinette’s brutal fall. The cottages were 
not destroyed during the revolution, 
but all their contents were sold at auc- 
tion. Later they were restored, but even 
today a certain sadness hovers over 
the whole setting, offset by the chatter 
of the schoolchildren who come to 
watch the animals that are still kept 
in the old farmyard. Their laughter 
brings to mind the childlike gaiety that 
once reigned supreme there, by order 
of the queen. 0 
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continued from page 250 
ings in the French Quarter have a pal- 
impsest-like quality. Soniat House—the 
father’s house—is in this sense typical. 
The facade has a prominent doorway, 
which turns out to be hiding the former 
carriage entrance, and the floor plan is 
classic Creole. While the building’s 
windows and doors feel Georgian, they 
are, in turn, overlaid with a gallery 
trimmed in cast iron, which was added 
in the 1860s when elaborate ironwork 
became fashionable in the Quarter. 

For Rodney Smith, this mélange is 
one of the great attractions of Soniat 
House. Though he carefully preserved 
the architectural elements appropriate 
to the periods of each of the three 
buildings, when it came to the interior 
design, he allowed himself to wander 
across eras and countries. “I wanted the 
rooms to look as if they had evolved 
over several generations,” he says. 

First, however, came some serious 
renovation. The buildings were in a 
very uneven condition when the Smiths 
acquired them. The couple added new 
baths throughout, and they created 
suites out of double parlors and less 
elaborate bedrooms out of the former 
commercial spaces and slaves’ quarters. 
“As always, the most finished interiors 
were on the upper level,” says Frank W. 
Masson, who was the architect in charge 
of the work on Edmond Soniat Duffo- 
sat’s house. “It was a delight to find the 
moldings and mantelpieces original and 
in good shape. This was almost a com- 
pensation for working with all the 
Quarter’s complex building codes.” 

When Rodney and Frances Smith 
bought Soniat House, they were starting 
out in both a new marriage and a new 
career. Rodney Smith had worked in the 
retail side of the fashion business and 
had trained his eye on the job, but he 
was daunted by the idea of furnishing 
an entire hotel on his own, so he turned 
to New Orleans designer Tom Collum 
for assistance on the interiors. “Tom 
had never done any commercial work, 
and I liked that, since I didn’t want the 
hotel to have a commercial look,” Smith 
says. “We collaborated on fabrics and 
colors, and I did all the furnishing myself. 
By the time we acquired Edmond Soniat’s 
house, I was confident enough of my 
own abilities to do the design on my own.” 

Smith was never interested in turning 
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Soniat House into a Williamsburg-like | | 
historical re-creation. “My friends all | 
told me that a house of 1830 wouldn’t | — 
have this carpet or that wall color. Final- | 
ly I stopped listening to them. I fol- | 
lowed my instincts.” His instincts were | 
to create a soothing environment with | — 
soft, subtly colored walls, muted textiles 
and floors burnished both with wax and |} 
by time. The hotel’s varied collection of | 
French, English and American furniture | __ 
spans the eighteenth, nineteenth and | — 
early twentieth centuries. Pictures range | 
from period prints and engravings to 
works by contemporary New Orleans 
artists. “My ambition for the project,” 
he says, “was that it should feel more 
like a home than a hotel.” 

The Smiths furnished about 50 percent 
of the original Soniat House out of their 
two newly merged households. “We’re 
both furniture freaks,” explains Frances 
Smith. “Although Rodney is unquestion- 
ably the person in charge of the hotel 
design, I do think I influenced him some. 
His taste used to be more English, more 
masculine; mine was softer, curved and 
gilded. I don’t think he bought a French 
piece until we got married.” 

Since then he has bought a vast 
number. The Smiths travel annually to 
France, both to upgrade the furniture in 
the hotel and to stock the antiques shop 
they opened last January in Edmond 
Soniat Duffosat’s town house. “The shop 
seemed like a natural extension of what 
we were doing with the hotel,” observes 
Frances Smith. “It adds some variety to 
what we do,” says her husband. “Running 
a hotel is demanding—it never closes— 
but it’s turned out to be a good life, a 
fascinating life. Soniat House is modest 
enough that we can still keep it person- 
al. And we feel we’re giving something” 
back to this special neighborhood.” 

The Vieux Carré is one of those rare 
places that seem to nourish their admir- 
ers and their inhabitants alike. In sum- 
ming up his reflections on the Quarter, 
Malcolm Heard says that its magic at- 
tests to “an alchemy of careful building, 
weather, time and a history of thought- 
ful human habitation.” The words 
“thoughtful human habitation” are not 
often applied to a hotel; it is a measure 
of the care with which Soniat House has 
been conserved and designed that they 
suit it as well as they do. 0 








@®MAYA ROMANOFF: 


SATIN+” fom THE JEWEL GOLLECTION= 





The Jewel Collection™ is the most versatile and breathtaking collection of wallcoverings yet — exquisite, durable and seamless. 


- Roscoe Award for Best Wallcovering -Gold Metal for Best Contract Wallcovering at Neocon 


tl 1.800.933.MAYA fax 1,800.865.MAYA 
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Manuel Canovas 
“Tt’s tailored and sophisticated,” 
Michael de Santis says of the 
textured velvet called Manhattan 
at Manuel Canovas (212/752- 
| 9588). “I like it because it can 
| be used on a Louis XV chair 
or on a contemporary chair. 
At the last Kips Bay Show 
House in New York, I used 
it in a silvery tone on a Louis 
XV chair in an otherwise con- 
; temporary white-and-gray 
room.” Manhattan is avail- 
| able in 23 colors, among them 
beige, taupe and chocolate 
brown; greens that range from 
chartreuse to seafoam; and 
several shades of blue, yellow 
and purple. As de Santis says, 


| “It’s very versatile.” 





Michael de Santis, 
right, with Manhattan 
at Manuel Canovas 



































Création Baumann’s 
new voiles Emotion, 
| above, and Estelle 











IN THE SHOW ROOMS 


® Stark Carpet 

Stark Carpet (212/752-9000) 
is showing some innovative de- 
signs in its new two-story show- 
room in New York’s D&D 
Building, including woven 
leather rugs in six geometric 
patterns. The rugs are supple 
and can also be used as table 
covers or throws. Stark’s new 
Tibetan Collection consists of 
hand-knotted silk rugs made in 
traditional designs of abstract 
flowers and geometric shapes. 


COURTESY STARK CARPET 





Pranich 


A woven leather rug, 
above, from Stark 


‘Todd Hase 


Création Baumann, the Todd Hase has designed a 


ate hae i Ra Are Carpet in New York 

family-owned Swiss mill group of bouclé fabrics that "P 

known for inserting prisms complement the modernist 

or bits of leather into its tex- furniture he creates and dis- 

tiles, has introduced its latest lays in his New York atelier Todd Hase’s Lord 
es, N¢ ( "eC S lates ays s >W . atele aye . 

sbric | ea Yr Gaia c Fs : Alfred chair in Fine 

fabric line, Volare, which is (212/334-3568). Fine Boucle Bouclé Solid, below 
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available through Pranich 
(212/980-6173 and 312/755- 
1820) and The Bradbury 
Collection (310/657-3940). 
Volare is a group of sheer 
drapery fabrics that com- 
prises 31 pale jacquards and 
I] prints. The highlight of 
the collection is the poly- 
chromatic prints, which are 
as fine as color plates. In Emo- 
tion, Eleisa and Estelle, flow- 
ers on long stems, strawber- 
ries or butterflies are printed 
so as to give the illusion that 
the real thing is captured 

in the transparent panels of 
the fabric. 


Damask is a traditional pattern 
in taupe, dark green or gold 
against a lighter background 
of the same color. There is 
also a stripe in the same hues. 
Fine Bouclé Solid has a subtle 
pattern of speckles. 


COURTESY TODD HASE 









continued on page 268 
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PILLOW COUTURE 


rabelle Taggart, an 

Englishwoman with a 

background as an ap- 
prentice at Sotheby’s in New 
York, has made decorative 
pillows (above) for interior de- 


signers for ten years. “I do two 


types of work,” she says. “Either 


designers furnish me with fab- 
rics and trimmings, or I create 


pillows from my own stock of 





MARVIN ALEXANDER 


WURTESY 
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fabrics, using schemes designers 
show me for rooms.” Taggart’s 
atelier produces tailored pillows 
of all shapes, using a variety of 
trims and techniques, such as 
framing, mitering and paneling. 
Charlotte Moss and the de- 
signers at Jed Johnson & 
Associates have ordered from 
her. By appointment. Arabelle 
‘Taggart, 212/980-6663. 


LIGHT SHOW IN NEW YORK 


e’s very talented,” says 

Bruce Gregga about 
Marvin Alexander, New York’s 
longtime dealer in antique 
chandeliers and other light fix- 
tures. “If there’s anything you 
want for a client’s house, you go 
to Marvin’s and it’s there. Over 
the years I’ve bought pieces as 
different as a Waterford chan- 
delier, a gold chandelier that 
looked like it was made of tree 


‘THERIEN’S 
NEW SHOP 


fter a successful four-year 

run at Randolph & Hein’s 
San Francisco showroom, The- 
rien Studio Workshops has 
opened a furniture gallery in 
the nearby Vermont Center to 
showcase its handcrafted mod- 
ernist renditions of European 
classics as well as reproductions 
from Quatrain. An exhibit of 
antique furniture side by side 
with the contemporary versions 
will be open to the public 
through the end of October. 
Therien’s antiques gallery will 
remain at 411 Vermont Street. 
Therien Studio Workshops, 151 
Vermont St., San Francisco, CA 
94103; 415-864-0212. 


branches and a pair of Swedish 
Moderne sconces.” Aside from 
offering an ever-changing array 
of antiques, including a Re- 
gency chandelier composed of 
four tiers of heavy prisms and 
tulip-shaped candleholders, an 
Art Moderne chrome-and-brass 
hanging fixture with a leaping 
deer in the center and a ca. 1880 
Venetian glass light in the form 
of purple and white irises with 



























COURTESY QUATRAIN 


An 18th-century- 
Italian-style gilt chair §) 


from Quatrain, above 


Therien’s reproduc- 
tion Ployant bench 
in bronze, below 


drooping green leaves, Alexan- 
der produces a handful of repli- 
cas, such as a Waterford-style 
chandelier with eight lights 
(left). “It compares to the best 
18th-century and early-19th- 
century antiques in both color 
and design,” Alexander says of 
the latter, which is made in 
Paris. Marvin Alexander, 315 E. 
62nd St., New York, NY 10021; 
212-838-2320. 0 
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Cover: The living area 
of an apartment near 
Los Angeles. Interior 
design by James Magni. 
See page 234. ABOvI 
RiGut: The terrace 

of a New York pent- 
house. Architecture by 
Siris/Coombs. Photog- 
raphy by Paul Warchol. 
See page 194. 
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ARCHITECTURE: CASTLE IN THE SKY 
Hearst’s New York Penthouse Recast for 
Modern Collectors 

\rchitecture by Siris/Coombs 

‘Text by Paul Goldberger 

Photography by Paul Warchol 


‘Tim Curry’s CALIFORNIA 

The British Actor’s Mediterranean- 
Style House in Los Angeles 
\rchitecture by Stiles Clements 
‘Text by Irene Borger 

Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


Horets: THE BREAKERS 
A Sparkling Restoration for the 
alm Beach Landmark 
Interior Design by Carleton Varney, IDSA, 
of Dorothy Draper & Company 
‘Text by Barbara Goldsmith 
Photography by Dan Forer 


MANHATTAN NOCTURNE 

A Romantic Blend of Tones and 

Textures on the Upper East Side 

Interior Design by Robert Bray, 

Michael Schaible and Mitchell Turnbough 
‘Text by Suzanne Stephens 

Photography by Scott Frances 
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AMERICANS IN Paris 

The Private Quarters of Ambassador Felix Rohatyn 
and His Wife, Elizabeth 

Interior Design by William Hodgins, asip 

Text by Judith Thurman 

Photography by Marina Faust 


Los ANGELES LIGHT 

Sinuous Simplicity Defines a Small 
High-Rise Apartment 

Interior Design by James Magni 
Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


AN UMBRIAN MASTERPIECE 

An Architect Reclaims an Abandoned Italian 
Farmhouse for Family Life 

Architecture by Domenico Minchilli 

Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Photography by Simon McBride * 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT 

An Eclectic Design for a Classic New York 
Apartment Evolves over Two Decades 
Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, astp 
Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


continued on page 10 
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GARDENS: THE FLOWER OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Brenthurst’s Extraordinary Landscape 
Flourishes in Johannesburg 

Text by Keith Kirsten 

Photography by Jerry Harpur 


A GERSHWIN RHAPSODY 
Music Memorabilia Sets the 
Stage in San Francisco 

Interior Design by Joel Hendler 
‘Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Mark Darley 
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Photography by Scott Frances 


A FEDERAL Cask IN GEORGETOWN 
Expanding a Vintage Town House for the 
Director of the National Gallery of Art 
Architecture by Hugh Newell Jacobsen, FAIA 
Text by Susan Sheehan 

Photography by Robert Lautman 


A HAMPTONS Barn RalIsING 
Introducing Light and Color to a 
Family’s Rustic Home 

Interior Design by Marjorie Shushan 
‘Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 








Juan Pablo Molyneux shops 
in Paris. See page 48. 
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Showroom: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 
Office: 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, SUITE 930, NEW YORK, NY 10011 (212) 647 6901 


ATLANTA Travis & company * BOSTON The Martin Group * CHICAGO Cowtan & Tout ¢ DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes ¢ DANIA Nessen Showroom 
DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart © LOS ANGELES Oakmont e PHILADELPHIA Croce, Inc © PORTLAND/SEATTLE Wayne Martin 
SAN FRANCISCO Cowtan & Tout © SCOTTSDALE Dean Warren e HONOLULU Fee-McClaren, Ltd ¢ WASHINGTON, D.C. Hines & Co 


SAN FRANCISCO, CLEVELAND, LAGUNA NIGUEL, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, PARIS 


DANIA, BOSTON, 


SEATTLE, 
www.bakerfurniture.com 
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[THE BAKER I8TH CENTURY COLLECTION ] 


LOS ANGELES, 


RETURNING US TO A CENTURY OF BRILLIANCE. one tit sy 
THE GK, LAS S rc. (DEAL OF.B BAU TRY AND SED TO AAA TE LY 


Sener or TRADITION. FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


NEW YORK, 
BAKER FURNITURE, POST OFFICE BOX 1887, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49501. 


BAKE R TAKES LiserPriA CE AMONG TEEOPEINGS- WE HOLD PRICELESS - 


CALL 1.800.592.2537 FOR MORE INFORMATION OR VISIT US ON OUR WEBSITE AT www.bakerfurniture.com. 


BAKER KNAPP & TUBBS SHOWROOMS: 
PLEASE CALL 1.800.59BAKER. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OTHER FINE COLLECTIONS OR FOR A LIST OF RETAILERS IN YOUR AREA 
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“THE JULY COVER CONTRADICTED THE FENG SHUI 
PRINCIPLES FOR IDEAL SLEEPING CONDITIONS.” 


The tribute to Brendan Gill (July 1998) 
was a most fitting collection of short 
excerpts that provided a perceptive in- 
sight into the peculiarities of human 
nature. Thanks for a delightful, thought- 
provoking summertime read. 

HELEN ADESKO 

BLOOMFIELD HILLs, MICHIGAN 


Thanks for publishing the splendid arti- 
cle “Splendors of Versailles” (AD ‘Trav- 
els, July). It recalled my days as a student 
at Parsons School of Design in the place 
des Vosges in the late 1920s. 

C. EUGENE STEPHENSON 

SOUTHBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Thank you for the wonderful feature on 
the Jackson, Mississippi, “Splendors of 
Versailles” exhibit. I think the first ex- 
hibit room, the faux-marbre representa- 
tion of the Hall of Mirrors, is the most 
beautiful and complex space I have ever 
seen done for an art exhibition. 
WILLIAM J. JOHNSON 

Texas Crry, Texas 


How ironic that the state of Missis- 
sippi, which has one of the lowest 
literacy rates in the United States, 
should see fit to spend $10.7 million on 
an art exhibit on loan from France, the 
country that once colonized that part of 
this continent. These funds would be 
better spent on importing excellent 
teachers, building superior schools, 
paying educators decently and im- 
proving the quality of the lives of the 
youth of Mississippi. 

LYNN OsBORNE 

SANTA Fr, New Mexico 


Beth Dunlop’s superb article on the 
Versailles exhibit has a minor mistake. 
Marie-Thérése, the wife of Louis XIV, 
was not Austrian born. She was styled 
“of Austria,” as were all the Spanish in- 
fantas, but she was born the daughter of 
Philip IV of Spain. 

BERNARDO FERNANDEZ-CORVETTO 

Lima, PERU 


I just had to write and comment on 
“Ahead of the Curve” (July). I can see 
the interesting play between the curve 


of the wall—a sensuous, voluptuous 
volume—and the spare, minimalistic 


angularity of the furnishings. What 


I don’t understand is why, oh why, 


did they put those huge, bushy trees 
in front of a “mural-size view” of the 
East River? 

JOCELYN GOLDSTEIN 

LAUDERHILL, FLORIDA 


Since Architectural Digest is a global 


magazine, it seems that it would pay 


some attention to féng shui. The July | 


cover (“The Rebirth of Harrington 


Hall”), with the bed directly under the ~ 


beams, is a classic illustration of the 
contradiction of basic féng shui princi- 


ples for ideal sleeping conditions. How | 


does anyone sleep in that room? 
HEATHER MICHELE MELENDEZ 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


The July issue was one of my favorites. 


The house for the late Princess Diana | 
and Dodi Fayed (“Shadow of a Dream’) 


was spectacular. 
SAAM SADEGHI 
Corre, TEXAS 


I was dismayed to find the tasteless | 


and exploitative article on the home in 


which Dodi Fayed “reportedly hoped” | 
to live with the late Princess of Wales. 
The article is more suited to a tabloid | 
publication. If I want to read such gar- | 
bage, I will do so for free in the check- | 


out line at my local grocery store. 
Maria KayANAN MASINTER 
Miami, FLormA 


The seven pages of the Hotel Tugu_ 


Bali article (July) were truly marvelous. 


The feature has had a great impact on 


our bookings and reseryations. 
MicHEeL ANHAR ¥ 

‘TuGu Hore.Ls AND VILLA 

BALI, INDONESIA 





It is a joy to open each issue of your | 


magazine, something akin to what How- | 


ard Carter must have felt when he first | 


looked into the tomb of King Tut. Great 
treasures for the eyes to behold. 
WayMAN CAMPBELL, JR. 

LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA 











Beacon Hill Standard Time 
Match the unexpected 

in color and texture to the 
neoclassical in design 

and discover a room with as 


much future as history. 
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massage room (in a private railroad car) to his model train collection. Visited by fohn 
F: Kennedy, Marilyn Monroe and a host of figures both renowned and notorious, the 
house has its share of stories to tell. We’ve asked Sinatra biographer David McClintick 
to tell some of them. Also in December, we present the last, great work by the sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi, a vast landscape of abstract forms outside Sapporo, fapan, and new de- 
signs by Anthony Browne, facques Grange, Naomi Leff and Ron Mann. Another 
highlight? David Guterson’s piece about his family’s roots in the Pacific Northwest, the 
setting of his novel Snow Falling on Cedars. 


Tim BeppDow is a London-based writer and 
photographer. His book Safari Style was pub- 
lished this fall by Stewart, Tabori & Chang. 


IRENE BORGER, a journalist and fiction 
writer, is the program director for the 
CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 


DAN Forer is a Miami- 
based photographer who 
specializes in architecture 
and interiors. He has worked 
extensively in the Caribbean 


and Latin America. 


MICHAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 
and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review, The New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer and a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


BARBARA GOLDSMITH, an author and histo- 
rian, was recently appointed to the president’s 
Commission on the Celebration of Women 
in American History. Her newest book is 
Other Powers: The Age of Suffrage, Spiritual- 
ism and the Scandalous Victoria Woodbull. 
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Frank Sinatra has been a Jegend for most of this century. Sinatra’s 
compound near Palm Springs, California, is legendary too, and 
during his lifetime, he never allowed it to be photographed for pub- 
lication. Next month Architectural Digest presents exclustve cover- 
age of Sinatra’s home of forty years, from his painting studio to his 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 





Tuomas S. Hines is a professor of history 
and architecture at UCLA. His books in- 
clude William Faulkner and the Tangible Past 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in 
Barcelona and writes for 
several publications. His 





and the forthcoming Irving Gill and the book Sacred Roads: Adven- 
Architecture of Reform for The Monacelli Press. : tures from the Pilgrimage 

2 Trail will be published in 
JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books 1999 by HarperCollins. 


about Latin America, Passage Through El Dorado 

and La Capital: The Biography of Mexico City. | JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The ‘ 

Jamaica Kincain’s book of essays on gar- Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 

dening will be published next year by Farrar, | A Family Memoir. ry 

Straus & Giroux. 5 
SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest | 

Kerry Kirsten, a writer and horticulturist, contributing writer, is on the board of direc- i 





is amember of the Royal Horticultural Soci- _ tors of the Architectural League of New 

ety. He is the author of The South African York and Sir John Soane’s Museum Founda- 

Garden Manual. tion. She is working on her dissertation on 
American architectural criticism at Cornell. 

PENELOPE ROWLANDs has written for Vogue, ‘ 

Art & Auction, The New York Times Magazine, | JoprrH THURMAN, an Architectural Digest 

Premiere and other magazines. contributing writer, is the author of Isak 
Dinesen: The Life of a Storyteller, which won a 

MILDRED F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and National Book Award. She is completing 

journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette for Knopf. 


Architectural Record. 
NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 


SUSAN SHEEHAN, an Architectural Digest Digest contributing writer, has written 
contributing writer, is the author of seven for The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
books, including the Pulitzer Prize-winning | Among his many books are Make-Believe 
ls There No Place on Earth for Me? Presidents and Capitalist Fools. 





Sensible care to meet 


the unpredictable, temperamental 


needs of sensitive skin. 









We invite you to sample the benefits. 






A complimentary trial awaits you 


at the CLARINS Counter. 
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Gentle Care to 
Calm Sensitive Skin. 


Soothe sensitive skin 
to reveal its true beauty. 


Address the specific needs of sensitive skin 
with CLARINS NEW Gentle Care Treatments. 
Formulated with nurturing botanicals, including 
soothing licorice, comforting lavender and 
other naturals selected for their exceptional 
ability to restore skin’s moisture balance. 
The results are immediate — 


renewed skin comfort and flawless clarity. 


Clarins. Exceptional Skin Care. 


N i" W Ensures protection against skin 
damaging free radicals with CLARINS 
exclusive ‘Anti-Pollution’ Complex. 


Dermatologically tested. 


Hypoallergenic. 


Sensitive 

















| A powerful retort to the statement “You're only young once.’ There is a fountain of youth, and it has been cleverly disguise? 


as the new for 1999 7 Series. This is a car whose performance is validated not by mere statistics, but by how utterly alive ff 





§nakes you feel. It has the rare ability to thrill you. Exhilarate you. Rejuvenate you. While 


sprotecting you. Making each day feel like an extended recess. www.bmwusa.com The Ultimate Driving Machine* 



































GIANCARLO GARDIN 





ROMAN 
EE OTTES 


he dozens of yards 

of toile de Jouy and 

striped fabrics spilling 
from the ceilings and beds in 
the Rome apartment of Diane 
Burn (AD, Sept. 1996) came 
from the shop of Iolanda Rus- 
poli. A princess as well as a de- 
signer, Ruspoli carries exclusive 
textiles from small factories in 
Italy, England, France and Bel- 


gium, including Gobelins. 
There are damasks, jacquards, 
taffetas and printed silks, along 





GIANCARLO GARDIN 


with wools and velvets and sum- 
mery cottons and linens. “Her 
shop is like a salon—it’s very 
charming and lavish,” says Burn 
(above, right, with Ruspoli at 
the shop). Decorated tables and 


velvet-covered chairs are placed 


at_LARG 





near shelves that are stacked 
with textiles and bordered by 
swaths of cascading fabric (left 
and below). ‘Tassels and passe- 
menterie also are in abundance. 
Iolanda Ruspoli, Via Po 50/c, 
00198 Rome; 39-06-884-0433. 





VICTORIAN 
FANTASIES 


Re three decades the modest 
storefront on Manhattan’s 
East 11th Street with “J. Garvin 
Mecking” in bold lettering and 
the stern injunction “To the 
Trade Only” has been visited by 
designers from both coasts, in- 
cluding Albert Hadley, Naomi 
Leff and Craig Wright. Putter- 


ing among 19th-century bead- 
work chairs, architects’ models 
and fantasy furniture, such as a 
grotto chair (above), the design- 
ers have found what such clients 
as the Mellons, the Astors and 
the Whitneys also were given 
access to: traditional Victorian 
decorative accessories. Mecking 
died years ago, and now Paris 
Fields is carrying the torch. “It’s 
Garvin’s taste that sets the stan- 
dard,” says Fields, who has 
opened the shop to retail cus- 
tomers. Among the treasures 
that are vintage J. Garvin Meck- 
ing are faux-bamboo furniture 
and lots of High Victorian ma- 
jolica encrusted with lizards, 
snakes and shells. J. Garvin 
Mecking, 72 E. 11th St., New 
York, NY 10003; 212/677-4316. 
continued on page 30 
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Pasha® Chronograph 
38mm. Solid steel. 
Automatic movement. 
Water-resistant to 30 meters. 


mM MARK _AREIAS 
JEWELERS 


Aptos Center * 7552 Soquel Dr. * Aptos, CA 99003 
(408) 688-2799 + (800) 662-2799 















































GARCIA’S 
Pas Pik 


hen I’m decorating 

a room with muse- 

um-quality furni- 
ture, I usually add pieces like 
those I find at Luc Bouveret, 
says Jacques Garcia (right, at 
the shop). “I call them mobilier 
d’esprit because they have per- 
sonality and good proportions 
without being sumptuous.” 
Bouveret, who left the Marché 
aux Puces for a tiny shop on the 
rue de |’Université, deals in 
18th- and 19th-century furni- 
ture and objects with a French 
resonance. “I’ve found things as 
different as an 18th-century lac- 


” 


quered chest of drawers, neo- 
Etruscan lamps in the style of 
the Villa Kerylos and an extrav- 
agant Louis X VI frame with 
original gilding,” says Garcia. 
“Luc has excellent taste.” Luc 
Bouveret, 5 rue de |’Université, 
75007 Paris; 33-1-40-20-91-21. 
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ae Hills is the latest lo- 
cale for an international art 
and antiques exposition orga- 
nized by David Lester, who also 
launched the Palm Beach fair in 
1997. Mario Buatta is the hon- 
orary chairman of the six-day 
event, which opens Oct. 29 and 
includes 65 dealers, such as 
Bernard Baruch Steinitz from 
Paris, London’s Spink & Son, 
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BENEDICTE PETIT 








and Galerie de Beyrie from 


New York. Steinitz is showing 

matching Augsburg marquetry 
cabinets, and Imperial Orien- 
tal Art in New York has a pair 
of 19th-century Chinese cloi- 

sonné incense burners (above). 
Beverly Hills International Art 
& Antique Fair, 9900 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90210; 
800/866-7290. 


Antique French linens 
from Jane Sacchi 
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LINENS WITH 
HISTORY 


n France the dowry tradition 
was that a woman provided 
enough linen for her lifetime. In 
many cases much of it went un- 

used and was handed down to 
later generations. That’s what I 
have,” says London private deal- 
er Jane Sacchi, who sells an- 
tique linen sheets, large damask 
napkins, and tablecloths. Her 
designer clients, among them 
Jonathan Reed, Ann Boyd 
and Monika Apponyi, buy 
19th- and early-20th-century 
striped mattress ticking to use 
for upholstery and rough-tex- 
tured linen and hemp sheets 
that work well as draperies. 
She’s just introduced Bleus de 
Pastel—linens colored with 
woad, an herb whose leaves 
were used to make blue dye in 
France until the 15th century. 
Sacchi has her antique linens 
dyed in France using the same 
process. By appointment. Jane 
Sacchi, 7 Markham St., London 
SW3 3NP; 44-171-589-5643. 


continued on page 32 








And on the eighth day, something really meaningful was created. The new Sony 
Videoscope® XBR® big-screen TVs with Digital Reality Creation” are the pinnacle 
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GREGGAYS LX. 
TREASURE 


was walking along Melrose 

Place several years ago, 

and I saw a breathtaking 
Khotan in a carpet shop I hadn’t 
been in before. I bought it, and 
from there our relationship de- 
veloped,” Bruce Gregga says of 
J. Moulian Rugs in Los Ange- 
les. “All the Oriental rug dealers 
have similar things, but I can 
trust John Iloulian that a rug 
hasn’t been painted where the 
detail has worn off,” says Greg- 
ga, who prefers threadbare car- 
pets. Iloulian stocks everything 
from Agras and Tabrizes to 
Spanish carpets and Bessarabian 
kilims. Gregga once asked him 
to locate an American hooked 
rug in one day. “He had it there 
in the afternoon, and it was just 
what I wanted,” the designer 
says. J. Iloulian Rugs, 8451 Mel- 
rose PI., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 323/651-1444. 


JIM MCHUGH 





a New York furniture 

maker Walter Rossi, up- 
holstery is sculpture. Rossi, who 
trained as an architect in his na- 





COURTESY WALTER ROSSI 


tive Italy, makes iron furniture 
that is upholstered in a unique 
process. Rossi works with Ge- 
rard Theuns, who reuphol- 
stered chairs for the Brooklyn 
Museum exhibition of Hun- 
zinger furniture, 19th-century 
pieces known for their swirling 
forms. Theuns helped Rossi 
develop a process using wet 
plywood that bends to the shape 
of the metal. The furniture, 
with its pencil-thin metal legs 
and floating seats and backs, re- 
calls everything from Thonet 
bentwood furniture to 1950s 


Wave bench, left, 
and Gondola bench, 
above, at Walter Rossi 
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Bruce Gregga, before 
a large Bijar carpet, 
displaying a ca. 1880 
Agra with a crimson 
ground at J. Iloulian 
Rugs in Los Angeles 


FORM AND FUNCTION 


cartoons. Ted Porter of Ryall 
Porter Architects has bought 
some pieces and says, “It’s un- 
usual to have such delicate lines 
with wrought iron.” Walter 
Rossi, 1306 Union St., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11213; 718/756-5896. 





COURTESY WALTER ROSS! 


Rossi’s Emperor 
chair, above, ina 
Kirk Brummel weave 


continued on page 36 
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, pavé diamonds and sapphires, $5,300. 
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PeoM THE HEART 


TIFFANY & CO. 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649. 
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ANCHORED IN 
SAG HARBOR 


fter spending weekends 

and summers in Sag 

Harbor for 20 years, 
Robert K. Lewis decided to 
have a business there too. “In 
Sag Harbor I get to work more 
one-on-one with clients,” says 
Lewis, who still has an interior 
design office in Manhattan. He 
bought an unusual Queen Anne 
Revival building just off Main 
Street and transformed it into 
an antiques store, the first such 
venture for the designer. “We’re 
calling it a design studio with a 
retail aspect,” says Lewis (right, 
at the shop). He has a mix of 
19th-century furniture, such as 
an octagonal oak library table 
designed by Pugin and a Gothic 
Revival chair with its original 
painted finish (right), decora- 
tive accessories, one-of-a-kind 
fabrics, custom lamps and re- 
production pieces. Robert K. 
Lewis, 26 Madison St., Sag Har- 
bor, NY 11963; 516/725-2011. 


ENGLISH ILLUMINATIONS 





hee near Bath in the pic- 
turesque town of Chippen- 
ham, Lucy Cope Designs of- 
fers handcrafted lamps (left) 
that Cope sells herself and 
through a network of shops and 
showrooms in the U.S. and in 
England. Although she special- 
izes in the country house look, 
her lamps have been popular in 
London. Carole Roberts 
bought several for the Cliveden 
‘Town House (AD, May 1998), 
and Nina Campbell used them 
in the lobby of The Savoy (AD, 
Feb. 1998). Cope designs the 
shades (there are dozens of 
styles and colors) as well as the 
crystal, metal or glass bases, 
which are made in England. 
Lucy Cope Designs, 44-1249- 
650-446. 





DESIGNED FOR READING 


COURTESY VILLEGAS 


uan Montoya’s interiors are 
recorded in an eponymous 
book ( Villegas, $75) that shows 
40 of his carefully constructed 
environments, some of them 
featured in Architectural Digest 
... Jack Lenor Larsen: A 
Weaver’s Memoir (Abrams, 





$39.95) covers the illustrious ca- 
reer of the textile designer... 
Elizabeth Helman Minchilli of- 
fers a history and visual gallery 
of majolica made in a small 
Umbrian town in Deruta: A 
Tradition of Italian Ceramics 
(Chronicle Books, $35)... The 
Trish Home (Rizzoli, $45) fea- 
tures castles, houses, cottages 
and fabled ruins photographed 
by Ianthe Ruthven... Pratt In- 
stitute professor Albert Lorenz’s 
illustrations of how people have 
lived in House (Abrams, $17.95) 
includes the dwellings of leg- 
ends from Pontius Pilate to 
Shakespeare and Monet... Wal- 
ter Smalling’s pictures of 28 
prominent residences in the na- 
tion’s capital appear in Private 
Washington (Rizzoli, $50). 
continued on page 38 
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ORIENTAL INFLUENCE IN CHICAGO 


his isn’t an Asian knick- 

knack shop,” architect 

Scott Himmel says of 
Decoro in Chicago. Owner 
Sara Applegate recently con- 
verted a spacious warehouse loft 
into a second Oriental antiques 
shop, Decoro Studio. “They 
have things that you don’t ex- 
pect,” says Himmel (right, at the 
studio). With a core inventory 
of knowledgeably chosen Japa- 


nese antiques (distinctions are 


INGRAM 


SELL 


wo 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


made between a cho tansu, or 
merchant's chest, and a rryorbira- 
ki isho-tansu, or double-door 
clothing chest), Decoro also has 
items from Morocco, Afghani- 
stan and Italy. Applegate has a 


particular interest in textiles, so 


FRENCH FINERY 





at both shops there are pillows 
made from antique kimonos and 
embroidery from Uzbekistan, 
hand-painted velvet pillows from 
Venice and Kuba cloth cushions 
from the Congo thrown togeth- 


er with antique Korean and 


COURTESY JEAN-FRANCOIS LE 


ean-Francois Lesage’s hand 
embroidery (above) is sought 
by designers around the world, 
including David Mlinaric and 
Alberto Pinto. The Madras- 
based Lesage, whose father em- 
broiders for Paris’s couturiers, 
specializes in made-to-order 
items for the house: bedcover- 








| 


Japanese chests and 19th-cen- 
tury doors (above) and ceramic 
figures (left). Decoro, 224 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago, IL 60611} 
312/943-4847; Decoro Studio, 
2000 W. Carroll St., Chicago, 
IL 60612, 312/850-9260. 


ings, canopies, pillows (left) and 
shades. He also offers several 
less elaborate lines of pillows, 
mirrors and pouches. Trade 
only: Jean-Francois Lesage, 119 
rue de Cambronne, 75015 Paris; 
33-1-42-19-07-20. Retail: Yves 
Halard, 252 blvd. Bis, 75007 
Paris; 33-1-42-22-60-50. 
continued on page 42 
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CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop Tel: 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh Tel: 0131 5572529 
LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge Tel: 0171 5819200 

ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood Tel: 01277 223016 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff Tel: 01222 694294 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge: Tel: 01895 468888 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington Tel: 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh Tel: 01942 601003 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross Tel: 01444 401277 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester Tel: 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes Tel: 0181 4625638 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen Tel: 01224 638222 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield Tel: 01730 262314 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield Tel: 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley Tel: 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester Tel: 01305 268862 
SURREY: Christians of Woking Tel: 01483 730102 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall Tel: 01376 563022 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham Tel: 01242 243731 

CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey Tel: 01534 46506 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells Tel: 01892 619550 








==. G 


FRANCE: Christians of Paris Tel: 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp Tel: 03 226 7145 
BELGIUM: Christians of Brussels Tel: 02 219 3286 

HOLLAND: Christians of Goes Tel: 01132 50666 

HOLLAND: Apeldoorn Tel: 055 360 1747 
HOLLAND: Uden Tel: 0413 261525 
GREECE: Athens Tel: 01 614 0004 

RUSSIA: Christians of Moscow: Autumn 1998 
AUSTRIA: Christians of Salzburg: Autumn 1998 


NEW YORK: Christians of New York City Tel: 212 308 3554 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island: Autumn 1998 
FLORIDA: Christians at the DCOTA Tel: 954 938 0041 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich: Autumn 1998 
ILLINOIS: Christians of Chicago Tel: 312 755 9506 
FLORIDA: Naples Tel: 941 263 4699 
GEORGIA: Atlanta Tel: 404 816 7275 


Offre 


BRITISH OFFICE: London Tel: 0171 5819200 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: Brussels Tel: 02 567 2125 
AMERICAN OFFICE: New York Tel: 212 308 3554 








EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 


















































At Old World Weavers, 
Un aT eY} Stark Carpet 
D&D Bldg., 979 3rd Ave., NY 10022 
(212) 355-7186. To the trade only. 
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MASTERPIECE SALE 


‘ve built many collections, 

but the collection we’re sell- 

ing is one of the best ever.” 
That’s French & Company 
owner (and onetime art adviser 
to J. Paul Getty) Martin Zimet 
talking about Christie’s epic 
auction of his collection of 
museum-quality 18th-century 
French and English furniture— 
60 masterpieces the likes of 
which may never again come on 
the market as a group. Christie’s 
is banking that the Nov. 24 sale, 
expected to realize between $30 
million and $40 million, might 
break all records for furniture of 
this caliber because of the rarity 
of some of the pieces. Assem- 
bled during the past 30 years, 
since Zimet took over the ven- 
erable French & Company, the 


collection includes a Louis X V 


Japanese-lacquered commode 


by BVRB from the dauphine’s 
bedroom at Versailles (estimat- 
ed at $6 million to $9 million) 
and a Louis XIV ormolu- 
mounted desk attributed to 
André-Charles Boulle and from 
the collection of Hubert de 
Givenchy. Zimet, whom Getty 
taught to buy nothing but the 
best, amassed an equally im- 






\\ 
XN 


Petree po. wad 


NY 






pressive ensemble of English 
furniture. Included in the sale is 
aca. 1763 ormolu-mounted 
commode by Pierre Langlois. 
Virtually identical to a pair in 
Buckingham Palace and another 4 Louis XV commode 
by BVRB, top, and a 
pair of ca. 1770 Egyp- 
tian alabaster vases for 
the duc d’Aumont 


pair in Windsor Castle, it has an 
auction estimate of $3 million 
to $5 million. Zimet, 67, is turn- 
ing over the management of 
French & Company to his son 
Henry, who will concentrate on 
old-master paintings. Christie’s, 
502 Park Ave., New York, NY 
10022; 212/546-1119. 

continued on page 46 
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CHRISTOPHER NORMAN 


ART ET STYLE, PARIS 
























FABRIC * FURNITURE * LIGHTING * UPHOLSTERY 
979 THIRD AVENUE, 16th FLOOR, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 644-4100 
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¢ THE BOUTIQUE * 
AT BELLAGIO 


3600 Las Vegas Boulevard 
Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 
888.469.7111 
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| the architects of time 
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JEWELERS 


14006 Riverside Drive, 27 Fashion Square 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 * (818) 986-2240 















































1.800.695.8000 


FA-SO-NA-BLEH. DESIGNED IN FRANCE BY ALBERT GOLDBERG. BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA AND AT NORDSTROM STORES. 


AD@#LARGE 


NEW YORK GRANDEUR 


e traveled a lot 

when I was a young 

girl. On Machu Pic- 
chu I bought stone figures and 
nt kids. 
That was when [ realized I 


fragments from pez 


wanted to buy and sell old 
things,” says New York private 
dealer and designer Carol Tay- 


lor Gray. She favors grand, 


decorative items, and a glimpse 
into her apartment bears that 


out. On one wall is a huge 17th- 


century Flemish tapestry; a long 
Renaissance table is beneath it. 
She’s likely to have oversize 
armchairs, a six-foot Régence 


gilt mirror carved with Sphinxes 


or a pair of life-size 300-year- 
old marble lions from a palace. 
Designer Benjamin Noriega- 
Ortiz and dealers such as Lon- 
don’s Daniel Katz and David 
Bell of Washington, D.C., are 
frequent visitors. Carol Taylor 
Gray, 212/343-0296. 


A Flemish tapestry 
and a 1930s screen at 
Carol Taylor Gray 


MOSAICS MAESTRO 


( aoe Muller, who has 
a long-established studio 


for stone- and mosaic work in 


design guidelines.” Muller, 
whose Italian family includes 
several marble carvers, studied 


Brooklyn, now has a showroom his craft at Pietrasanta, and he 









ean, in Manhattan’s D&D Building. produces a range of fireplaces, 


JEWELRY 


Samuel Botero and Timothy fountains, tables and large bath- 


Macdonald have used Muller’s tubs. Among his recent tri- 
work, and Macdonald says, “For | umphs is a mosaic portrait of 
a large house, Muller integrated — Alexander the Great in the lob- 
a marble mosaic into the lime- by of the Ford Center for the 
stone floor in such a way that Performing Arts in New York. 
Gregory Muller Associates, 
979 Third Ave., New York, NY 


10022; 212/750-6872. 0 


the design seems to be emerg- 

4211 NORTH MARSHALL WAY 
SCOTTSDALE, AZ 85251 
602 941 1707 

TOLL FREE 888 411 3232 


ing from it. He’s willing to ex- 
periment and work within my 
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AN INSIDER'S PARIS 





JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX’S GUIDE TO THE CITY'S BEST SOURCES 


Text by Nicholas Shrady 
Photography by Alec Marshall 


OR JUAN PABLO MOLY- 

neux, the world is a 

source of both incal- 
culable riches and price- 
less knowledge—provided, 
of course, one knows where 
to search. The Chilean-born 
New York—based interior de- 
signer is just as likely to be 
found at an auction in Lon- 
don as in the Berkshire Hills. 
He has traveled to Venice to 
buy silk, Damascus to seek 
out master woodworkers, and 
Buenos Aires to tap a far- 
flung but valuable antiques 
market. All of which makes 
his choice of the best city for 


BeLow: Trees along 
the Seine frame Notre- 
Dame. BELOW RIGHT: 
Manon Lerat and 
Serge Dupré explain 
how a color-matching 
carton will be used 

to design a carpet. 


antiques, decorative art and 
crafts that much more in- 
formed. “I would liken it 
to the theater,” he explains. 
“There are many places where 
one can see a good comedy, 
but a profound work with phil- 
osophical dimensions is rare. 
For that one must go to Paris.” 

In recent years Molyneux 


48 


has found himself in Paris as 
often as once every three 
weeks, lured by a trove of 
first-rate antiques and, per- 
haps even more important, a 
wealth of expertise and eru- 
dition. “It’s precisely this com- 
bination of excellent pieces 
and the connoisseurship of 
the dealers that makes Paris 


































“Paris quite simply 
has the best dealers in 
the world,” says Juan 
Pablo Molyneux. LEFT: 
He peers through a 
1989 tapestry by Mi- 
chel Fortin at Pinton, 

a carpet showroom. 


preeminent,” he points out. 
“It’s a question of both abun- 
dance and authority.” 
Molyneux has known Paris 
since he studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts as a young 
man, and the city and its rar- 
efied culture have had a deep 
and enduring effect on him, 


Not surprisingly, his list of | 


shops, galleries, dealers, ar- 
tisans and restorers is ex- 
haustive. Still, he does have 
his preferences. 
“I can be drawn to a par- 
ticular source for any num- 
ber of reasons,” he says. “Of 
course, the offering has to 
be exceptional, but I’m also 
concerned with the dealer’s 
continued on page 51 
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ABOVE: “I consider Ber- 
nard Baruch Steinitz 
the great French cura- 
tor. He offers extraor- 
dinary eighteenth- 
century objects.” The 
. designer sits in the rue 
du Cirque gallery by a 
painted clavichord. 


continued from page 48 
ability to inform me of the 
period, history and prove- 
nance of a piece, the manner 
in which beautiful things are 
arranged and displayed and 
the overall ambience of a 
place. That’s why even when 
I don’t acquire anything in 
Paris, which is rare, I don’t 
mind; my visits are always de- 
lightful and an education.” 
In the fashionable Fau- 
bourg St.-Honoré district, 
where a good many of Paris’s 
most sought-after antiques 
dealers have their showrooms, 
Molyneux never fails to stop 
by Bernard Baruch Steinitz 
Antiquaire. There the em- 
phasis is on seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century furniture 
of the highest order. “To 
qualify Bernard as a connois- 
seur and his stock as museum 









Sy 


quality is no exaggeration,” 
notes Molyneux. “In fact, the 
Getty and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art are both cli- 
ents. Much of what Steinitz has 
is unconventional, one-of-a- 
kind masterpieces that ’m un- 
likely to find anywhere else. 
The last time I was there, he 


AN INSIDER’S PARIS 





BELow: Steinitz’s res- 
toration facility and 
antiques warehouses 
encompass four 
blocks in St.-Ouen. 


had an exquisite eighteenth- 
century painted clavichord— 
that’s the sort of piece that 
can change an entire room, 
an entire project.” 

What Molyneux enjoys 
even more than the Steinitz 
showroom, however, is the 
dealer’s labyrinthine ware- 


Bottom: Molyneux 
and Steinitz converse 
amid rows of unre- 
stored chairs. Frames 
lean against the wall. 


house complex and restora- 
tion facility in St.-Ouen, near 
Montmartre. “My only con- 
cern there is time; the place 
is vast,” he says. “There’s an 
enormous space devoted to 
chairs, another to chande- 
liers, still another to doors; 

continued on page 54 
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AN INSIDER’S PARIS 


BELOw: Segoura, Ricut: “Although it’s 
housed in a hotel parti- an imposing setting, 
culier, “has museum- the owners are warm 
quality eighteenth- and welcoming,” 
century furniture.” Molyneux points out. 


"4 ie 1 | 
te fe 


er Te | Petter eae 


Lert: Maurice Se- 
goura, center, his son 
Pierre and Moly- 
neux stand in the 
gallery near a contre- 
partie bureau plat by 
Boulle. It is comple- 
mented by a suite of 
Tilliard fauteuils. 


continued from page 51 
chimneys are also on display, 
as well as boiserie. One sees so 
much, and such good things!” 
With each trip to the Stein- 
itz warehouse, Molyneux is 
invariably reminded that Par- 
is’s appeal is not only qualita- 
tive but quantitative. “In New 
York or Los Angeles I might 
see one or two truly outstand- 
ing pieces of antique French 
paneling, but in Paris I can 
choose from among twenty, 
thirty, even forty examples, 
each one in fine condition and 
thoroughly documented.” 
For an intimate vision of 
the eighteenth century, a pe- | 
riod that Molyneux considers 
the grand siecle of furniture 
making and the decorative 
arts, he goes to Segoura Anti- 
continued on page 58 
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CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 














BELow: Molyneux 
and Ariane Dandois 
carry a painted Swed- 
ish armchair out of her 
warehouse, the Loft. 





continued from page 54 

quaires, on the place Fran- 
¢ois 1. Housed in a stunning 
hotel particulier, Segoura is a 
period set piece where, Moly- 
neux claims, one hardly real- 
izes that things are for sale. 
“The atmosphere is more like 
a museum than an antiques 
shop, and Maurice Segoura 
and his two sons are more 
like curators than dealers.” 

Molyneux finds not only 
an estimable collection of 
furniture and objets d’art but 
a high degree of scholarship 
at Segoura. “When I’m in- 
terested in, say, a set of Louis 
XV chairs, Maurice can tell 
me where they were made, 
when and by whom; that 
they’re similar to chairs at 
Versailles or Chantilly; or 
that they have or have not 
been restored,” says Moly- 
neux. “One can’t buy that 
sort of information.” 

Not everything Molyneux 
seeks out in Paris is French. 
At the Left Bank loft of Ariane 
Dandois, the designer dis- 
covered what he considers 
the world’s best source of 
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Ricurt: “An immense 
stock of antiques fills 
three floors. You'll 

find Ariane charming 
and knowledgeable.” 





“The combination of excellent 
pieces and the connoisseurship of the 
dealers makes Paris preeminent.” 





Lert: “The focus here 
is on Neoclassical and 
northern European 
furniture, notably Rus- 
sian and Baltic,” says 
Molyneux. The Di- 
rectoire-style parcel- 
gilt desk and fluted 
pedestals are Russian. 


eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Russian and Baltic 
furniture, in addition to Neo- 
classical furniture and art, 
notably French and Italian 
Empire, and a smattering of 
Asian works. “From Ariane 
I’ve learned a great deal about 
Russian antiques, a subject of 
which I previously knew very 
little.” He was particularly 
taken by a Russian porcelain 
fireplace and:an early-nine- 
teenth-century Japanese screen 
from the Kano School, pieces 
he describes as examples of 
the “surprises” one can en- 
counter at Dandois’s loft. 

In the heart of the Marais 
district, a stone’s throw from 
the Picasso museum, is Bri- 
card, surely among the most 
exceptional producers of dec- 

continued on page 62 
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NDRE HARVEY 


SCULPTURAL JEW ieieios 


Jumping Frog with 

8mm Omega Necklace 
18K gold with emerald eyes 
Length: 16 inches (40 cm) 
Limited to 250 

Signed and numbered 


Jumping Frog Brooch/ 
ILI e as 

18K gold with emerald eyes 
Length: 3 inches (7.5 cm) 
Limited to 250 

Signed and numbered 


eT MEUM Reece 

18K gold with emerald Ces 
Length: 4 7/8 inches (12.2 cm) 
Limited to 250 


Signed and numbered 
PNT RTa Vols eae PA 


Color catalogue showing 

42 bronze sculptures, the 
casting process, and 18K gold 
sculptural jewelry: $15 


» FROG AND PRAYING MANTIS 
OW laa ese merece 
on request: (302) 656-7955 


André Harvey Studio 
Box 8 
Rockland Road 
Rockland, DE 19732-0008 
CRey 
(302) 656-7955 


Web Site: 
http://www.andreharvey.com 


© MCMXCVIII Andre Harvey 





Claridge Collection No, 67 


Let us inspire you with our 
Dream Book full of ideas 
on how to furnish your home. 


Bring your dreams to life 
with Century Furniture. 


F 


ENIURY 


Be ite oN, Cr. oe 


1-800-852-5552 


www.centuryfurniture.c m 


To The Trade 


ee e 
Uall our 
toll-free number for 

a copy of your 36-page 

Century Dream Book. 





































































Far Lerr: Bricard, 
established in 1782, 
“makes the finest 
historically correct 
hardware.” LEFT: A 
basement museum ex- 
hibits Bricard’s designs 
through the centuries. 


BELow Lert: Moly- 
neux visits with Sabi- 
na Fay Braxton at her 
atelier. “I go to her for 
unique fabrics. She’s 
fabulously creative.” 
The two discuss the 
process of gauffrage. 


continued from page 58 
orative hardware anywhere. 
Established in 1782, during 
the reign of Louis XVI (al- 
so known as the Locksmith 
King), Bricard is located in a 
seventeenth-century hotel par- 
ticulier. Both a museum and a 
showroom, Bricard is Moly- 
neux’s favorite place for every- 
thing from locks and keys to 
doorknobs and hinges, from 
tieback medallions to cremone 
bolts. “I once acquired a set 
of excellent eighteenth-cen- 
tury doors, but regrettably, 
one of them was missing its 
lock,” Molyneux recalls. “I 
went straight to Bricard to 
see if they could copy one for 
continued on page 66 
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1 PINTON 
36 rue des Jeuneurs 
33-1-40-26-94-83 
Carpets and tapestries 


24 BERNARD BARUCH 
STEINITZ ANTIQUAIRE 
9 rue du Cirque 
33-1-42-89-40-50 
17th- and 18th-century 
French antiques 

2B WAREHOUSES 
77 rue des Rosiers 
St.-Ouen 
By appointment through gallery 


3 SEGOURA ANTIQUAIRES 
H6tel de Clermont- 
‘Tonnerre 
14 place Frangois 1 
33-1-42-89-20-20 
18th-century French antiques 


4 GALERIE ARIANE DANDOIS 
61 rue des Sts.-Peéres 
33-1-42-22-14-43 
19th-century Neoclassical 
and Russian antiques 
Lorr (WAREHOUSE) 

By appointment through gallery 

5 BRICARD 
1 rue de la Perle 
33-1-42-77-71-68 


Decorative hardware 
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6 Sapina Fay BRAXTON 
5 rue Daguerre 
33-1-46-57-11-62 
Fabrics 





7 ATELIERS SAINT-JACQUES 
Domaine de Coubertin 
B.P. 2 

78470 St.-Rémy- 
lés-Chevreuse 
33-1-30-85-69-60 
Woodwork, metalwork, 
masonry and bronze casting 
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We’re not just introducing a totally redesigned car, but a completely new way to enjoy your Ma 
Dr. Bose has called it ‘a new world standard for automotive music systems.” This isn’t just awesome eae it’s 
astounding acoustical purity and imaging that knows when you open a window, and adjusts volume and Sete eon 
accordingly. This can scan for your favorite music. This can show song titles and artists’ names mee at listen. 


This is the exclusive Bose 4.0 audio system, and, like the STS in which it’s standard Pen ic eae what's next. 


THE ALL-NEW SEVILLE STS WITH THE BOSE 4.0 AUDIO SYSTEM 
IT’S WHAT‘S NEXT. 
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nd control insulation, you may as well put one in every room. 








We won't argue that shopping for appliances is the exciting part of a 
remodeling project. But its important to think about the things you 
can't see that also make your home enjoyable. ComfortTherm™ 
sound control insulation can significantly reduce unwanted noise in 


your home. Do you really want to hear your dishwasher in the 





living room? Or your son's stereo in the study? When you install 





ComfortTherm in your interior walls and between floors, your home will be a quieter 
place. Our encapsulated insulation even makes installation comfortable, reducing 


dust that can make you itch. Call 1-800-654-3103 for a free brochure to see how 





ComfortTherm can make your home more peace- 


rela dil) ait eee 


« ful, and may even increase the value of your peep elena 





home. And you thought insulation wasn’ exciting. 
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Asove: “The Ateliers 
Saint-Jacques, located 
just on the edge of 
Paris, specializes in 
what I call traditional 
crafts. The Fondation 
de Coubertin is the of- 
ficial Rodin foundry.” 


continued from page 62 
me. They proceeded to search 
through their drawers and 
came up with the original de- 
sign. ‘Oh yes,’ they said mat- 
ter-of-factly, ‘we made the 
lock in 1782, the same year we 
opened.’ They promptly cast 
a new lock from the original 
mold. To me, Bricard repre- 
sents the European notion of 
continuity and preservation.” 
When Molyneux is in 
search of luxurious silks for 
draperies or upholstery, he 
heads for the workshop of 
Sabina Fay Braxton, in Mont- 
parnasse. “Sabina has a sense 
of color and texture that’s in 
keeping with the richness of 
the fabrics,” says the designer. 
“She can create fabrics that 
are as sumptuous as anything 
from eighteenth-century Ven- 
ice, or as clean and simple as 
a rare Japanese pattern.” Brax- 
ton’s designs and her mastery 
of the traditional gauffrage 
technique, using silk and silk 
velvet, have gained her consid- 
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erable renown. Little wonder 
then that among her clients 
she counts not only scores 
of interior designers but a 
growing list of haute couture 
designers as well, including 
Christian Lacroix and Oscar 
de la Renta. 

“As much as I adore tradi- 
tional carpets and tapestries, 
there are instances in which 
an Aubusson, for example, 
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BELow: A craftsman 
restores and refinish- 
es an 18th-century 
stair railing for one of 
Molyneux’s projects. 


just doesn’t fit,” Molyneux 
explains. “That’s when I go 
calling at Pinton.” 

A custom carpet and tap- 
estry manufacturer, Pinton 
boasts an archive with thou- 
sands of original designs, 
including cartons by artists 
such as Miro and Léger. 
“What I find extraordinary 
about Pinton is their ability 

continued on page 70 















Borrom: Works in 
progress include the tip 
of the place de la Con- 
corde obelisk and a 
statue of Mitterrand. 


There, among 
other projects, 
the balconies of 
Versailles were 
restored. 
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The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 
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continued from page 66 

to create a carpet or a tapestry from any 
design. Their colors and proportions 
are always a perfect match. They are 
masters of their medium.” 

On the manicured grounds of an eigh- 
teenth-century chateau in St.-Rémy-lés- 
Chevreuse, on the outskirts of Paris, the 
Ateliers Saint-Jacques and the Fondation 
de Coubertin preserve the crafts of ar- 
chitectural woodworking, ornamental 
metalwork, stonemasonry and bronze 
casting. There, among other projects, 
the balconies of Versailles were re- 
stored and Rodin’s monumental Gates of 
Hell was recast. “The Ateliers Saint- 


Jacques is an example of the importance 


that the French attach to traditional 
crafts,” says Molyneux. “A great culture 
not only creates great works of art, it 
also knows how to preserve them.” 
Molyneux recently turned to the 
master craftsmen at the atelier to re- 
store an eighteenth-century stair railing 
and banister for a house in San Francisco, 
and to have the railing copied so that 
the stairway could be extended. “Both 
the restoration and the reproduction* 
were flawless,” says the designer. “T left 
feeling very pleased for my own project, 





Molyneux has known 
Paris since he studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts as a young man. 


but most important, I was gratified to 
know that these crafts are not, as I so of- 
ten fear, dying out.” 

For Juan Pablo Molyneux, Paris is not 
merely a market or a source for singular 
art and antiques, it is a culture with 
which he thoroughly identifies. “I’m not 
about to stop traveling.to other destina- 
tions to acquire antiques or ideas,” he 
insists. “The world, after all, is a richly 
varied place. As I evolve as a person and 
as a professional, however, I have in- 
creasingly come to realize that Paris oc- 
cupies the center of my aesthetic life. 
Nowhere else have I learned more or 
have I felt more inspired. Let me return 
to the theater as an analogy: In Paris I’m 
an audience of one.” 
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THE HONG BOWL 

A significant Bowl after a Chinese 
export piece circa 1800. 14 1/4 in. dia. 6 in. h. 
In China during the late 18th century, official 
trade was in the hands of the “Hong” 
merchants, representing thirteen foreign 
countries. This trading system was established 
in 1757 by the Manchu Dynasty to eliminate 
contact between the Chinese people and “foreign 
devils”. Provenance: Original 
antique in the Winterthur 


Museum collection. 


THE DIANE BASKET 

A fine Blue and White Reticulated Oval Basket 
after a piece recovered from the Diane Cargo. 

10 '/2 in. l. The Diane, a cargo ship, sank off the 
coast of Malaysia in 1817 carrying over 24,000 
pieces of Chinese export porcelain destined for western 
Europe. Salvaged in 1994, its contents were sold at 
Christies in 1995. 


CHINOISE BLUE 
A distinctive Dinner Service and set of 
Decorative Accessories. Comprising dinner, 
dessert, bread and butter, soup plate, cup 
& saucer, tureen, round bowl, ginger jar 
(Illustrated) 15 in. h., small and large « 
cachepot, trumpet vase, pair of candle 
sticks, small and large square tray. 
The Chinoiserie drawings are inspired 
from 18th century patterns by Haroldt 
the Master which originally served as 
inspiration to Meissen painters for the 
elaborate decorations they painstakingly hand 
colored on porcelain. The borders are derived 
from 18th century Chinese export porcelain. 
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VIENNA EVENING 

\ Dinner Service in the style of du Paquier 
porcelain, Vienna, circa 1750. Comprising a 

| inner, dessert, bread & butter, soup plate, 

up and saucer, service plate, medium and 
arge bowl, medium platter, and large turkey 
platter (//ustrated). 19 in. |. 14 in. w. 

Vhe crosshatched scenes are Mottahedeh originals 
teflecting the joy of family gatherings, 
jelebrations, and holidays. 
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TEA GARDEN TRAY 
An important Oval Quatrafoil Tray after a piece 
made in China circa 1750-1765.18 3/4 in. I. 
Such trays are rare in Chinese porcelain. They were 
used to hold complete tea sets. Provenance: Original 
antique in the Mildred R. Mottahedeh Collection. 





WATERDANCE 

| A Dinner Service featuring 
delicately colored, carp, catfish, bass or 
hong gue chong fish within a seagrass 
border. Comprising a dinner 
(Illustrated), dessert, bread & butter, 
soup plate, cup and saucer, service 
plate, medium and large bowl, oval 

erving dish (I/ustrated), small oval 
serving dish, trivet, and fish plank 
platter (Illustrated). 20 4 in. 1. 

The fish are interpreted from 


watercolors, now in the Winterthur 


| ibrary, painted between 1790 and 1850 
by anonymous Chinese artists. 













y he designs of 
Mottahedeh have come 
to light. 
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Interior designers have long 






recognized not only the 






need for light, but the 






absolute importance of its 
source. Mottahedeh is 


introducing an 












extraordinary collection 


of lamps, as stunning as 






any in the world. It consists 






of a pot-pourri of shapes: 






from our classic ginger jars 






and trumpet vases to brass 






and porcelain candlesticks 






to our exuberant and 






joyous figurines. A 






Mottahedeh lamp is a 






brilliant choice, whether or 






not it is illuminated. 
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punctuate your home. They 






are like fine jewelry for any 





room. See our lamps as 





they bring light to 
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the nation. 





Call 1-800-242-3050 
to find the store nearest you. 
Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 
PPR aie wae 


New York, NY 10010 IEA ia a WUC laae raed 


Style without comfort 


is like champagne without bubbles. 


- Sally Sirkin Lewis 
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MONMOUTH PLANTATION | 
ANTEBELLUM GRACE RESTORED IN NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI 





Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


HE CONVIVIAL, ARCHITECTURALLY 

distinguished, seemingly quin- 

tessential southern town of 
Natchez, Mississippi, has a long and in- 
teresting history of attracting outsiders 
and folding them into the local social 
and economic fabric. When southern 
Californians Ron and Lani Riches first 
visited Natchez in 1977—she to tour the 
antebellum houses, he the nearby Civil 
War battlefields—they could not know 
that by succumbing to the spell cast 
over them by Natchez and, more partic- 
ularly, by Monmouth, one of its finest 
old mansions, they were joining a tradi- 
tion that was very much a part of both 





continued on page 76 








Lert: Built in 1818 
and remodeled in 1854 
in the Greek Revival 
style, Monmouth 
Plantation is today a 
hotel run by Ron and 
Lani Riches, who have 
restored it to its ante- 
bellum splendor. 


BELOw: In the entrance 
hall, guests are greeted 
with a panoply of 19th- 
century furnishings, 
including a converted 
Cornelius and Baker 
gasolier and a Sévres 
porcelain urn. The 
wallpaper is Zuber. 
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A car like this comes around _ 
only twice in a lifetime. 


©1998 Volkswagen. 1-800 DRIVE VW or WWW.VW.COM 
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ABOVE: Furniture at- 
tributed to Prudent 
Mallard, including a 
tufted indiscret, in- 
vites visitors to linger 
in the double parlor. 
Gasoliers in both 
areas are Baccarat. 


RiGgut: Monmouth’s 
dining table is set with 
19th-century Sévres 
porcelain and a three- 
piece Elkington 
epergne. Fabrics and 
wallcovering border 
are from Schumacher. 
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continued from page 72 

the town and the house that they would 
eventually buy, restore and give new life 
to as a luxury inn. 

Founded on a high, westward-look- 
ing bluff of the Mississippi River, 
Natchez was the first European settle- 
ment on the lower Mississippi. Eigh- 
teenth-century residents grew tobacco 
and indigo in the surrounding fertile 
lands, but it wasn’t until after Eli Whit- 
ney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 that cotton—tended, of course, by 
abundant slave labor—produced scores 
of instant millionaires. Instant million- 
aires often want instant mansions, and 
in the decades preceding the Civil War, 
dozens of substantial and elegant hous- 
es sprang up in Natchez. The site had 
the advantages over the low-lying plan- 
tation lands of height, which meant 

continued on page 80 
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THIS CHECKLIST CAN HELP PUT YOUR 
KETIKEMENT PLANS ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


Did you know that your Social Security and pensions together account for less 

than 45% of all retirement income? The other 55% will have to come from personal 
savings, investments and earned income. If there’s a gap, you'll have a better idea 
of what to do next when you’ve answered the questions on this checklist. 












YES NO 
1. Do you know how much you can expect to 
receive from Social Security and your company 


pension plan? 












2. Are you taking advantage of pre-tax retirement 
savings by putting as much as possible into your 
company’s 401(k) plan? 











3. Are you saving enough to meet your retirement 
goals by investing in an IRA or annuity that grows 
on a tax-deferred basis? 










4. Do you review your retirement strategies, 
savings plans and goals with a professional, 
to make sure you won’t outlive your assets? 








If you answered “No” to any of these 
questions, talk to a MetLife rep. We 
can give you the advice and information 
to help you develop a personal retirement 
strategy. To put your retirement plans on 
track, call us at 1-800-MetLife for our 
free Life Advice brochure, Planning for 
Retirement. Or visit our website at 
www.metlife.com. 













GET MET. IT PAYS. 


1-800-MetLife 









www.metlife.com 
© 1998 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY, NY 98082MP3 MLIC-LD 
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She enjoyed the hunt as much as 


anything else. But when she saw 
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| that chair, peeking out from under 
a pile of red velvet curtains, she knew it was over. 

As for her husband, he’d already done his part: 
hooked them up with a fabulous new range and 
refrigerator. Wasn’t his fault it only took one day. 


But since Jenn-Air’s known for making top 











quality appliances, there wasn't 
much point looking anyplace 
else. Even she could see that. 


Next Saturday, she'd begin 





her search for the perfect armoire. | 
But thanks to some quick if not inspired thinking on 


his part, they had their perfect kitchen today. 


MMa4JENINI-AlR 
ieives cams Ne Onr A GREAT COO K* 





For a free brochure call 1-800-JENN-AIR or visit our Web site at www.jennair.com 











Ricut: Guests in the 
Riches Suite sleep in a 
Prudent Mallard half- 
tester bed; the prie- 
dieu, at right, is also by 
Mallard. The room’s 
fabrics are from Stro- 
heim & Romann. 


General John Quit- 
man lived at Mon- 
mouth from 1826 un- 
til 1858. BELow: His 
bedroom. Fabrics from 
Stroheim & Romann; 
Brunschwig & Fils 
wallcovering border. 
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continued from page 76 
cooler, healthier air and prettier views, 
and a congregation of like-minded peo- 
ple. A small thriving society quickly 
developed and soon began to attract 
fortune-seeking Yankees into its midst. 
One of these was Natchez’s future 
postmaster, John Hankinson, a native of 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, who in 
1818 built a Federal house at the top of a 
gentle bluff just outside the heart of 
town and named it after the region of 
his birth. The original Monmouth was a 
two-story structure with a symmetrical 
brick facade, a graceful staircase and 
delicate applied moldings very much in 
keeping with the Federal sensibility. 
When the house was put on the market 
six years later, it was advertised as “one 
continued on page 82 

































































continued from page 80 

of the most eligible sites in the vicinity 
of Natchez, convenient for planters, 
merchants, or professional gentlemen,” 
and so it must have been. Two years lat- 
er, in 1826, Monmouth was acquired by 
a man who would leave a vivid imprint 
on the house, as well as on Mississippi— 
and American—history. 

This was another outsider, John 
Quitman, who was born in 1799 in 
Rhinebeck, New York, to an immigrant 
Lutheran minister. Quitman went to 
Ohio to study law and came downriver 
to Natchez to practice it and, inevitably, 
to seek his fortune. A man of ambition 
and vigor, Quitman married a girl from 
a local family, Eliza Turner, with whom 
he had ten children. He acquired one 
sugar and several cotton plantations and 
at various times served as the president 
of a railroad company, a bank director, 
a steamboat company director, a U.S. 
congressman, the governor of Missis- 
sippi (twice) and an initial trustee of the 
University of Mississippi. In 1846-47 
he commanded volunteer troops in the 
Mexican War, leading the conquest of 
Mexico City, to which he was afterward 
appointed civil and military governor. 

Returning to the United States in 
1848, Quitman became a rabid seces- 


By the mid-1970s, 
when Ron and Lani 
Riches first visited, the 
house was in palpable 
and poignant decay. 


sionist who supported the annexations 
of Mexico and Cuba. He died in 1858 at 
Monmouth, of a mysterious illness later 
thought to be Legionnaires’ disease. 
Had he lived, Quitman would doubtless 
have been a major player in the Civil 
War; instead, the Civil War effectively 
obscured his boldly colored life. 

His life but not, fortunately, his house. 
In 1854, four years before his death, 
Quitman remodeled Monmouth, beef- 
ing up its delicate Federal design into 
the altogether more robust and heartier 
Greek Revival structure it remains to- 


&) 











day. Cincinnati architect James Mc- 
Clure supervised the transformation, 
which began with the addition of an 
emphatic portico whose chunky square 
pillars and zigzag railing transmit the 
might and masculinity embodied by 
Quitman himself. Following the local 
fashion of the period, the brickwork was 
plastered over and scored to look like 
stone, of which Mississippi has a no- 
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ABOVE: Overlooking * 
the hotel’s gardens, 
gazebos, walking paths 
and pond, the gallery 
provides “an atmo- 
sphere where guests 
can relax over drinks 
and hors d’oeuvres,” . 
says Ron Riches. 


Lert: A wisteria-cov- 
ered pergola affords a 
view of the main house 
through a screen of 
roses and azaleas, 
among other flowers. 
The Greek Revival- 
style garden has five 


separate terraces. 


table dearth. A wing was added in the 
rear to house Quitman’s bedroom and 
study. While some of the Federal details 
remained in the interiors, others were 
replaced, including several of the man- 
telpieces, which (also following local 
fashion) became marble in a severely 
classical Greek Revival manner and are 
markedly showier and costlier than 

continued on page 88 





CAPTURING THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 









































Pp ersonality. Poised and self-assured, its face and shape capture 

| to perfection the spirit of the age. Inside its white or yellow gold 

| body, a selfwinding movement beats steadily and dependably. 
Vacheron Constantin. In tune with the times since 1755. 


K 
| VACHERON CONSTANTIN 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST WATCH MANUFACTURER 
Geneva, since 1755 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 877-862-7555 








We design cars because we don’t know how to write poetry. 


To build a car one needs to be an engineer. To build 
a beautiful car one needs to be an artist as well. 
A poet of sheetmetal, if you will. And nowhere 
is this poetry more perfectly manifested than in 
the Audi A6. It is a work of art, and everything 
about it attests to that fact. The beauty of its lines. 
The elegance of its spacious interior, available in 


SM 


three striking design concepts we call Atmospheres: 





The power of its 200 hp, 30-valve V6. Even the 
versatility of its five-speed Tiptronic® transmission, 
which lets you cruise in automatic or shift 
for higher performance. It is, in the end, an 
exquisite accord between science and sculpture. 
And whether you prefer it with FrontTrak™ 
front-wheel drive, or the option of our legendary 
quattro® all-wheel drive, it is poetry in motion. 


s\| 1-800-FOR-AUDI oF visit us at: www.audiusa.com for more information. MSRP of 1999 Audi AG sedan is $33,750 not including dealer prep., destination charge, taxes, license. Model shown is $33,975. Actual dealer prices may vary. “Audi,” “quattro,” “A6" and th ies 


















































ed trademarks and “FrontTrak” is a trademark of AUD! AG. “Atmospheres” is a service mark of Audi of America, Inc. “Tiptronic” is a registered trademark of Dr. Ing. h. c. & Porsche AG. ©1998 Audi of America, Inc 
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Antique Kermanshah, 1Oft. 9in. x 14ft. 8in., 19th century 


An inspired classical Persian weaving featuring an unfurling flower center medallion and an exquisite Tree of Life border. 
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True art ts timeless 


Inquiries & Color Catalog ($10) »* Call 1(800) 441-1332 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 94618 


Serving a discriminating international clientele from the beautiful San Francisco area. 
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continued from page 82 
their wood predecessors. “The Gener- 
al’s place is very striking,” pronounced 
one contemporary visitor. “He lives in 
princely style—in a castle of a house.” 
Despite Quitman’s fervent secession- 
ism, Monmouth survived the Civil War 
(with some moderate pillaging) thanks 
to Quitman’s daughters, who had pru- 
dently pledged their loyalty to the Unit- 
ed States. The house was rented out 
after Reconstruction but remained in 
the hands of members of the Quitman 
family, who again inhabited Monmouth 
after 1887. In 1925 a Natchezian, Annie 
Gwin, acquired the property and ran 
a dairy farm on the grounds. By the 
mid-1970s, when Ron and Lani Riches 
first visited, the house was in palpable 
and poignant decay. Weeds were grow- 
ing out of the walls, plaster was missing 
in great pockmarks, and some of the 
rooms had been painted in sixties psy- 
chedelic colors. “From the time that 
I was about five, I dreamed of being 
Scarlett,” Lani Riches says by way of ex- 


MONMOUTH PLANTATION 


plaining her initial, and intrepid, at- 
traction to Monmouth. “Once we began 
to travel, Ron and I began to think 
about restoring a period house. It was 
a dream of ours.” 

Ron Riches was working in property 
development and management in Los 
Angeles at the time, and Lani Riches’s 
family had been in the paint and wall- 
paper business, so both had an affin- 
ity for houses and interiors—although 
they didn’t quite know at first what they 
were getting into with Monmouth. “We 
were awfully young then,” Lani Riches 
recalls. “Locals would ask us where our 
parents were. They didn’t think we 
were up for such a big undertaking.” But 
the locals were mistaken. Once again, 
two outsiders had come to Natchez, 
only this time not so much to make 
their own fortune as to preserve some- 
one else’s legacy. “We went into this 
project out of love,” says Ron Riches. “It 
wasn’t a business venture but a kind of 
craziness. We didn’t even know we were 








going to run it as a hotel. Initially we 
thought we might live here.” (Nowa- 
days the Richeses divide their time fair- 
ly equally between Los Angeles and 
Natchez, but they take a very hands-on 
approach to running the hotel.) 

When it comes to restoration, having 
a background in property development 
can be a detriment, Ron Riches believes. 
“You think you know everything, when 
with an old house you really need to 
learn everything afresh.” The couple 
agreed that, in order to do the job cor- 
rectly, they would have to consult ex- 
perts. Soon they had assembled a team 
that included an archaeologist (who es- 
tablished where outbuildings had stood 
and where their modern-day versions 
might be placed), an architectural histo- 
rian (who documented original paint 
colors), a fifth-generation wood grainer 
(who restored the faux-grained doors | 
and other woodwork), a landscape ar- 
chitect and a contractor experienced in 
working on local antebellum buildings. 
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In the intervening twenty years the 
Richeses have gradually revived Mon- 
mouth, adding new structures and more 
accommodations on the site of former 
slave quarters and other outbuildings 
and fully restoring the original house. 
Today Monmouth offers twenty-eight 
guest rooms and is run by a year-round 
staff of forty, among them a chef who 
specializes in southern cuisine. Through- 
out the property a spirit of respectful, 
though not dogmatic, authenticity has 
prevailed. According to Ron Riches, in 
Natchez, where ideas about houses are 
understandably quite passionate, peo- 
ple tend to fall into two categories: the 
“purists” (“They want it exactly like 
it was”) and the “pretties” (“Anything 
goes so long as it’s decorative”). “I’m 
a purist,” Ron Riches explains, “and 
Lani is more of a pretty. We’ve worked 
out a compromise.” 

A compromise, perhaps, but one that 
favors the historically accurate. The 
Richeses have assembled a collection of 


* 
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appropriate antebellum furniture from 
Natchez and other southern sources, 
working especially hard to find items by 
Prudent Mallard, the French furniture 
maker who set up shop on New Or- 
leans’s Royal Street in the mid-1800s. 
They’ve also sought out dealers from as 
far away as Philadelphia, London and 
Los Angeles, where they found the circa 
1850 converted gasolier now hanging in 
the dining room and refurbished it. 
(Two other fixtures in the house, the 
Baccarat gasoliers in the double parlor, 
still use gas.) In designing the interiors, 
Lani Riches worked closely with an- 
tiques dealer Buzz Harper, who at the 
time lived in Natchez and was very 
knowledgeable about the city’s long his- 
tory of decorative arts. 

The history the Richeses seem most 
proud of, however, is the one they have 
helped to rescue from obscurity. After 
they bought and began to restore Mon- 
mouth, they also began buying General 
Quitman’s furniture, letters and other 
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related memorabilia, and over the years 
Quitman’s descendants have donated 
to the house the general’s portrait, his 
desk, his sword, family china, even the 
family Bible. “In a way, we feel we’re his 
guardians,” says Ron Riches. “The guard- 
ians of his story, at least.” 

Looking back over their two-decade 
association with Natchez, Lani Riches 
says, “We set out wanting to do some- 
thing for history, but the truth is that 
Natchez has given us a great deal back. 
We've touched a lot of local lives here, I 
think, and I know they’ve touched us 
profoundly in return. We have a net- 
work of friends, a whole world here.” 
“And because we run Monmouth as a 
hotel,” Ron Riches adds, “it’s a world 
that’s always expanding.” 0 


Monmouth Plantation 
36 Melrose Avenue 
Natchez, Mississippi 39120 
Telephone 800/828-4531 
Fax 601/446-7762 
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SADDLING UP IN AFRICA 
LUXURY RIDING SAFARIS EXPLORE KEN YAN GAME PARKS 





“It’s the best way to 
see Africa if you ride 
and love horses,” says 
‘Tristan Voorspuy, who 
with his wife, Lucinda, 
founded Offbeat Sa- 
faris, which organizes 
riding safaris. 
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The safaris lead 
guests across the vast, 
wildlife-filled plains 
of northern Kenya. 
Top: A table is set up 
for cocktails. ABOVE: 
Riders pause before a 


herd of eland. 


Text and Photography 
by Tim Beddow 


HE PLEASURES OF AN 
East African safari 
are unforgettable— 

vast Open spaces teeming 
with wildlife, huge skies and 
the sounds and smells of the 
bush at night. The only draw- 
back, for some, might be the 
necessity of being confined 
in a Land Rover for many 
hours of the day. 

A singular way to bypass 
this obstacle and experience 
the raw, elemental beauty of 
Kenya is to partake of a 
riding safari organized by 
Offbeat Safaris. The com- 
pany, which was founded by 
Tristan and Lucinda Voor- 
spuy, guides guests either in 

continued on page 92 
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Top: The double 
tents, which are tall 
enough to stand in, 
are pitched in shaded 
areas when possible. 
Indian bedcoverings 
and locally woven car- 
pets provide comfort. 


Q?) 


Though riding is the 
primary activity, hikes 
into the bush as well 
as swims in nearby 
rock pools are includ- 
ed in the itinerary. 
ABOVE: Riders cross 
the Masai Mara. 


continued from page 90 
the Masai Mara, where they 
have an exclusive concession 
on a group ranch owned by 
the Masai, or on the even 
more remote Laikipia, in the 
northern part of Kenya. 
Offbeat Safaris is based 
at Deloraine, the Voorspuys’ 
home near Nakuru, about 
one hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of Nairobi. It’s 
also, perhaps, the most ele- 
gant and gracious of Kenya’s 
colonial houses, built in 1920 
by Lord Francis Scott. If 
guests wish, they can incor- 
porate a stay at the house 
into their itinerary. Delo- 
raine—named after a hill on 
the family estate in Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland—is an impos- 
ing two-story stone house 
with a Mangalore tile roof. 
It has two large verandas; 
the one on the first floor is 
framed by arches that face 
the extensive lawns and her* 
continued on page 100 
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Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Barbados Design Holiday 


Join Architectural Digest 
in April, 1999 for a luxurious 
Barbados holiday including 
tours of stunning private 
homes (opened exclusively 
for our guests) and historic 
properties as well as fine 
dining, deluxe accommodations and time to enjoy the island’s superb 
beaches and nightlife. The M Group, 
a noted design and architecture team 
whose works have appeared in 
Architectural Digest, will offer their 
expert insight on the design and archi- 
tectural heritage of this Caribbean 
paradise. 





The five-day, four-night package 
includes roundtrip airfare from 
NY’s JFK airport, accommodations 
at The Royal Pavilion Hotel, break- 
fast and dinner, a private cocktail 
reception with Barbados govern- 
ment ministers, daily tours with the 





M Group to sites including Heron 
Bay House, Cane Heaven and St. Nicholas Abbey, and all ground trans- 
portation on the island. April 10-14, 1999. $2,599 per person, double 
occupancy; $3,324 single. Extended stay packages available. Space is very 
limited. For more information, please call Susu Gilson at (212) 880-7867. 


CANstruct a World Without Ht 


On November 11th, twenty-seven of New York’s top archite 
engineering firms will build fantastic structures made out of ca 
packaged foods on the floor of the visitors’ lobby of the Uni 
in a unique design and build competition. The structures 
display November 12-19, 9 am - 5 pm. All food donate 
competition will go to Food For Survival for distribution to 
emergency feeding programs throughout the _metropol 









and the American Institute of Architects (New York Ch 
hosted by the Department of Public Information and T 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. : 


Architectural Digest, Omega and DuPont are proud sponsors o' 


The following cities will join New York with 
CANSTRUCTION™ events in October and © 
November. For details, please call the local American 
Institute of Architects chapter in each city: 

t 


Atlanta, GA * Baltimore, MD © Baton Rouge, LA 


Dallas, TX * Denver, CO © Fort Myers, FL * Houston, 

TX © Knoxville, eS aa Big ge RIS SA ™ 

Nashville, TN * New Orleans, LA © Norfolk, VA 

Orlando, FL ¢ Portland, OR © Richmond, VA _ 

Tampa Bay, FL ¢ Urbana, IL ¢ Washington, D ? 
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eS Australia is known 
ver Melbourne around the globe as a 
country of ingly people, spectacular 


i Balloons O 


ete oat room in Australia for al our friends 
sies love to roll out the ochre carpet, 


e and say G'day. Our extensive range of 
iccommodations, exceptional gourmet 
Iu nique luxury touring experiences will 


oursell Down | tt Inder 


have you talking about your Aussie adventitence years to 
come. Tour Victoria's boutique vineyards and the dramatic 
coastline of the Great Ocean Road. Spend the day sailing on 
Sydney Harbour followed by an evening of fine dining and 
world class entertainment at the Sydney Opera House. 
Experience a silver service dinner in the desert served under 
the canopy of a million stars at the i inspiring Uluru (Ayers 
Rock). Or stay at a spectacular eco- lodge, enveloped 
by ancient rainforest and yet close enough to allow 
you to take a sail on the Great Barrier Reef 
whenever the desire should take you. This is just 
a taste of what is on offer. There are so many more 
unique ways to discover Australia in stylish luxury. 
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IN SYDNEY LUXURY IS NATURAL 


Sydney, the jewel of New South Wales, is a visually spectacular 
city and a place in which to indulge all your senses. Make a 
champagne toast to the Sydney Opera House as you take in 
a cruise around the world-famous Sydney Harbour. Get a 
bird’s eye perspective of the next host city for the Olympic 
Games on a heliscenic tour. Or hop on a seaplane aerial cruise 
of the harbour on your way to lunch at one of the many 
fabulous local restaurants nestled in the secluded coves of 
the northern beaches. Back on the ground, explore the quaint 
galleries and boutiques, the lively pubs and the 
charming cafes of the historic Rocks district. 


Just a short drive away from Sydney are the Blue 

Mountains, the Hunter Valley and a host of other 

adventures. Simply hideaway at Lilianfels, a luxurious 
country estate in the heart of the Blue Mountains 
National Park and just five minutes walk from the 
spectacular Three Sisters rock formations. Venture 
further north to the Hunter wine region, Australia’s 
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oldest wine producing 

area, where some of the 

world’s finest wines are Cues bom 
made. Stay at boutique guest mee 


hla Ja EY, 
houses and luxury resorts, such as the Convent a 

and Peppers Guest House. Both offer the finest in 5 
accommodation, food, and of course, wine in elegantly charming f 
settings combined with plenty of Aussie hospitality. Or take — 
a 4-wheel drive eco-tour to Eaglereach Wilderness Resort in 
the Barrington where the views are as spectacular as the 


service. 


COSMOPOLITAN STYLE IN MELBOURNE — 
THE WORLD'S MOST LIVABLE METROPOLIS 


With almost |70 languages spoken in this truly multicultural 
city, the very of best of many exotic cultures has been distilled 
into a melting pot of Melbourne style which is distinctly 
Australian, truly indulgent and second to none. When the 
shopping urge takes you, look to Toorak Road and Chapel 
Street in the well to do and glamorous area of South Yarra 
for unparalleled choices of the hottest Australian designer 
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A bayside villages of Portsea and Sorrento on the 
Mornington Peninsula, and Queenscliff on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, places which all 
boast grand hotels and 
other stately buildings, 
these five star seaside 
retreats have been popular 
playgrounds for 
generations of 
Melburnians. 


clothing or exquisite trinkets, in fact pretty much 
whatever you need to satisfy that craving to buy. 


A short drive from Melbourne are the historic 





a: Windsor Hotel, Melbourne With over 200 wineries 


Victoria is certainly a place to indulge in pleasures of the 

palate. Just a mere hour away from Melbourne the Yarra Valley 
region wineries, many boasting exquisite settings with superb 
restaurants, can offer you a taste of some of the very best 
of Australian wines. Stay overnight amidst the grandeur of 

Chateau Yering — a gracious and elegant, heritage listed Victorian 
mansion. It is the ultimate luxury hotel in the Yarra Valley and 
the site of the very first vineyard in Victoria. Another option 
just an hour from Melbourne is a flight-seeing trip to Phillip 
Island to see the penguins on parade at sunset. In addition, 
you can organize a helicopter or a limousine to experience 
the natural wonder of the Great Ocean Road, one of the 

world’s most stunning coastline featuring the extraordinary 
Twelve Apostles rock formations. 
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Twelve Apostles, Great Ocean Road 


FROM RAIN FORESTS TO THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 


Australia is home to many of the designated World Heritage 

listed areas. In fact, Tropical North Queensland is the only 

place in the world where two world heritage sites meet — : 
it’s also a place where unique Aussie luxury abounds. Cairns : 
and Port Douglas offer sophisticated resort style 
accommodation, or for a true rainforest retreat, try the Daintree 

Eco Lodge. This five star lodge is surrounded by the pristine 
wonder of the world renowned Daintree Rainforest. Experience 

the stunning luxury of an exclusive island resort like Hayman, 

Lizard or Bedarra where you can explore colors of the Great ie 
Barrier Reef in your own style and time. Don’t miss the 
Opportunity to dine on the freshest of Australian seafood or 
simply lay back and 
experience some of the 
finest service Australia 
has to offer in 
magnificent tropical 
surroundings. 


re 


And of course, your stay 
in Australia wouldn’t be 
complete without a visit 
to the Outback, and 
Uluru National Park. 
Take a hot-air balloon excursion, watch the sunset change the 
color of Ayers Rock from fiery red to royal purple, or just 
take in the tranquil luxury at Ayers Rock Resort. 





Golfing in the Blue Mountains 


LET US LAVISH YOU 
IN THE VERY BEST OF AUSSIE STYLE 


No matter where you are Down Under, you’re never far from 
five-star comforts and friendly faces ready to ensure that you 
indulge in the very best Australia has to offer. Whether you're 
dining in an award winning restaurant like Melbourne’s 

Est Est Est, being pampered at the stylishly ornate 
Observatory Hotel in Sydney, sharing a gourmet 
picnic for two on a secluded stretch of 
Queensland beach, or just invited to dinner 
‘by one of the locals, Australia offers you truly 
one-of-a-kind ways to totally indulge yourself. 
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» *Australia 


1-888-7-DOWNUNDER 
(Toll-Free) 
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At Swain Australia Tours, we customize tours to capture the essence of Australia; incorporating the finest 


hotels and resorts, unique sightseeing, personalized shopping excursions and exquisite dining experiences. 


G'day, 

Since 1986, we have been helping travelers plan 
unique and wonderful vacations to the “Land 
Down Under.” We are a family business, owned 
and operated by “True Blue” Australians and our 
attention to detail, friendly, personal service and 
“No Worries Mate” approach to customizing 
your tour has gained us a nationwide reputation 
PM Mm rey Ulta Meee elit reli 
to Australia and the South Pacific. Let us show 
you the best way to see our home. 


ae ML 41) 
Five star vacation packages start at $3,699* per person for a |2 day tour including airfare from Los 
Angeles, deluxe accommodations, private transfers and personalized touring. For a brochure with 


more five star vacation ideas, or to customize your vacation, call one of our travel professionals at: 


For more information on this tour and others, call us today at: 1-800-22 SWAIN or visit our web site: www.SwainAustralia.com 


* Price per pérson, double occupancy. Valid for departures from Los Angeles April 13, 1999 to August 31, 1999. Price does not include U.S. and Australian departure taxes. CST # 2012413-40 a 
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directory 


For information from these destinations and travel-related companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to 
Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Enclose a check or money order for any 
priced item. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive all of the free travel brochures. Each brochure will arrive from the companies listed. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


1+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


2:Alitalia’s Italy. Experience the country that has it 
all—art, history, cuisine. Italy is affordable with 
Alitalia’s Italiatour Vacations. Call (800) 845-3365. 


3*Barbados. A Vacation Beyond Your Imagination: 
stroll on soft pink and white sand. Sail alongside flying 
fish. Call your travel agent or (888)- BARBADOS. In 
April, experience the architecture and design of the island 
including access to private manor homes on an exclusive 
tour organized by Architectural Digest. For details, see 
DATEBOOK advertiser listing in this issue. 

4°The British Virgin Islands. Discover Nature’s 
Little Secrets. Experience unspoiled beaches, bays and 


nature trails, as well as water-related vacations. Call 
(800) 888-5563, ext. 467 for your free vacation kit. 


5*Canada’s Atlantic Coast. Free guide to our 
unspoiled world. From Viking settlements, Titanic 
sites and the world’s highest tides to lobster dinners 
served on an island beach. Call (800) 565-2627, 
operator 822. 


6-Ciboney. Jamaica’s premier AAA Four-Diamond 
all-inclusive luxury resort. This innovative villa resort 
offers an incredible all-inclusive package, including 
meals and drinks at any of our 6 restaurants, plus some 
complimentary spa treatments. 
7*Covecastles. A private resort of fourteen unique 
villas on a 1,000-foot, secluded white sand beach with all 
ef the conveniences of a hotel. 
8-Elbow Beach Bermuda. Perfectly situated on 
Bermuda’s finest pink sand beach. Features luxurious 
accommodations, golf, tennis, gourmet dining, a spa 
and impeccable service. 
9*European Travel Commission. Planning Your 
Trip to Europe, an authoritative 68-page, full-color 
guide to 28 countries presented by the European 
Travel Commission. Covers important attractions, 
events, entertainment, transportation, food and 
drink. Free. 
10-Fiesta Americana Coral Beach Cancun. The 
first Five Diamond resort in Cancun. Call (800)-FIESTA-1 
or Visit us at www.fiestamexico.com. Literature, $1. 
11*Microsoft Expedia. Book a low-fare flight, make 
hotel reservations and rent a car by visiting us at 
Expedia.com today. 
12+*New Zealand. Receive key information and over 
80 contacts to help make the most of your New Zealand 
vacation. Call (800) 557-4660. 
13+Singapore...Visit New Asia. A city with its head 
in the future and its soul in the past. Brochures contain 
information to help plan your next vacation. Free. 
14*SuperClubs Grand Lido Resorts. Offering luxu- 
rious accommodations, gourmet dining, 24-hour room 
service, unlimited water sports, tennis, and much more. 
Free brochure. 
15*WIMCO Caribbean and European Villas & Hotels. 
The finest selection of privately owned vacation villas 
and small hotels in the best locations throughout the 
Caribbean, Italy, South of France, the English coun- 
try-side and Ireland. Call (800) 932-3222. 
16*Wyndham Hotels & Resorts (El Conquistador 
Resort & tas Casitas Village). Self-contained ona 
100-acre private island in Las Croabas, Puerto Rico, 
the property offers breathtaking panoramic views of 
both the Caribbean and the Atlantic Ocean. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL 


17+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


18+Albuquerque. Journey through the Land of 
Legends in the heart of New Mexico. Explore everything 





from ancient petroglyphs to historic Route 66. Call (800) 
284-2282, ext. 9821 for your free Visitors Guide. 


19+Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, call us for a free 96-page Arizona 
Journeys, accommodations directory and map at 
(800) 800-5969 or visit www.arizonaguide.com 


20+Bellagio - The Resort. A $1.6 billion resort, 
currently under construction, that will feature 3,000 
luxurious guest rooms and suites, a variety of upscale 
boutiques, cuisine from all over the world, and enter- 
tainment by Cirque de Soleil. Free brochure. 


21-The Biltmore Estate. Visit America’s largest 
home, vast gardens, and award-winning winery, located 
in Asheville, NC. Call (800) 858-3902 for your free des- 
tination guide or visit www.biltmore.com 

22+The Boca Raton Resort & Club. Located on 
Florida’s Gold Coast. Magnificent accommodations, 
a half-mile private beach, 36 holes of golf, a new 
tennis and fitness center, a marina, superb dining and 
entertainment. Free brochure, call (888) 491-BOCA. 


23*The Breakers. Established as one of the finest 
resorts in the world, and recently reclaimed the Mobil 
Five-Star and AAA Five Diamond awards. The 572- 
room, Italian Renaissance-style hotel is located in the 
heart of Palm Beach, Florida. Free literature. 


24*The Broadmoor. A 5-Star, S-Diamond hotel nestled 
in the Rocky Mountain foothills. Enjoy outstanding 
accommodations, exquisite dining, and a world-class spa. 
Call (800) 634-7711 for reservations. Free literature. 


25-Chestatee. Free brochure which shows the proper- 
ty’s master plan and gives a brief amenity overview. 


26+The Cloister. Mobil 5-Star resort along the 
Atlantic offers golf, tennis, spa, 5 miles of private 
beach, horseback riding, dancing, shooting school 
and swimming. Call (800) SEA-ISLAnd or visit 
www.seaisland.com 

27+Colorado. For the summer vacation of a lifetime, you 
must experience Colorado. For a free Colorado Official 
State Vacation Guide, call (800)-COLORADO. 

28°The Fisher Island Club. 60 exceptional one-, two-, 
and three-bedroom suites, cottages and villas; the his- 
toric Vanderbilt Mansion is the centerpiece of the 
island. Amenities include a European Spa, 18 tennis 
courts, 9-hole golf course and a beach. 

29*Kea Lani Hotel. Offering luxury suites and villa 
accommodations, spa, and 24-hour fitness center. 
Home of Grand Chefs on Tour. Call (800) 882-4100 

or (808) 875-4100. 

30°L’Auberge de Sedona. Set along the banks of 
Oak Creek and Red Rock paradise, our country French 
inn offers unforgettable accommodations and gourmet 
dining. Call (800) 272-6777 or visit www.lauberge.com 


31+ Marriott’s Camelback Inn Resort Golf Club & 
Spa. Mobil Five Star/AAA Five Diamond resort in 
Scottsdale, AZ, featuring 447 casitas, 36 holes of cham- 
pionship golf, tennis, 7 restaurants and a world-class 
European spa. 

32+Mayfair House Hotel. Luxurious suites, gourmet 
dining, orchid gardens, rooftop gardens, champagne 
bar, world-class shopping—all in the heart of Miami’s 
Coconut Grove! 

33°New Mexico...Land of Enchantment. Put your- 
self in a state of Enchantment... visit New Mexico. 
For a free Travel Guide, call (800) 733-6396. 


34+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond hotel 
offers the epitome in personal service, elegance, and 
comfort. Private lobby and elevators, fitness center, 
room service from Le Cirque, 24-hour butler service. 
Call (800)-PALACE-T. 

35-Oklahoma, Native America. Experience 
America in its Native State. Home to more than 200 
lakes and ancient mountains. For a free guide, call 
(800) 652-6552, ext. 566. 





36°Orlando. Planning a trip to Orlando? Get your 
free Orlando Magicard™. Good for over $1,000 worth 
of discounts on area attractions, dining, shopping 

and more! 


37-Pebble Beach Resorts. Beautiful color brochures 
of Pebble Beach Resorts available. Free. 


38°The Peninsula Beverly Hills. The only Mobil 
5-Star and AAA 5-Diamond hotel in Los Angeles, 
conveniently located in the heart of Beverly Hills. 196 
luxuriously furnished rooms, including 32 suites and 
16 villas, in elegantly landscaped fountain gardens. 


39+*Ponte Vedra Inn & Club. This award-winning, 
northeast Florida oceanfront resort features 222 luxuri- 
ous rooms and suites, the Atlantic surf, beach, golf, 
tennis, fitness, spa and fine dining. 

40- Quail Lodge Resort & Golf Club. Experience lux- 
ury in harmony with nature. Complimentary brochures 
include rates, resort package information and stunning 
photography of this elegant resort. 


41+°San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
One call does it all with San Francisco’s official toll-free 
hotel reservation hotline: (888) 782-9673: choice of accom- 
modations throughout San Francisco and airport area. 


42°Scottsdale, Arizona. Discover this land of 
breathtaking color, alive with desert beauty and an 
abundance of Southwestern hospitality and sunshine! 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau at 
(800) 877-1117. 


43-Turnberry Isle Resort & Club. Championship 
golf, tennis, European spa, private Ocean Club, award- 
winning gourmet dining, marine and yacht club and the 
unparalleled service of The Rafael Hotel Group. 


44-The Venetian Resort Hotel Casino. Current 
information about our resort, located at the heart of the 
Las Vegas Strip. Visit us at www.venetian.com for 
more information. Free literature available. 
45-Williams Island, The Florida Riviera. For a free 
brochure, call (800) 628-7777. 


CRUISES 


46+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


47-Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive 
service and the ultimate in world-wide luxury cruis- 
ing aboard the Six-Star Crystal Harmony and 
Crystal Symphony. For a complimentary brochure, 
call (800) 820-6663. 

48+-Cunard. When you get there is as important as when 
you go. World cruises, Australia, Europe, The Orient, 
Caribbean, South Pacific and TransAtlantic Crossings. 
Call (800) 7-CUNARD for our 1999 Art of Cruising 
brochure; ask for Cunard code 613. 


49+Holland America Europe Cruises. Imagine 
cruising along Europe’s famed coastlines, exploring 
fascinating lands—and unpacking only once! For a 
free brochure, call (877)-SAIL-HAL. 

50+*Norwegian Cruise Line. If you’re interested in 
cruising The Norwegian Way, call your travel agent or 
Norwegian Cruise Line at (800) 327-7030. 

51+*Royal Caribbean Cruise Lines. For informa- 
tion, call (888) 859-7692, ext. 804 or visit 
www.royalcaribbean.com 

52-Silversea Cruises. Offering unique global itiner- 
aries, innovative gourmet cuisine, all-suite accommo- 
dations and all-inclusive value. For a complimentary 
brochure, call (800) 774-9996. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


53+*Dooney & Bourke. For a free catalog of the com- 
plete Cabriolet collection, call (800) 266-9041 or visit 
us at www.dooney.com 
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Deloraine is, perhaps, 
the most elegant 
and gracious of Kenya’s 
colonial houses. 






























































The Voorspuys oper- 
ate the safaris froma 
3,500-acre farm on 


the western edge of 
the Great Rift Valley. 
Top Lert: Sir Francis 
Scott built the stone 
residence in 1920. 
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Tor Ricut: The liv- 
ing room features 

an Indian low table 
and a collection of 
Africana books. 
ABOVE: Masai spears 
lean against a wall in 
the master bedroom. 












continued from page 92 
baceous borders. Inside, the 
rooms are spacious, with 
high ceilings and comfort- 
able sofas and chairs. The 
furnishings and relaxed at- 
mosphere are very much— 
those of an English country 
house. Guests, accompanied 
by guides, may ride in the 
surrounding five thousand 
acres of forests. 

The Voorspuys met in - 
Kenya. “I was working on the 
set of Out of Africa as a wran- 
gler in charge of the driving 
horses,” says Tristan Voor- 
spuy, “and Lucinda came to 
visit on crutches, having been 
delayed in the country after a — 
riding accident in which a 
polo pony fell on her. 

“I also worked for Tony 
Church, who was the first 
person to introduce riding 
safaris in Kenya,” he contin- 
ues. “Then, in 1990, Lucinda 
and I set up Offbeat Safaris, 

continued on page 102 
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continued from page 100 

concentrating on the riding safaris.” It 
was evidently an immediate success, for 
“by 1992 we already had twenty horses 
and were exploding out of our small 
house in Nairobi,” he says. “We were 
looking for an up-country property 
when Pam Scott died, and we ap- 
proached the trust that owns the prop- 


LuNcH ON THE Wino” 18 in. high 


“Each Orner” lifesize, 3 feet high 


SADDLING UP IN AFRICA 


erty to inquire about leasing it. Our of- 
fer was accepted, so we now run opera- 
tions from Deloraine.” 

Guests can either join one of the sa- 
faris that leave on prearranged dates 
during the year (perhaps eight different 
trips) or organize a tailor-made safari. 
The latter allows guests to be with their 


“SWING 
HIGH” 
lifesize, 

8 feet high 


“JumMPING Rope” 15 in. high 





These are just some of Worden’s original bronze sculptures. 
Kays’ pieces are priced from $5,000 to $80,000. 
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own group (up to twelve people) and | 
plan their own itinerary (normally ten © 
to fourteen days), with the Voorspuys’ 
suggestions. Routes might have four or | 
five campsites, with two or three nights | 
spent at each camp. 

Camp locations are chosen for their 
natural beauty, proximity to water and, 
to a degree, for the amount of shade 
they have, as the noonday heat can 
be quite fierce. The tents, tall enough | 
to stand in, are placed discreetly apart. | 
Each has its own lavatory tent, and ] 
hot showers are always available. Each 
tent also has a small veranda with 
chairs and a basin for water, which is 7 
brought on request. Indian fabrics 
adorn the twin beds, and hurricane 
lamps provide light. 

A typical day on a riding safari begins 
at daybreak with a cup of tea or coffee 
and cookies, followed by a two-hour 
ride before breakfast. “The difference 
between riding through Africa with } 
only the sounds of the wild and being ~ 
bumped around in a noisy vehicle is 
immense,” says Voorspuy. Wildlife is © 


There are plenty 
of things to do ona 
riding adventure, 
so even nonriders 
can go on the 
personalized safaris. 


plentiful everywhere, but while zebras, 
topis, giraffes and gazelles are obliv- 
ious to the proximity of humans on 
horses, “it must be remembered that — 
we're also riding where dangerous game 
abounds,” he says. “We have expert 
guides who are knowledgeable and con- 
versant with the behavior of the ani- 
mals, and clients must do as their guide 
says in any situation.” 

A breakfast of juice, tea or coffee, 
porridge and eggs with bacon, toma- 
toes, toast and jam awaits. There might — 
be another ride after breakfast, a walk 
in the bush or perhaps a swim in a near- © 

continued on page 104 
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continued from page 102 
by rock pool (as long as it is known to 
be crocodile free). 

After lunch, guests often read or take 
a short nap. At around four o’clock 
tea is served with cake or cookies, af- 


SADDLING UP IN AFRICA 


Once the grooms have led the horses 
away in the early evening, showers, a 
change of clothes and a sundowner 
cocktail are the order of the day. If 
guests wish, they may take the Land 





A Land Rover is available for drives to 
observe lions, elephants and buffalo 
more closely than is possible on a horse. 





ter which guests may ride again un- 
til sunset. A Land Rover is available 
for drives to observe lions, elephants 
and buffalo more closely than is pos- 
sible on a horse. 

“Our horses are well-schooled Thor- 
oughbreds and Thoroughbred-cross 
ponies,” Voorspuy says. “Many are bred 
out of our best mares at Deloraine. All 
the horses are trained for polo, and our 
top polo ponies go on safari, so they’re 
tough and fit.” 


Rover up to a spectacular viewing point 
and have their drinks there before 
returning to camp for dinner under a 
starlit African sky. The three courses 
might begin with soup, followed by 
fillet of beef with fresh asparagus and 
strawberries and cream. There is never 
any shortage of wines and spirits. Masai 
tribesmen with spears might wander 
through the camp and sit and chat 
among themselves for hours. 

There are plenty of things to do on a 
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riding adventure, so even nonriders can 
go on the personalized safaris. Guests 
who plan to do a lot of riding should 
be reasonably fit. “Your riding ability 
must be such that you’re comfortable 
at all paces and can gallop out of trou- 
ble,” Voorspuy says with a mischievous 
look. Fortunately, there haven’t been 
any serious incidents, just the odd 
nightmare. “Last Christmas,” he recalls, 
“we had two safaris out with twelve 
horses each, which were camped close 
together, when all twenty-four ran away 
in a mix-up caused by too many being 
loose. We spent Christmas Day retriev- 
ing horses from all over the Mara. The 
guests just thought it was part of 
the adventure.” 0 


For more information, contact Offbeat Sa- 
faris Ltd., at PO. Box 56923, Nairobi, 
Kenya, telephone 254-2-571649, fax 254- 
2-571665; or at Deloraine Estate, P.O. 
Box Rongai, Kenya, telephone 254-362- 
32005, E-mail offbeat@africaonline.co.ke. 
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IRVING GILL’S MARSTON HOUSE 





Text by Thomas S. Hines 
Photography by 
Christopher Dow 


HE MARSTON HOUSE 
is an American trea- 
sure. Designed by the 

renowned firm of Hebbard 

& Gill in 1904 for San Diego 

merchant and philanthropist 

George Marston and his wife, 

\nna Gunn Marston, the large 

\rts and Crafts residence was 

completed in 1905. Sited in 

the city’s rapidly urbanizing 

Hillcrest section, at the north- 

west edge of the great tract of 

land that would become Bal- 
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boa Park, the 8,500-square- 
foot house combined the qual- 
ities of urban mansion and 
rural villa. In 1974 the Mar- 
ston heirs bequeathed the 
estate to the city of San Di- 
ego, a gift that took effect in 
1987 when Mary Marston, 
the builders’ last surviving 
child, died at the astonishing 
age of 107. The house’s sig- 
nificance derives froma num- 
ber of factors: its remark- 
able owners, its imaginative 
architects and garden de- 
signers, its unique urban- 
pastoral setting and its useful 
afterlife as a historical muse- 


AN ARTS AND CRAFTS JEWEL IN SAN DIEGO 





um and community resource. 

Born in 1853 in Sonoma, 
California, Anna Gunn Mar- 
ston came from a liberal, anti- 
slavery Quaker family that 
had made its way west to 
the gold rush country from 
New England and New York. 
In 1861 her family moved to 


LEFT AND BELOW LEFT: 
San Diego’s George 
White and Anna Gunn 
Marston House, built 
by Irving Gill, as it 
appears today and as it 
looked shortly after 
completion in 1905. 


BELow: The simple, 
unornamented stair- 
case reflects Gill’s ear- 
ly immersion in the 
Arts and Crafts style. 
Portraits of the Mar- 
stons are by Winifred 
Rieber, a family friend. 





San Francisco, where she be- 
came a schoolteacher. In 1875 
she settled in San Diego, 
which she recalled as being 
“scarcely more than a vil- 
lage.” Her social life included 
amateur acting, and at one 
point she starred as Priscilla 

continued on page 112 
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Mullins in The Courtship of 


Miles Standish—opposite a 
young man named George 
Marston, who played John 
Alden. Three years later the 
couple reified their stage ro- 
mance in a real-life marriage 
that would produce five chil- 
dren and embrace more than 
half a century of social and 
philanthropic achievements. 

Born in 1850 in Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin, George 
Marston came from a back- 
ground remarkably similar to 
his wife’s. Because his ailing 
father needed a warmer cli- 
mate, the family migrated to 
San Diego, where Marston 
became a wealthy merchant 
and a generous citizen. He 
helped to establish the San 
Diego Public Library, the 
San Diego Historical Soci- 
ety, the Junipero Serra Muse- 
um and the YMCA, as his 
wife simultaneously worked 
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IRVING GILL’S MARSTON HOUSE 


to found and support the 
San Diego Children’s Home. 
Marston fought to keep Bal- 
boa Park from rapacious de- 
velopers, and he brought to 
San Diego the renowned ur- 
ban planner John Nolen, who 
prepared a series of farsight- 
ed plans for the city’s devel- 
opment. Beyond San Diego, 
Marston was best known as a 
founder and board member 
of Pomona College. Politi- 
cally he evolved from a pro- 
gressive Republican to an ar- 
dent New Deal Democrat. He 
was, according to historian 
Gregg R. Hennessey, the city’s 
“leading reformer and moral- 


Ricut: A 1903 inlaid 

oak drop-front desk in 
the living room was de- 
signed by Harvey Ellis 
for Gustav Stickley’s 

Craftsman Workshops. 
It is one of only five ex- 
amples known to exist. 





Lert: An L. & J. G. 
Stickley sofa faces the 
living room fireplace, a 
copy of one at Welles- 
ley, the Marstons’ 
daughters’ college. 
The plaster cast is of a 
Donatello relief. 


ist...influencing, as much as 
anyone, the type of city San 
Diego became.” 

When the prospering cou- 
ple decided in the early twen- 
tieth century to leave their 
older Victorian residence and 
build a larger and more mod- 
ern house, it was not surpris- 
ing that they chose the firm 
of Hebbard & Gill—archi- 
tects committed not only to 
advanced design but to many 
of the social causes that the 
Marstons supported. Educat- 
ed and trained as an architect 
in Syracuse, New York, Ir- 
ving Gill had correctly intuit= 

continued on page 116 
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continued from page 112 
ed that the future of progres- 
sive architecture lay to the 


west, in the booming city of 


Chicago. In 1890 he moved 
there to begin his career, first 
in the office of Joseph Silsbee 
and then, momentously, in 
the office of Louis Sullivan, 
who was already designing 
the tall buildings that critics 
would call skyscrapers. While 
working there, Gill had the 
good fortune to be assigned 
another Sullivan apprentice— 
the young Wisconsinite Frank 
Lloyd Wright—as his imme- 
diate supervisor. 

\fter working on such proj- 
ects as the firm’s Transpor- 


“Mr. Marston will 
have one of the most 
beautiful homes and 
grounds in Southern 
California,” wrote the 
San Diego Union in 
1904. RiGut: the 
south elevation. 
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IRVING GILL’S MARSTON HOUSE 


tation Building for the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, Gill, ex- 
hausted and weakened by 
chronically poor health, aban- 
doned the cold, windy city 
for the sunny and temperate 
climate of southern Califor- 
nia, where he would remain 
the rest of his life. In 1896, 


continued on page 120 
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Lert: American Indian 
motifs were often used 
with Craftsman de- 
signs. The bedroom’s 
Navajo rug echoes the 
bed frame’s cutouts. 


BELow: Redwood walls 
and built-in shelves 
complement the circa 
1905 Stickley table and 
“rabbit-ear” chair in 
the first-floor library. 
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continued from page 116 
after a short-lived early partnership and 
then a period of working on his own, 
Gill joined the older and more estab- 
lished architect William Hebbard, and 
together they launched a successful 
professional practice. 

Gradually, Hebbard and Gill moved 


away from the period’s Victorian eclec- 
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ticism toward the cleaner and simpler 
aesthetic of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. Drawing on the ideas of the En- 
glish designer and philosopher William 
Morris, the American movement reached 
its highest expression in the Shingle 
Style of Henry Hobson Richardson and 
his followers and the Prairie style of 
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IRVING GILL’S MARSTON HOUSE 


Frank Lloyd Wright and his school. 
In popular parlance, Hebbard & Gill’s 
Arts and Crafts houses were frequently 
labeled English. 

In the spirit of this commitment, the 
original design of the Marston House 
called for a blend of stucco, brick and 
partially decorative wood timbers. But 
during the early construction stages, 
Gill persuaded his clients to abandon 
the nonstructural half-timber elements 
for a starker, less English composition. 

Overlooking a rolling lawn and the 
vast parklands beyond it, the unconven- 
tionally organized main, south fagade is 
dominated by a huge brick chimney 
that soars above the terrace. At the ter- 
race’s southeast corner, the splayed, 
slightly upturned roof of a pagoda-like 
screen porch reflects the Arts and Crafts 
Movement’s affinity for Japanese styles. 
The west entrance leads from the ample 
porte cochere into a long, wide hall- 
way that runs past the music room and 
the library to the central stair hall and 


the large, south-facing living room. The: 


hall then proceeds to the sun-drenched 
dining room, which in turn leads to the 
L-shaped wing containing the kitchen 
and service rooms. The careful layout is 
an early example of Gill’s later penchant 
for entrance halls that lead toward the 
light. Opposite the living room, a slat- 
ted staircase shelters a built-in seat as 
the stairs climb to a second floor of gen- 
erous bedrooms and a cozy sitting room. 

A third story inhales light and air 
through large dormer windows and 
includes bedrooms, a playroom and 
storage space. Throughout the house, 
interior windows bring light into baths, 
closets and halls. 

Among the many fashionable items 
sold in George Marston’s downtown 
department store in thé early 1900s 
were the various types of furniture and 
decorative objects generated by the Arts 
and Crafts Movement. Frequently these 
were referred to simply as Craftsman, 
from Gustav Stickley’s seminal journal 
of that name, which presented his and 
his colleagues’ work. The only major 
statement that Gill ever wrote was pub- 
lished there, as were several of the most 
important critical articles about his 

continued on page 122 
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MARSTON HOUSE 


continued from page 120 

work. It was therefore appropriate that 
Craftsman elements, mixed with older 
and different items, should play a large 
role in the Marstons’ new house. When 
it was restored in the 1990s, curators 
chose to concentrate on the Craftsman 
atmosphere rather than attempt a liter- 
al reconstruction of the Marstons’ orig- 
inal, and more eclectic, furnishings. 

If the house’s interior reflected the 
stylish objects sold at Marston’s store, 
the lawns and gardens reflected, in min- 
iature, the owners’ broader commit- 
ments to urban and landscape planning. 
Significantly involved in the naturalistic 
planting and landscaping of Balboa 
Park, horticulturist Kate Sessions im- 
parted a similar informality to the Mar- 
ston grounds. ‘The contrasting formality 
of the north garden at the rear of the 
house bore the mark of John Nolen. 

‘The Marstons lived well in their won- 
derful house. In keeping with their larg- 
er social commitments, they enjoyed 
sharing their home with others, from 
business employees and philanthropic.. 
associates to neighbors and friends. Fa- 
mous Americans—including Booker TT. 
Washington and President Theodore 
Roosevelt—dined at their table. 

‘The Marston estate is important to- 
day as the flagship in a neighborhood of 
residences also designed by Gill. Two 
slightly smaller houses north of the “big 
house,” built for Marston’s sister and 
son, are joined on the west side of Sev- 
enth Avenue by four handsome Arts and 
Crafts residences built for friends of the 
family. Across the canyon on Eighth Av- 
enue and throughout the Hillcrest area 
are examples of Gill’s work from the ear- 
ly 1910s, designed in his mature mod- 
ernist style of plain, white, concrete, 
flat-roofed structures. But as a success- 
ful synthesis of the needs and ideas of 
clients, architects, designers and land- 
scape consultants, the Marston House 
constitutes a rich example of the German 
concept of the Gesamtkunstwerk: the 
unified, integrated, total work of art. 0 


The house is open from 10:00 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M., Friday through Sunday. George 
White and Anna Gunn Marston House, 
3525 Seventh Avenue, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia 92103; 619/298-3142. 
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THE ST’ HUBERTUS HUNTING LODGE 
A SINGULAR RETREAT PRESERVED IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Kees Hageman 





ee he 


S A BOY, HENK OLDEN- 
burger bicycled with 
his father through 


J Se pe 
qu mea 
a : 


the forest in a vast nature 
preserve east of Amsterdam, 
stopping at the edge of a 
pond to gaze at the St. 
Hubertus Hunting Lodge. 
The father told his son that 
the building—with its dis- 
tinctive tower rising one 
hundred feet—was an early- 
twentieth-century architec- 
tural masterpiece built for 
Anton and Héléne Krdoller- 
Miiller, one of the wealthiest 
couples in the Netherlands, 
and later donated to the na- 
tion along with its surround- 
ing fifteen thousand acres of 
hunting grounds, now the De 
Hoge Veluwe National Park. 
“Someday I will live here,” 
was young Henk’s reaction. 
“Of course, it was just a 
boy’s fantasy,” says Olden- 
burger, now fifty-five, look- 
ing down from the tower of 
the lodge. But life can some- 
times take fantastic turns. 


Ricut: Like much of 
the interior, the walls 
and coffered ceiling of 
the entrance hall are 
lined with multicol- 
ored glazed brick from 
Delft. ABove: A tile 
relief depicts Saint 
Hubert and the stag. 
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Asove: The St. Huber- 
tus Hunting Lodge in 
the Netherlands was 
built by the Kroller- 
Miillers in 1914-20. Ar- 
chitect H. P. Berlage 
based his design on the 
legend of Saint Hubert. 


Oldenburger’s parents, who 
had been the custodians of a 
nearby castle, were appoint- 
ed caretakers of the lodge. 
In 1980 they retired, and 
Oldenburger and his wife, 
Evelien, inherited their jobs. 
Oldenburger appreciates 
the irony of his situation. 
St. Hubertus was built in an 
era when captains of busi- 
ness and industry were trans- 
forming the countryside with 
palaces of pleasure. But in to- 
day’s egalitarian Holland, not 
even the heirs to the greatest 
fortunes can afford such a 
continued on page 128 
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place. So St. Hubertus has 
become home to its guard- 
ians—and in turn to their 
descendants. 

The Kroller-Miillers com- 
missioned the noted Dutch 
architect H. P. Berlage, who 
also designed the Municipal 
Museum in the Hague, to 
build St. Hubertus. (In Hol- 
land, his reputation and all- 
encompassing approach to 
design are often compared 
to those of his contemporary, 
Frank Lloyd Wright.) Be- 
tween 1914 and 1920 Berlage 
designed the exterior, inte- 
rior and most of the fur- 
nishings—down to the table 

continued on page 130 


Héléne Kroller- 
Miiller assembled a 
major collection of 
19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury art, including 278 
van Goghs. Today the 
works are in a nearby 
museum. RIGHT: Her 
sitting room. 


Asove: The semicir- 
cular library also 
served as a smoking 
room for Anton 
Kroller and his guests. 
The cloistered atmo- 
sphere recalls Saint 
Hubert’s retreat to 

a monastery. 
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RiGut: Sunlight 
streams in through 
large windows in the 
dining room, whose 
chairs feature the leg- 
end’s crucifix. These, 
as well as the alabaster 
light fixture, were de- 
signed by Berlage. 
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continued from page 128 
linens—basing nearly every- 
thing on the legend of Hu- 
bert, the patron saint of 
hunters. When he was just a 
young man, some thirteen 
centuries ago, this son of a 
duke was a passionate hunter 
who even on Christian holi- 
days would pass up church 
to chase deer. During one 
such religious lapse, a stag 
emerged from the forest 
mist with a luminous crucifix 
between its antlers. A disem- 
bodied voice warned Huber- 
tus that unless he immediate- 
ly embraced Christ, he faced 
eternal damnation. Repen- 
tant and reborn, he gave up 
the hunting life and his noble 
title, joined the retinue of a 
local bishop and eventually 
became a bishop himself. 

The architect used this 
tale for inspiration. The two 
wings of the building repre- 
sent the antlers of a stag, 
joining to form the main 
portion of the lodge, from 
which the tower rises like 
the cross in the vision. Inside, 
the saint’s legend unfolds in 
greater detail. 

The cavernous entrance 


St. Hubertus was 
built in an era 
when captains of 
business and industry 
were transforming 
the countryside with 
palaces of pleasure. 


Kroller often enter- 
tained the Dutch royal 
family at the lodge. 
ABOVE RIGHT: His liv- 
ing room, with teak 
furniture by Berlage. 
Above the fireplace 
are a bronze clock and 
an Art Déco fan. 
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Ricut: The bedroom 
Kroller used contrasts 
with the rest of the 
building: The walls 
are plaster, and the 
furniture and ceiling 
are black and white, 
painted in the style of 
the early modernists. 
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hall, dark and brooding, is 
supposed to reflect the mood- 
iness of Hubertus in his pa- 
gan youth, rampaging in the 
shadowy woods. Thin sun- 
light from its northern ex- 
posure illuminates five large 
stained-glass windows that 
recount the forest conver- 
sion scene» In the center 
panel, Hubertus falls to his 
knee before the cross-bear- 
ing stag. The entire hall, in- 
cluding the coffered ceiling, 
is lined with glazed brick 
from Delft. Red, green and 
white tiles cover the floor. 
Berlage designed all these 
surfaces, and although the 
use of glazed brick and tile 

continued on page 136 
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continued from page 130 

is typically Dutch (Delft being a princi- 
pal source), such extensive application 
was unusual. A hunting rifle cabinet 
made of coromandel dominates one 
wall. Several large ceramic urns and a 
royal eagle and an owl cast in metal—all 
designed by the early-twentieth-cen- 
tury artist Mendes da Costa—occupy 
the other side. 

At the end of the entrance hall are the 
doors that lead into the dining room. 
When the sun’s position is just right and 
the doors are flung open, the light can 
be blinding, like the divine light of 
the crucifix in the legend. 

The walls of the dining room are 
lined in the same yellowish glazed brick 
as the entrance hall, but the former is 
a more joyful space. The ceiling, divid- 
ed by iron beams, is inlaid with glazed 
brick: blue for the skies, yellow for the 
stars, red for the blazing sun. The floor, 
in green glass mosaic, represents the 
pastures of Hubertus’s estates. 

If the dining room portrays the ecsta- 
sy of Hubertus’s conversion, the library 
shows how he consequently immersed 
himself in meditation. Daylight is sub- 
dued, filtering in through small win- 
dows set high in the wall. The plan 
is semicircular, and the bookcases have 
the same curving contour. Apparently, 
Anton Kréller and his hunting chums 
did a lot more smoking than reading 
there. The most prominent piece of 
furniture is a mahogany cabinet lined 
with zinc (another Berlage design), 
which was used as an oversize humidor. 

On the left side of the dining room 
is the tea room. Like the library, it is 
semicircular, but it is a more cheerful 
room, bathed by sunlight from large 
windows. “It’s supposed to represent 
Hubertus’s return to society after his 
deep spiritual experience,” says Olden- 
burger, who notes that this is the room 
he and his wife prefer to use for their 
own social occasions. 

There, two Chinese silk paintings of 
a well-to-do merchant and his wife 
face each other from opposite walls. Be- 
low are vitrines containing fine por- 
celain tea sets. Berlage custom-made 
the chairs low to the ground for the 
comfort of the Kréller-Miillers, who 
were very short. 
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THE ST. HUBERTUS HUNTING LODGE 


But Mrs. Kroéller-Miiller did not like 
the lodge or its designer. Much of her 
resentment stemmed from the fact 
that Berlage, in his effort to weave 
the Saint Hubert legend throughout, 
had left almost no space in the house 
to exhibit works from the couple’s 
superb nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury art collection, which included 278 
van Goghs and numerous Picassos, 
Seurats, Mondrians and Monets. (Even- 
tually the collection, assembled mainly 
by Héléne, was housed in the nearby 
Kréller-Miiller Museum.) But Berlage 
may have felt obliged to please her 
husband, who used the place as a re- 
treat for himself and close hunting 
friends from elite business circles and 
the Dutch royal family. In the end 
Berlage’s constant disputes with Mrs. 
Kroller-Miiller led him to refuse any 
further commissions from the couple or 
their family businesses. 

From his perspective as a caretaker, 
Oldenburger tends to side with Berlage. 
Guarding a hoard of valuable artworks 
would fray his nerves. He and his wife 
especially enjoy the house during the 
winter, when it is closed to the general 
public. Then they only have to worry 
about catering to Dutch cabinet minis- 
ters who drop by with their spouses and 
friends for a weekend. 

During the winter off-season, the 
Oldenburgers also have to sort through 
requests from friends to visit. (One of 
the more unusual was from a man 
who wanted to surprise his wife with 
the gift of an overnight stay at the 
St. Hubertus Hunting Lodge. Olden- 
burger turned him down.) 

Apparently it was no different when 
the Kréller-Miillers occupied the lodge. 
The Dutch royal family had their 
own preserve but often preferred to go 
there to hunt the abundant Hungarian 
stags and big-horned sheep from Corsi- 
ca. “Of course, they had to wait for an 
invitation from the Kroller-Millers,” 
says Oldenburger. 0 


St. Hubertus Hunting Lodge, De Hoge 
Veluwe National Park, Apeldoornseweg, 
250, 7351 TA Hoenderloo, Netherlands; 
31-55-378-8100. Open May through Oc- 
tober; tours by appointment. 
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LOOKING AT GIVERNY 
A WALK THROUGH MONET’S ELUSIVE LANDSCAPE 


By Famaica Kincaid 


HAT WOULD THE GARDEN BE 

without the paintings? Would 

I be standing in it (the gar- 

den, Claude Monet’s garden at Giver- 
ny), looking at the leaf-green arches on 
which were trained roses (American Pil- 
lar, Dainty Bess, Paul’s Scarlet Rambler) 
and Clematis montana Rubens, looking at 
the beds of opium poppies, Oriental pop- 
pies, looking at a sweep of bearded iris 
(they had just passed bloom), looking 
at dottings of fat peonies (plants only, 
they had just passed bloom) and looking 
at roses again, this time standardized, in 
bloom in that way of the paintings (the 
real made to shimmer as if it will vanish 
from itself, the real made to seem so 
nearby and at the same time so far away)? 
It was in June, I was standing looking 

at the solanum Optical Illusion (Monet 
himself grew the species Solanum retonii, 
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The garden at Giverny that he (Monet) 


made is alive in the paintings. 


but “S. Optical Illusion” is what I saw on 
a label placed next to this plant) and the 
hollyhock zebrina (they were in bloom 
in all their simple straightforwardness, 
their uncomplicated mauve-colored pet- 
als streaked with lines of purple, and 
this color purple seemed innocent of 
doubt); looking at the other kind of hol- 
lyhock, rosea, which were only in bud, so 
I could not surreptitiously filch their 
seed pods; looking at the yellow flower- 
ing thalictrum and the poppies again 
(only this time they were field poppies, 
Papaver rhoeas, and they were in a small 
area to the side of the arches of roses, 
but you can’t count on them being there 
from year to year, for all the poppies 
self-sow wherever they want). 


I was looking at all these things, but I 
had their counterparts in Monet’s paint- 
ings on my mind. I had missed the lawn 
full of blooming daffodils and fritillar- 
ias; they came in the spring. And all this 
was only the main part of the garden, 
separate from the water garden, famous 
for the water lilies, the wisteria growing 
over the Japanese bridge, the Hoschedé 
girls in a boat. 

And would the water garden be the 
same without the paintings? On the day 
(days) I saw it, the water garden—that 
is, the pond with lilies growing in it— 
the Hoschedé girls were not standing in 
a boat on the pond, for they had been 
dead for a very long time, and if I ex- 

continued on page 142 
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And would the 
water garden be the 
same without 
the paintings? 


continued from page 138 
pected them to appear, standing in the 
boat, it is only because the pond itself 
looked so familiar, like the paintings, 
shimmering (that is sight), enigmatic 
(that is feeling, or what you say about 
feeling when you mean many things) 
and new (which is what you say about 
something you have no words for yet, 
good or bad, accept or reject: “It’s new!”) 
—yes, yes, so familiar from the paintings. 
But when I saw the water garden it- 
self (the real thing, the thing that Mo- 
net himself had first made and the thing 
that has become only a memory of what 
he had made after he was no longer 
there to care about it, he had been dead 
by then), it had been restored and 
looked without doubt as the thing Mo- 
net had made, a small body of water ma- 
nipulated by him, its direction coming 
from a natural source, a nearby stream. 
On that day I saw it, the pond, the 
Hoschedé girls (all three of them) were 
not in a boat looking so real that when 
they were seen in that particular paint- 
ing (The Boat at Giverny) they would 
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then define reality. The Hoschedeé girls 
were not there, for they had long been 
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dead also, and in fact there were no girls 
in a boat on the pond, only a woman, 
and she was in a boat and holding a 
long-handled sieve, skimming debris 
from the surface of the pond. The pond 
itself (and this still is on the day that I 
saw it) was in some flux, water was com- 
ing in or water was going out, I could 
not really tell (and I did not really want 
to know). The water lilies were lying on 
their sides, their roots exposed to clear 
air, but on seeing them that way I im- 
mediately put them back in the arrange- 
ment I am most familiar seeing them in, 
the paintings, sitting in the water that is 
the canvas with all their beginnings and 
all their ends hidden from me. 

‘The wisteria growing over the Japa- 
nese bridge was so familiar to me (again), 
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and how very unprepared I was to see 
that its trunk had rotted out and was 
hollow and looked ravaged, and ravaged 
is not what Monet brings up in anyone 
looking at anything associated with him 
(even to see the painting he made of 
Camille, his wife before Alice, dead, she 
does not look ravaged, only dead, as if to 
be dead were only another way to exist). 
But to see these things—the wisteria, 
the bridge, the Japanese bridge, the wa- 
ter lilies, the pond itself (especially the 
pond, for here the pond looks like a can- 
vas)—is to be suddenly in a whirl of 
feelings. For here is the real thing, the 
real material thing—wisteria, water lily, 
pond, Japanese bridge—in its proper 
setting, a made-up landscape in Giver- 





ny, made up by the gardener Claude 
Monet. And yet I see these scenes now 
because I had seen them the day before 
in a museum (the Musée d’Orsay) and 
the day before that in another museum 
(the Musée Marmotan) and many days 
and many nights (whilé lying in bed) 
before that, in books, and it is the im- 
pression of them (wisteria, water lily, 
pond, Japanese bridge) that I had seen in 
these other ways before (the paintings 
in the museums, the reproductions in — 
the books) that gave them a life, a mean- 
ing outside of the ordinary. 

A garden will die with its owner, a 
garden will die with the death of the 
person who made it. I had this realiza- 

continued on page 148 
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OLDWORLD 
ROMANTICS 






A portfolio of Romantic Old World Homes by Jack Arnold. 


Somes feqgance 


$35 plus $4.95 shipping & handling ~ 1-800-824-3565 


VISA & MasterCard ~ Fax 918-494- le, Tulsa, OK 74136 


“Sun WY, 
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18 Karat Gold 


BYSStase Opener ce 


Som com si omee | Couecs) 
Aare miata tec melt 


Toll Free 1-888-CGPARIS 
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Villeroy & Boch 











SHON; Glee. 01 °7548 


Available at Bloomingdale’s, Dayton’s, Marshall-Field’s, Hudson’s, 
Macy’s, Rich’s, Lazarus, Goldsmith’s, Burdines, The Bon Marché and other fine stores. 
For a store near you or to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, crystal and gift collections 
please call 1-800-845-5376 or e-mail us at vbcustsv@unidial.com 














ventura design on time 


v-tronic Chronograph Alarm 
Design Hannes Wettstein 


C.D.Peacock 


Northbrook Court, Northbrook, IL 

Oakbrook Center, Oakbrook, IL 

Woodfield Mall, Chaumburg, IL 
Telephone: 630-571-5355 


For a catalog call Helvetia Time (800) 358-9212 
or (717) 822-1900, www.ventura.ch 
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A favorite of chefs around the world, the 
French-inspired Butter Bell™ crock safely stores 
one stick of butter at room temperature for 
up to 30 days. You'll have soft, spreadable butter 
without refrigeration, spoilage or odors. 
New Style: Cobalt Blue and white "Fleur de 
We made Bills better by not changing a thing.” Provence" (pictured), $24.95 + $4.95 s/h; 


hand-painted floral, $21.95 + $4.95 s/h. Free 
1-s00@ ED MAKI 


www.billskhakis.com 


herbal butter recipes with every order. Makes a 
great holiday gift! To order call 1-888-575-1900. 
CA res. add 8.25% sales tax. For mail-in orders 
write: L. Tremain, Inc., 4748 Admiralty Way, 
#10728, Marina del Rey, CA 90295, Attn: Alex. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Visit www.butterbell.com 
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es The Deerfoot Chair™ 
Ce) New American Originals 


wre made under the watchful eye and the 
steady hand of perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
in limited quantities, unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 
To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 
we offer the opportunity to 


invest in 






excellence 
which 
will endure. 


The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, SC 29201 
803-254-5994 
www.mcraig.com 





Available through your interior designer or architect. 
Atlanta * Chicago « Columbia 
Dallas * Dania * Denver *New York 
Phoenix * San Francisco * Seattle 


Call for our comprehensive portfolio — $15.00. 


<AILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERFOOT CHAIR™ (patent pending) 
and features of both are registered trademarks of M. Craig Company 





LOOKING AT GIVERNY 


continued from page 142 
tion one day while walking around in 
the great (and even worthwhile) effort 
that is Sissinghurst, the garden made by 
Vita Sackville-West and her husband, 
Harold Nicholson. Sissinghurst is ex- 
traordinary: It has all the impersonal 
beauty of a park (small), yet each part of 
it has the intimacy of a garden—a gar- 
den you could imagine creating yourself 
if only you were so capable. And then 
again to see how a garden will die with 
the gardener you have only to look 
at Monet’s friend and patron Gustave 
Caillebotte. The garden he made at Pe- 
tit Gennevilliers no longer exists; the 
garden in Yerres, where he grew up, the 
one depicted in some of his paintings, is 
mostly in disarray. When I saw the po- 
tagerie, the scene that is the painting 
Yerres, in the Kitchen Garden, Gardeners 
Watering the Plants was now a dilapidat- 
ed forest of weeds: A cat that looked as 
if it belonged to no one stared crossly at 
me; a large tin drum stood just where 
you might expect to see a gardener, 
barefoot and carrying two watering cans. 
The Yerres river itself no longer seemed 
wide and deep and mysteriously shim- 
mering (as in Boater Pulling in His Péris- 
soire, Banks of the Yerres or Bathers, Banks 
of the Yerres), it was now only ordinarily 
meandering, dirty, like any old memory. 
And so would the garden, Giverny, in 
which I was standing one day in early 


June, mean so much to me and to all the 


other people traipsing around without 
the paintings? The painting The Artist’s 
Garden at Giverny is in a museum in 
Connecticut, the painting The Flowering 
Arches is in a museum in Arizona, the 
painting The Japanese Footbridge is in a 
museum in Houston, Water Lilies are 
everywhere. On seeing them, these 
paintings, either in the setting of a mu- 
seum or reproduced in a book, this gar- 
dener can’t help but long to see the 
place they came from, the place that 
held the roses growing up arches, the 
pond in which the lilies grew, the great 
big path (called the Grande Allée) that 
led from the front door of the house 
and divided the garden into two, the 
weeping willow, the Japanese bridge, 
the gladiolas (they were not yet in 
bloom when I was there), the peonies 
(they were past bloom when I was 


there), the dahlias (they were not yet in 
bloom when I was there). 

That very same garden that he (Mo- 
net) made does not exist; that garden 
died, too, the way gardens do when 
their creators and sustainers disappear. 
And yet the garden at Giverny that he 
(Monet) made is alive in the paintings, 
and the person seeing the paintings (and 
that would be anyone, really) can’t help 
but wonder where they came from, 
what the things in the painting were 
really like in their vegetable and ani- 
mal (physical) form. In the narrative 
that we are in (the Western one), the 
word comes before the picture; the 
word makes us long for a picture, but 
the word is never enough for the thing 
just seen—the picture! 

The garden that Monet made has 
been restored so that when we now look 
at it, there is no discrepancy, it is just the 
way we remembered it (but this must be 
the paintings), it is just the way it should 
be. As I was standing there in June 
(nearby were tray upon tray of Age~ 
monne seedlings about to be planted 
out in a bedding), a man holding a cam- 
era (and he was the very definition of 
confidence) said to me, “Monet knew 
exactly what he was doing.” I did not say 
to him that people who know exactly 
what they are doing always end up with 
exactly what they are doing. 

The house at Giverny in which he 
(Monet) lived has also been restored. It 
can be seen, a tour of the house and gar- 
den is available. As I was going through 
the rooms of the house—the yellow 
dining room, the blue kitchen, the bed- 
rooms with the beds all properly made 
up, the drawing room with prints of 
scenes and people from Japan—I hur- 
ried, I rushed through. I felt as if at any 
moment now the occupant, the owner 
(Monet, whoever it might be) would 
soon return and I would be caught look- 
ing into someone’s private life. I would 
be caught in a place I was not really 
meant to be. 0 


“Monet in the 20th Century” is at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, through December 
27 (617/267-9300) and will be at the Roy- 
al Academy of Arts, London, from January 
21 to April 18, 1999 (44-171-300-8000). 
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THIS SPORTY LITTLE COMPACT IS LOADED. 


After decades of creating the world’s finest sound systems, JBL 
PPS Tete cto Sx oh Ro multi-function system on one snazzy ~ 
little chassis for less than $400. Introducing Harmony™ by JBL. 
CD player, AM/FM tuner and 40 powerful watts that can fill any 
room with rich, full JBL audio. (Oh, and it’s got dual alarms 
and snooze bar.) At just 12” x 10” x 8”, it sounds better than 
stereos three times its size by re-creating music across a 
uniquely wide sound stage with exceptional stereo separation. 
For literature/dealer locations: 1-800-336-4JBL , 


HT): | MERCK uee kro brands of Harman International HEAR US EVERYWHERE. 
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Some moments represent big steps. When a higher knowledge enlightens you to d whole — 


new world. When the passion you bring to an endeavor is truly recognized. 


Bring the enduring beauty of a hand-crafted Megerian into your life, for it is 


p 


one ofa kind. Visit the Megerian dealer nearest you and _ask for your free copy . 


‘of Recognizing Quality: 10 Essential Tips for the Discriminating Rug Buyer. 


A.T. Prowdian, Greenwich CT 203-622-1200 John Iloulian Rugs, Los Angeles CA 213-651-1444 
~ © Rug & Kim, Morristoun NY 973-425-2800 » Shabahang Pesan Carpets, Milwaukee WI 414-332-2486 
Oscar Isherian/Evanston IL. 847-475-0010 © Shabahang Persian Carpets, Boise ID 208-336-0550 
Carpet Creations, Miami FL 305-576-5900 # Galleria Floors Ltd., San Francisco CA 415-863-3388 


v York NY 212-752-9000 © Robert P. Mougalian 6 Sons, hnc., Scarborough ME 207-883-4388 


David Alan Rugs, Austin TX. 512-499-0456 * Mare Phillips Decorative Rigs, Philadelphia PA 215-557-79 Q 
Pande Cameron, Seattle WA 206-624-6263 * MeQucens Carpets & Rugs, Bloomfield Hills MI 248-647-5250. 
Designer Carpets, Atlanta GFA. 404-262-1700 + Brookline Oriental Rug Company Needham MA 781-444-0333 
Frances Lee Jasper Oriental Rugs, Louisulle KY 502-459-1044 All designs copyrighted. |. 
FOR A DEALER NEAR YOU, CALL TOLL-FREE: 877-MEGERIAN 
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xperience 
the World 
of Arté 


4% For more than a generation, 


| Arté de Mexico has been dedicated 

| to searching throughout the world 

_ for the most highly skilled artisans. 

_ Their unique abilities have been 

utilized to create an unparalleled 

: collection of home furnishings. 

' Acompilation of new shipments, acquired from over 

' fifteen different countries, arrives on a daily basis, providing 


| a diverse selection of furniture, lighting, accessories and 


* unusual antiquities. 
» Our 245,000 square foot showroom complex is truly an 
= eclectic mix that must be seen to be believed. Arté de Mexico 
stands proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. 

Let your imagination be your guide when you come and 
explore a visual extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, 
created with an uncompromising attention to detail. 


The showroom complex is open seven days a week 
foryour convenience. 


= Mutti-PL—ExX SHOWROOMS 
5356 Riverton Ave, NoRTH Ho.tywoop, CA 91601 
Telephone: 818.769. 5090 ° Fax: 818.769.9425 


www.artedemexico.com 


LIGHTING ANTIQUES & ARTWORK ARCHITECTURAL APPOINTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 
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More and more, people who 
want the finest look to us to 
help them furnish a home of 
timeless elegance. 

Our staff of 43 professional 
interior designers is uniquely 
qualified to help make your 
home all you dreamed it could 
be. And they will provide 
all the personal attention and 
expertise you wish. 

If youseeka single 
exceptional piece, an interior 
designer will work with you 
in one of our showrooms to 
turn that desire into reality. 
If your dreams are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or your entire home, one 
of our designers will come to 
your home to provide our 
comprehensive interior 
design service, including 
everything that will help you 
visualize the completed 
project. 

You can rest assured that 
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you have put your trust in 
capable hands. Our staff of 
interior designers includes 
members of ASID and IIDA. 
Best of all, their services are 
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PURNETURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


complimentary with your 


ENGR EACILAN RUS EAU LOLS P RM UP ETI IRON IRONTT BENS purchase at Glabman’s. 


BAKER ° E.J. VICTOR - HANCOCK & MOORE * KARGES *» KINDEL - MORRIS JAMES : JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 

2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 

south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabman.com 
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Table in myrtle burl with ebony and cherrywood marquetry top. The carved base is marked by giltwood and lacquered details. 
Dimensions: ins 55 x 102 - 150 (extended) 
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Designers & Manufacturers 
of Classical Furniture 


PROVASI - Italy Los Angeles San Francisco Chicago 
22060 Cabiate (Co) Pacific Design Center Design Pavillion Champagne Gallery 


Ph. +39/31/766109 (310) 657-3040 (415) 255 - 9398 (312) 923 - 9800 
ae NPAs tse) 


www.provasi.com 








LALIQUE 


The ultimate flight 


of fancy from the 


maker of fine French 


crystal. Find the 


Martinets Vase and 


the new trio of 


swallows—along 


with unique and 


extraordinary 


creations from the 


Lalique gallery— 


now at Gearys of 


Beverly Hills. 
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BL DRIVE 


“ARYS OF BEVERLY HILLS » 351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE * BEVERLY HILLS * 310-273-4741 * MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 * THURSDAY 10-8 » SUNDAY 12-5 


“WITHOUT BORDERS” 11” X 11” LIMITED EDITION LITHOGRAPH (FROM RETRO SUITE VI) 1997 © PETER MAX 1998 


MEET THE ARTIST PETER MAX AND VIEW A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS & WORKS ON PAPER IN THESE SELECT CALIFORNIA CITIES 


FINGERHUT GALLERIES 


LA JOLLA, CA— FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16TH 800.774.2278 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17TH 888.222.6270 
SAUSALITO, CA— SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24TH 800.700.1842 





GEARYS 


OF BEVERLY HILL s 





BUCCELLATI 
Dining becomes an 
art form when the 
flatware is trom 
Buccellati. The finest 
sterling crafted by 
hand in Italy has 
graced the best tables 
around the world 
for years. Find the 
complete flatware 
and holloware 
collection in the new 
Buccellati boutique 
at Gearys of 


Beverly Hills. 
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MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 * THURSDAY 10-8 « SUNDAY 19-5 















Some things can last forever... 





DESIGN HA3 
IN BURGUNDY 


100% WOOL 
PILE 


ALL SIZES 
AVAILABLE 


AGA JOHN ORIENTAL RUGS 
Fine Antique and Contemporary Rugs W Tapestries 


3S ANGELES LAGUNA NIGUEL SAN FRANCISCO RELOCATING 
MAIN SHOWROOM DESIGN CENTER SOUTH DESIGN DISTRICT TO OUR NEW BUILDIN 


PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SUITE 121 290 SAN BRUNO AVE _LATE FALL OF ‘98 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE 23811 ALISO CREEK ROAD TEL:(415)553-8505 135 S. VERMONT 
TEL:(310)657-0890 TEL:(949)643-2451 (ACROSS THE GALLERIA) 


Call for FREE Catalogue of New & Antique Rugs 
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WEDGWOOD 


The neo-classics 
revisited. French- 
inspired Madeleine 


is a mix of swags, 





swirls and jewel-like 


medallions. You'll 


find Madeleine— 


as well as the 


entire Wedgwood 


collection—at Gearys 


of Beverly Hills. 
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“ARYS OF BEVERLY HILLS * 351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE * BEVERLY HILLS * 310-273-4741 * MONDAY-SATURDAY 10-6 * THURSDAY 10-8 * SUNDAY 12-5 











for over 25 years, 
SORAYA RuGs 


has remained the leading 





source for selection, quality, 
uncompromising integrity 


and service, providing our 





international clientele with the 
| finest in antique, semi-antique 
| and new handwoven rugs and 


tapestries of the world. 


#2 Henry Adams St, Suite 233 San Francisco, CA 94103 
415.626.5757 or toll free @ 888.4SORAYA 
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What would Madame Récamier say? 





“Madame Récamier’ by: Francois Gerard 
“Récamier™ by: Pavilion 


PAVILION® 


America’s finest indoor/outdoor furniture. 


Shown above: “Recamler Luxor collection 


Ladies didn't lounge in comfortable sofas when Napoleon was around, they simply posed in them like Greek goddesses. 
Today. “Recamier” by Pavilion adds comfort and durability. Mme. Récamier would approve. 


x 


Available through your interior designer and select showrooms 
For more information and a free catalog please call Pavilion Furniture 305-823-3480 or Fax: 305-823-7785 













Italian Sofas 
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Timeless style in leather, Alcantara, microfiber or fabric. TRANSFORMABLE Sor; a Sofa by day, simply push the foot pedal and it instantly turns into a bed. 














Glass Tables New Office Furnishings 
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Expandable glass table 36” x 63” —> 95”. Dining table with Murali glass legs. Italian work station with pivoting returns. 
Media Centers Italian Bedrooms Italian Lighting 


Announcing the opening of our new 
lighting showroom featuring one of the 
largest, most imaginative 

collections of Italian 
lighting in the U.S.A. 

















T.V. wall system with sanded glass doors. 





Platform bed with curved headrest. 
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Bottle lamp. 





The Modern Classics 


We offer a complete collection of the Modern Classics. All are made to the original designers specifi- 
cations produced in Italy to the highest quality standards using the best quality leathers and ,materials. 


Bedside lamp. 

















Barcelona chair. Wassily chair. Le Corbusier chaise lounge. Modern suspension lamp. Handblown multicolor Murano glass. 


Visit our spectacular website alyc n.com 
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Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax:510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the Trade 
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|| QUALITY ANTIQUES 





American Empire 19th century flame Portrait painting of a young archer Italian painted Louis XV style desk, 
mahogany and mahogany game table, in wonderful period costume with circa 1910. Height 437 Width 41” 
circa 1840. Height 317 Width 35” spaniel, 19th century. Height 42? List price $14,000. 
List price $2,500. Width 33” List price $4,000. 

Since 1904 Call Today! 


NICHOLSON’S (949) 494-4820 
ANTIQUES We buy or take on 


362 North Coast Highway consignment fine antique ; 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 furniture, paintings, accedsorted. 


PHoToGRAPHY By T. ALAN TRIMBLE 








Alabaster bust of a young Biedermier birch and ebonized Louis XV style carved giltwood 

' maiden, circa 1890. grandfather clock, circa 1840. mirror, circa 1920. Height 587 
Height 24” Height 80? Width 24” Width 31” List price $2,300. 
List price $2,000. List price $4,900. 








Pair of Louis XIV style carved Louis XVI style carved giltwood oval Pair of Louis XV style gilt bronze 
beechwood armchairs, circa 1910. table with green onyx top, circa 1900. 7-light candelabra, circa 1890. 
Height 45? Width 23” Height 28? Width 38” Height 27? List price $9,000. 
List price $4,500. List price $2,900. 
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FRANCE 
1586 


Thistle 
18-Light Chandelier 


320 NortH Ropeo Drive, BEVERLY HILLs 
FINE JEWELRY, ANTIQUES AND GIFTS 
FoR INFORMATION OR CATALOGUE CALL 310-273-6660 


INTERNATIONAL FURNISHINGS 


_ 


Check 


18 karat & Platinum 


hie af 8923 Beverly Blv cle J 

to” 80525652999. West Hollywood 310-859°3844 
23161 Ventura Boulevard ¢ Suite 203 * Woodland Hills, CA 91364 Se aie ee aS oe ar oe ee a 
F 36 East Victoria St. 25 Pilot Road a 

818-223-8900 Santa Barbara 805-568-0803 Carmel Valléy 83 1-659-1360% 





Your most Construction 
Financing 


powerful Specialists 
partner 


80% of price 
Weloemelel New 


; Construction- 
are buying ; 90% of costs 


*Remodels- 


building OT 100% of costs 
- “No I 
oveeutemmm Sorc 
a home iS ‘Loans to 


10 Million 
your lender. 


Call 
(800)727-6050 





STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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THE IDENTICAL SEDAN 


By Paul Goldberger 


F THERE WAS ONCE A TIME 

when men were men and 

women were women, 
there was also a time when 
Fords were Fords and Pon- 
tiacs were Pontiacs and no- 
body could mistake a Chrys- 
ler fora Dodge: Li there 
was one thing that got me 
excited about cars as I was 
growing up in the fifties and 
sixties, it was the way in 
which you could tell what 
was coming a mile away. 
Each and every make had 
a distinct personality, ex- 
pressed through style. Fords 
had round taillights and 
Buicks had horizontal ones, 
at least from 1961 on; Cadil- 
lacs usually had vertical ones, 
like sentries standing guard 
at the rear of the car. Every- 
one remembers the Buick 
side portholes, and there 
was Pontiac’s so-called Wide 
Track, a bit of extra width 
stretched out visually to look 
still wider. 

But what was even more 
remarkable than the sense of 
consistent brand identity— 
for in truth there were plen- 
ty of exceptions to the pat- 
terns that gave each make of 
car its image—was the aston- 
ishing visual variety Ameri- 
can cars represented in those 
days. Not only could you 
not confuse an Oldsmobile 
with a DeSoto (remember 
the DeSoto, anyone?), but 
there was no danger that 
you would mistake a 1957 
Oldsmobile for a 1958, or a 
1959, or a 1960 model. Every- 
thing looked different from 
everything else, every year, 
all the time. The mission of 
the design studios was very 
clear: Keep inventing. Har- 
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ley Earl, the legendary de- 
sign chief at General Motors, 
composed more variations 
on a theme than Bach ever 
dreamed of. Every car had to 
be different from its com- 
petitors, and it had to be dis- 
tinct from its own preceding 
models too, at least enough 
to encourage loyal owners to 
trade their vehicles in for the 
latest model. These were the 
years, after all, when the au- 
tomobile was becoming cen- 
tral to American life and to 
the postwar dream of mid- 
dle-class prosperity. It is not 
so far-fetched that this pro- 
cess became closely allied with 


the notion of fashion and its 
inherent belief in the im- 
portance of novelty. As Sev- 
enth Avenue turned out new 
styles every year, so did De- 
troit. Both industries were 
selling sex appeal, excitement 
and a sense of self-fulfillment 
for an age desperately eager 
for all three. 


CAR DESIGN AT THE END OF THE NINETIES 


We have hardly lost our 
desire for any of those 
things, or for‘having the au- 
tomobile industry provide 
them for us, but the way in 
which it now gives us these 
pleasures has changed alto- 
gether. Automobile design is 
much less a creature of fash- 
ion today, and it takes it- 
self very seriously. You will 
search long and hard for the 
frivolity that seemed to dom- 
inate it in the fifties and six- 
ties, and you will come up 
empty. It is not merely that 
car designers have lost inter- 
est in the glitz and glitter 
they had back then—much 








of which, after all, was pretty 
silly anyway—it is that they 
have lost their passion for 
making their products dis- 
tinctive. The real problem 
with automobile design to- 
day is not that the cars 
aren’t good but that they’re 
all the same. 

I will go further and say 
that cars, on average, are bet- 
ter designed today than they 
have ever been. There are no 
truly awful cars out there, 
and almost everything in the 
marketplace is decent. There 
are no cars, even at the low- 
est price ranges, that of- 
fend the eye. The floor has 
been raised in the last genera- 
tion. But raising the common 
denominator, so to speak, 
comes at a high price, which 
is that everything has essen- 
tially become the common de- 
nominator. We have purged 
cars of almost all of the de- 
tails that made them so dis- 
tinctive, and so much fun, 


twenty, thirty and forty years 


ago. Can you tell a Hon- 
da Accord from a Nissan 
Maxima, or a Chevy Malibu 
from an Acura or a Toyota? 
Not until you are close 
enough to read the name- 
plate, I daresay. It’s all the 
same rounded, fairly sleek 
form, with horizontal tail- 
lights, a low front end and a 

continued on page 156 
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continued from page 152 

high rear end and curves 
that make the overall shape 
attractive but more than a 
little soft. 

Welcome to the age of the 
generic sedan. Sure, some 
cars are a little bigger, and 
some have a slightly different 
whoosh to the profile of the 
rear window or a slightly dif- 
ferent front grille. You don’t 
need your reading glasses to 
tell an Infiniti 130 from a 
Cadillac Catera, and on a 
clear day you could probably 
distinguish a Dodge Intrepid 
from as far away as half a 
block. But all of these cars 
and a dozen more are still 
essentially generic in design, 
cars that look more like 
each other than they look 


THE IDENTICAL SEDAN 


objects than it ever has be- 
fore, but at a price of individ- 
uality. In an age in which 
homogenized good taste is 
being brought to our closets 
and our living rooms, why 
shouldn’t the automakers be 
doing the same thing? 

Of course, there are sever- 
al other factors contributing 
to the state of automobile 
design today that are unique 
to the car industry, and the 
bad news is that most of 
them are perfectly justifiable. 
First, nobody believes in cre- 
ating brand-new models ev- 
ery year; no car company 
can afford it, and we tend 
to believe now that if a de- 
sign is good enough to be 
produced, it is good enough 
to last more than a season, 





different. I dare you to tell 
me what makes any one of 
them distinctive as pieces 
of design. 

It’s not unlike the phe- 
nomenon in other aspects of 
our culture—clothing, say, or 
household objects. The mass 
market is producing more 
sophisticated, better-quality 
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Raising the common denominator 
comes at a high price, which is 
that everything has essentially become 
the common denominator. 


which is surely a sign of ma- 
turity. Chrysler has given 
one of its best designs, the 
Jeep Grand Cherokee, an un- 
broken run since 1992 (it is 
about to be changed for 1999, 
but only slightly); Ford has 
left the Explorer largely un- 
changed since its introduc- 
tion in 1991; and the Lincoln 
Town Car just underwent 
its first significant redesign 
since 1981. When designs 
work at least moderately 
well, we are inclined to leave 
them alone. 

But that hardly explains 
why almost everything has to 
look so much the same. A 
greater factor—and unfortu- 
nately an equally reasonable 
one—is the extent to which 
modern engineering has dic- 
tated the overall form of 
cars. We place a premium on 
aerodynamics, which brings 





fuel economy and freedom 
from noise as well as sleek 
looks, and designers now 
have computer models that 
demonstrate the way in which 
air moves over a car’s body, 
proving with absolute preci- 
sion the advantages of one 
shape over another. Alas, for 
those of us who crave more 
variety in car design, these 


models tend to push every 
sedan toward a similar form, 
particularly in profile. 

And then there are safe- 
ty requirements that did not 
exist in the heyday of de- 
sign variety. Most of the tail- 
lights that are so memorable 
from the fifties and sixties 
were invisible from the side, 
or were too small, or would 
not in some other way meet 
current safety requirements. 
Safety concerns also now dis- 
courage the so-called hard- 
top convertibles of the same 
time period, those sedans 
whose central side pillar was 
removed for added openness, 
Universal air-conditioning, 
meanwhile, renders vent win- 
dows redundant. 

And so here we are, in an 
age in which telling the dif- 
ference between a Honda and 
a Nissan has increasingly be- 
come a matter not of looks 
but of interior finish, ameni- 
ties and engine power—and 
even these things are pretty 
much the same. Yet there 
have been at least a few se- 
dans that have managed to 
break through, that satisfy all 
the requirements of automo- 
biles in the late nineties 
and yet achieve some distinc- 
tion, some, iridividuality, as 
works of design. Of all the 
major automakers, Audi has 
probably done the best at 
creating handsome sedans 
that do not look like every- 
one else’s. It’s worth noting 
that Audi is the automaker 
that began the trend toward 
aerodynamic body shapes 
with the 5000 in 1984, the 

continued on page 164 
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continued from page 156 . 

model that is in many ways the parent of 
the current generation of generic se- 
dans. But Audi, true to form, has con- 
tinued to create and has now brought 
to market not one but two truly first- 
rate sedans: the A4, with its sharply 
folded crease in the rear, a striking 
break from the norm at no cost to 
aerodynamic integrity; and, even more 
distinctive, the brand-new A6, with its 
swooping arc in profile and lovely 
molded taillights. 


No other automaker is doing quite | 
so well in solving this problem across — 


the board right now. But there are 
other sedans that break free of the ge- 
neric straitjacket, cars like the Infiniti 


J30, an exquisite rounded sculpture, — 
and of course the Jaguar, whose new ~ 


XJ8, the latest iteration of the classic 


XJ6, brings new life to what may be | 


the most beautiful sedan in produc- 
tion. The front end of the new Mer- 
cedes-Benz E-Class is a spectacular 
blend of energy and dignity. And cars 


that stand out are not unknown in — 
the United States. The latest version of | 


It’s not unlike the 
phenomenon in other | 
aspects of our culture. 

The mass market is 
producing better-quality 
objects than it ever has 
before, but at a price. 


the Ford Taurus, with its exaggerated 
curves and ellipses, is a welcome break 
from the norm. And Oldsmobile’s 
sumptuous Aurora, which first appeared 
in 1994, is perhaps the best American 
attempt to bring a fresh and beautiful 
sedan shape out of today’s complex re- 
quirements. It serves as a reminder that 
in car design, as in architecture, success 
is often not a matter of reinventing the 
wheel but of sureness of line, hand- 
someness of proportion and overall 
grace. The Aurora proves that a car can 
be very much of the nineties and yet still 
stand out in the parking lot. 0 
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THE CELL PHONE ERA 
RAPID ADVANCES IN THE UBIQUITOUS ITEM 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


AMILY LEGEND HAS IT THAT MY FA- 
Fes almost didn’t make the leap 
from “Hello, central?” to the dial 
telephone. His were the days when one 
picked up the telephone, waited untl 


the operator—she was “central”—came 
on the line and then gave her the num- 


ber or the name of the person one 
wished to speak with. 

The earth shifted with the introduc- 
tion of the dial phone, and henceforth 
the caller had not only to look up the 
number but also to dial it, an act my fa- 
ther apparently performed so inade- 
quately that the phone company sent a 
representative to his house (I had not 
yet checked in) to instruct him in how to 
use the instrument properly. 

He was not alone in having difficul- 
ties with the telephone. In the early 
days some non-English speakers didn’t 
believe the phone would speak their 
language, while many others under- 
went such ugly personality transforma- 
tions when they got on the darn thing 
that by 1910 one Bell company was run- 
ning an advertisement titled “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde at the Telephone,” and 
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AT&T passed out copies of “The Tele- 
phone Pledge,” to be affixed to the in- 
strument: “I believe in the Golden Rule 
and will try to be as Courteous and 
Considerate over the Telephone as if 
Face to Face.” 

We moderns can be as rude as we 
wish on the phone, because the proba- 
bility is that we will be shouting at 





an automated menu or a voice-recogni- 
tion algorithm. Nevertheless, excluding 
pacemakers, no creature from Elec- 
troland has insinuated itself into as 
familiar a relationship with us as the 
telephone. And of the ever-widening va- 
rieties of telephones, none has achieved 
the intimacy of the cellular phone, 
which we carry in our purses and on 
our persons, take in the car and to 
the seashore and to the north woods or 
hold to our cheeks while we cruise su- 
permarket aisles. 

Given his difficulties with the dial 
telephone, it is lucky my father did not 
live to encounter the cell phone, the 
product of a confluence of free-market 
capitalism, erratic government regula- 
tion and a fecund, if unfocused, techno- 
logical efflorescence. 

The cell phone gets its name from 






the fact that it communicates with a | 
transmission tower in a geographic | 
area called a cell. As you move from | 
place to place, you and your phone | 
are moving from one cell and transmis- | 
sion tower to another. Cellular tele- | 
phones transmit on several different 
technical networks, called GSM (very 
good in Europe but not as hot in the | 
U.S.A.), CDMA and TDMA. I have yet | 
to bump into anybody in the cellular | 
phone industry who can remember | 
what these letters stand for, but, de- | 
pending on which of the systems your 
phone operates on, you will or will not — 
be able to have certain features and | 
services. One or another of these net- 
works is available somewhere, but none — 
is available everywhere, so the phone | 
that gives you good service in Cincin- _ 
nati may be nothing but dead plastic | 
in Seattle. | 

In addition, consumers who make the | 
mistake of wanting to know too much 
about the cellular phone service they’re 
signing up for must confront the choice 
between analog cellular, digital cellu-— 
lar and PCS, or personal communica- | 
tions service. Very roughly, one can | 
distinguish between these three by 
assuming analog cellular phones will — 
have less froufrou but will operate in | 
almost all places, digital cellular will | 
have more froufrou and operate in few- 
er places, and PCS phones will be | 
froufrou rich and operate in the few- 
est places yet. This will not always be 
the case, as new transmission towers — 
are going up rapidly. As the towers 
make their contribution to the scarring © 
of the landscape, they will also make 
digital cellular and PCS increasingly — 
available everywhere. 

In the welter of the confusing and 
even conflicting voices of the phone 
companies, you might never be certain 
what will work where—until you get 
there and try to place a call. Some peo- 
ple solve this problem by owning more 
than one cellular phone, and others just 
stay put. The Ericsson people gave me a 
nifty little phone that couldn’t have 

continued on page 170 
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been better in most locations, and yet, 
although the company said it couldn’t 
be, there were other places where it 
drew a blank, and all I could do was pet 
it and put it back in its box. 

“T have two phones,” confesses Mo- 
torola’s Janiece Webb, corporate vice- 
president and general manager, tech- 
nology operations. “I have a StarTac 
8600, which has an answering machine 
in it, so I can always get messages even 
though I can’t get to the phone. It also 
has a vibration option, so if I’m in a 
meeting, I’ll know someone is trying to 
find me, but no one can hear it.” Webb’s 
other phone has other features. 

Although none of the systems are 
exclusive to a given manufacturer, 
Megan Matthews, a spokesperson for 
Nokia, the Finnish corporation, says, 
“We’re the only wireless phone compa- 
ny in the world now offering all three 
digital technologies to U.S. consum- 
ers.” No one phone combines all sys- 
tems in a single set. “A phone that had 
all three technologies in one would 
cost a huge amount of money,” says 
Matthews, “and it would be so large no 
one would use it.” There are many, 
however, that will flick back and forth 
between two modalities, such as ana- 
log and digital. 

There are at least fourteen other 
companies manufacturing cellular tele- 
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was extolling yesterday had been dis- 
continued almost while she was talking. 
The manufacturing end of the cellular 
business reflects the dog-eat-dog com- 
petition that characterizes mass-mar- 
ket electronics. 

Your modern cell phone starts with 
simple talking and listening and goes on 
out to cooking supper. Cell phones can 
receive faxes and send them, access your 
E-mail, provide you with games on 
their little screens, put you on the In- 
ternet, act as pagers and do dozens of 
other things that obviously bored elec- 
tronics engineers can think up. 

Some of them open up into two 
halves, one of which will contain a 
screen and a full QWERTY keyboard 
for typing your faxes and for such 
things as using your calendar and lit- 
tle reminder notes. With some mod- 
els you can program in a ring that’s 
uniquely yours, so when you're in a 
busy restaurant you won’t be tempted 
to answer the phone of the person sit- 
ting at the next table. With other mod- 
els you can type out your messages 
using the telephone dialing keys (and 
I interviewed one woman who says she 
approaches touch-typing speed merely 
using her thumb). 

Then how should consumers pick a 
phone? “They might call a couple of 
major companies like Motorola, and we 


Of the ever-widening varieties of telephones, none 
has achieved the intimacy of the cell phone, 
which we carry in our purses and on our persons. 





phones of every shape, size, color and 
capability, with Nokia setting a stan- 
dard for energy, if nothing else, by 
launching a new product somewhere in 
the world every thirty-six days. In the 
United States, Nokia alone is selling 
twelve different cellular phone models 
at this writing, but change is the only 
constant with cellular phones. 

Phone models come and go with such 
rapidity that even company represen- 
tatives have been known to call an in- 
quiring reporter a day or so after an 
interview to relate that the phone she 
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could find out what their needs are,” 
suggests Webb. “We have an eight- 
hundred number [800/331-6456]. We 
can guide them to a carrier and try to 
recommend a phone that would fit 
their price.” 

The carriers, as we all know, are car- 
rying on advertising trench warfare to 
win our custom. ‘They offer the pick of a 
variety of phones by a variety of manu- 
facturers at an inexpensive price, ac- 
companied by a long-term contract to 
use it on their network. 

You could also buy your phone di- 


rectly from a company like Motorola, — 


which sells more cellulars than anyone | 


else. (Nokia is a close second, with Erics- 


son a distant third, trailed by too many | 


others to mention.) The presumed ad- 


vantage is that it will cost less to buy the © 


phone outright, and then you can go > 


shopping for a carrier to provide the 
actual service, but Matthews says that 
game isn’t worth the candle. 


“It’s very difficult to find any retailer — 
who is not now tied to a carrier,” Mat- | 


thews says. “It’s very difficult to buy a — 


phone without service in this country. 
In America the service provider is sub- 
sidizing the product, so the trade-off 


is that you’re paying a low cost for | 
the product, but you’re tied into a | 


long-term contract, and the cost of 


airtime is quite high. With a lot of these _ 


phones that you get for one cent, the | 


true value of the product is around | 


three hundred dollars. In Scandina- 


via phones aren’t subsidized by the op- | 


erator or service provider. You pay 


full price for the product, and airtinie 


is very cheap.” 


But the per-minute price for cellular — 


yakety-yak is beginning to crumble un- 


der increasing pressure from the PCS | 
providers. Moreover, “a lot of the air- | 
time packages are not advertised by the | 


carrier,” Matthews says. “If you talk to 


them about what you need your cell — 


phone for, you'll get a lot more infor- | 


mation about different packages that | 


they do offer.” 


Currently, about sixty million peo- | 
ple in the U.S. are out there walking | 
and driving around with cell phones | 


stuck to their ears. “Most people prob- 


ably didn’t devote too much of their | 


time to comparison shopping,” Webb 


remarks. “Before people go shopping, — 


they ought to find out what is impor- 
tant to them. Do they care about E-mail? 


Do they care about numeric messag- | 


es? Do they care about size? Do they 
care about style or just price? Or do 
they just care about safety, and are 


they going to throw it in their glove | 


compartment? We have a whole new 


group of people who use this phone | 
only for social connection, just keeping | 


in touch with all their friends. They 
continued on page 174 
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64" HDTV 


DVX8000 








ieee 
A Cinema Collection 


Forget movie lines and overcrowded shows: 
turn your house into a digital multimedia 
dream. The Philips 64° HDTV puts traditional 
wide-screens to shame with a Dynamic 


es 


Focus rear-projection unit, Dolby Digita 


sound, and high-definition quality. Hook 


up to the Philips DVD player 420 to 


play audio CDs and DVD-Video Disks. 


For an incredible experience, interface 
with the Philips DVX 8000 multimedia 
home theater, featuring a DVD player, 

a 233 MHz Pentium® MMX processor, 
Windows® 95, and wireless keyboard. 
And control it all with the Philips Pronto 
LCD touchscreen remote control. 

I’ve got to admit it’s getting better. 


www.PhilipsUSA.com 


© 1998 Philips Electronics North America Corp. Dolby Digital is a trademark of 
MEUM CUNT MCL MICO M I UO Mn Liem Creu 
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GeraraTeD FROM 


OTHER VODKAS BY 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
THE BALTIC SEA, AND 


A VERY LARGE GULF. 


Se 


Poland’s Chopin Vodka is handcrafted according 
to a 500-year-old tradition. Each small batch is 
made from 100% Stobrawa potatoes and distilled 


four times for a distinctive smoothness and finish 


CHOPIN $#@% VODKA 








Pair of Japanese Painted Porcelain Va 
with Bamboo Shaped Bronze Mounts,# 
Mid 19th Century Height 13!/2” 


MARVIN ALEXANDER; 


315 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 * 212-838-2320 * Fax: 
Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorative 


Catalogue available only for the L’Etoile’’ Collection $5.00. Through your Design Professio © The Trade. 








continued from page 170 
want to take their world with them.” 

Without a doubt, cellular phones add 
to a maddening daily life with too little 
repose and too many jitters. The instru- 
ments, intended to facilitate communi- 
cation, sometimes seem to isolate us and 
leave us in a condition of impotent 
anger. As parents have learned, often to 





Currently, about 
sixty million people in 
the US. are out there 

walking and driving 
around with cell phones 
stuck to their ears. 





their fury, the cellular phones that 
teenagers have been given have played a 
significant part in loosening the bonds 
between child and family and strength- 
ening the bonds between child and out= 
siders. But we need to recognize that it’s 
not the machine that’s fed our fury but 
the uses we put it to. 

A man who grew up in Brooklyn 
around World War I remembered, “I 
earned money by walking over to the 
corner drugstore and waiting for a tele- 
phone call. I would pick up the receiver 
and ask who they wanted to speak to, 
which was generally someone on the 
block. I would run over and get the per- 
son they wanted, and usually I was re- 

warded with a penny or two. There 
were four or five telephone booths. At 
times I would handle all five. I had com- 
petition, but I was fast; I turned out to 
bea sprinter. I remember once earning 
fifty cents.’ 

In eighty years we have moved from 
the time when a phone call was an event 
to a time when, as Janiece Webb says, 
“phones are extensions of your person- 
ality, just like your home or the cloth- 
ing you wear. Think about the line of 
accessories that you can get for them— 
car kits, carrying cases made by Coach, 
holsters so you can carry them on 
your belt. Phones are not just basic 
tools anymore.” 


Buy a phone, get a life. 0 
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Vieille Russie, Inc. 

; yn Anderson Galleries 
L'Antiquaire & The Connoisseur, Inc. 

Ariadne Galleries, Ine. 

R.M. Barokh Antiques 

J.N. BartField Galleries, Inc. 


REMEMBER, WHEN YOU BUY 
ANTIQUES AND FINE ART... 


Ronald C. Bauman (successor to David Stockwell, Inc.) 


Beacon Hill Fine Art 

Julian Beck Fine Art 

Michele Beiny, Inc. 

Vojtech Blau, Ine. 

Blumka Gallery 

A. R. Broomer, Ltd. 

Yale R. Burge Antiques, Ine. 
Charlecote 

Cinnamon Hill Antiques, Inc. 
Philip Colleck of London, Ltd. 
Dalva Brothers, Inc. 

Carole Davenport 

David David, Inc. 

Devenish & Co., Inc. 

Marshall Edwards Antiques 
Dillingham and Company 

Jas. E. Elliott, Antiques 

English Heritage Antiques, Inc. 
Finder's Fayre 

Fleur-de-lis Antiques, Ine. 
Foster-Gwin, Ine. 

Four Corners East, Inc. 

[i & J Frankel, Ltd. 

J. Freeman & Son, Ine. 

James Galley. 

Margery B. George Antiques 
Godel & Co., Ine. 

Good & Elutchinson & Associates, Inc. 
EF. Gorevic & Son, Ine. 
Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. 

Heritage Collection, Ltd. 
Hobart House 

Clinton Howell Antiques and Fine Art 
Liza Hyde Antique Japanese Screens 
Hyde Park Antiques, mer 

Cem ea eh ren 

Kentshire Galleries 

ee eie ee alia) 

Bernard & S. Dean Levy, Ine. 


Julius Lowy Prame & Restoring Co., Inc. 


..the great collections of antiques 
and fine art were assembled with the 
help of great dealers. 


We are the oldest established organization 
of antique and fine art dealers in America, 
experts on whose judgement you can rely. 


Send for our new Membership Directory. 


Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc. 


353 East 78th Street, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 879-7558 FAX (212) 772-7197 


Letitia Lundeen 
Ll. M. Luther, Ine. Antiques 
Lyons, Ltd. Antique Prints 
Macklowe Callery, Ine. 
IW RTOm a Cresco hire RO Re 
William Moennig, & Son, Ltd. 
Naya Antiques, Ltd. 
Xoo Tar 
Old Versailles, Inc 
O'Sullivan Antiques, fe 
The Paisley Shop, btd 
Wayne Pratt Antiques 
RCO ATM ra Nace Dare 
Kenneth W. Rendell, [nc 
Rovyal-Athena Galleries 
N. Sakiel & Son 
Salander-O’ Reilly Galleries, LLC. 
Spencer A. Samuels & Co., btd 
Schillay Fine Art, Ine 
itGre Gh nlyAeniilony 
W.M. Schwind, Jr Antiques 
David Seidenberg, Inc 
G. Sergeant Antiques 
re) DRO Lee Om ARLELS CGP AL 
SRM ON Ran OnY 
Daniel Stein Antiques, Ine 
1D.B. Stock Antique ¢ Ai ales 
UhYamelenereliinrons 
George Subkoth Antiques 
mel ULG ATO) OU a OOO 
Philip Suval, Ine. 
Therien & Co, Inc. 
Jayne Thompson Antiques, Ine. 
The Town House Antiques, |td. 
lreasures Unlimited, lnc 
N.P. Trent Antiques 
Vallin Galleries 
Frederick P. Victoria & Son, [nc 
The Virginians Antiques Gallery 
Waketield-Scearce Galleries, Ine. 
David Weatherford Antiques & Interiors 
Edith Weber & Associates 
Sandra Werther, Ltd 
Wicker Importers, Ine. 
Louis Wine,. Ltd 
Woldman & Woldman 
S.Wyler, Ine. 

















Josef Sudek 


[1896-1976] 





Sixty Pigment Prints 
from the Artist’s Estate 


October 1-31 


illustrated catalogue available with essays 
by Anna Farova, lan Jeffrey, 
Barbara Michaels and Martin Peretz 


Salander-O’Reilly 
Galleries 


20 East 79 Street New York 10021 
Tel (212) 879-6606 
Monday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 








Garden of Troia Castle, 1950-53. Pigment print, 4% x 6% inches 
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Rare Directoire 
Chandelier 


Similar example 

in Charlottenberg 
Palace, Berlin, 
Winter apartment of 
Friedrich Wilhelm II. 
German, circa 1795. 
Height 48” 

Width 38” 


English Regency 
mahogany dwarf 
side cabinet of 
breakfront form. 
Circa 1825. 
Height 35” 
Width 72° 

Depth 15%” 
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George 
“Subkoff 
“Antiques 


www.subkoffantiques.com 

260 POST ROAD EAST, 

WESTPORT, CT 06880 
TEL (203)227-3515 
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= fist a step from The Metropolitan Museum of Art BERNARD ®& S. DEAN en : A selection from 
: A ob our extensive 
. ; collection of 
/ American 
Antiques 


| 24 East 84th Street 
|| New York, NY 10028 
212-628-7088 


NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


145 East Glst Street, New York, NY 10021 212 593-2788 FAX 212 308-2451 
Marilyn and James Marinaccio www.dir-dd.com/naga.html 





Autumn scene with Doe by river's edge. Rimpa painting, circa 1800. 
Mineral pigments on gold leaf. 68%" high x 142” long. 


Our extensive collection of antique Japanese screens and objets dart can be viewed in our garden brownstone, 
Monday through Friday 10 am to S pm. (Conservation and restoration of Japanese screens) 





HYDE PARK ANTIQUES, LTD. 


836 BROADWAY (at 13th Street) NEW YORK, NY 10003 (212) 477-0033 FAX: (212) 477-1781 


_ YAN IMPORTANT REGENCY 
MAHOGANY AND EBONY 
PEDESTAL SIDEBOARD 


in the manner of Thomas Hope: the top with 
central concave section above a brass 
mounted frieze drawer flanked by further 
drawers; raised on cupboard pedestals with 
ebonised chimera monopodiae and 
conforming plinth. Circa 1815. 
Height 37%” Width: 96” Depth: 29%” 





SCROLL EO CesT 
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CINNAMON HILL 


ANTIQUES, INC. 


American 18th and early 19th century furniture, 
interiors and appropriate accessories. 


(+, S y e | WN | . | 6608A HIGHWAY 100, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 37205 
NTI : leianS Tel. 615-352-6608 Visit our Website: http://www.cinnamonhill.com 


Distinctive 17th, 18th and 19th 
century English, Continental and 
American furniture from fine estates 
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Boston Block Front Desk 
Circa 1770 


This pleasing piece, made out of mahogany with white 
pine secondary wood measures 42%” high by 40” wide by 23 4” 
deep. The interior has eight drawers under ten pigeon holes, 
two carved document drawers, and a scooped document door. 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN CARPE 


A German mid-eighteenth century walnut and burr 
ash secretary-bookcase of a desirable compact size in a 
fine state of preservation, retaining a mellow painted 
surface, original hardware and fitted working interior. 
H: 90” W: 38” D: 22” 


88 North Main Street - Route 6 
Woodbury, CT 06798 - 203-266-4177 
4 Detail of an important Fereghan Sarouk carpet, circa 1880. 


by appointment: 860-350-2677 Size: 7x10.2 Exceptional condition 


www.gsergeant.com Gallery: 464 Washington St. Wellesley, MA 02482 : (781) 237-5859 
Exhibiting: Historic Deerfield (MA) Antiques Show, Oct. 10 & 11 
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Spanierman Gallery, ic 


45 East 58th Street New York 10022 
(212)832-0208 Fax (212)832-8114 E-mail info@spanierman.com 


web site: www.spanierman.com 


















































This painting by Childe 
Hassam will be included 
in our hard cover 
publication Twelve 
American Masterpieces: 
fully illustrated in color 
and containing over 75 
. pages with an introduction 
by Dr. William H. Gerdts 
and essays by prominent 
American art historians. 
All works will be for sale. 
$28 postpaid plus 8.25% tax 
for New York residents. 


For further information, 
please call or write 








Childe Hassam 
(1859-1935) 
Cathedral Spires, 
Spring Morning 
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Signed: Childe Hassam 1900 Oil on canvas ~ 36x26 inches 
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OLD VERSAILLES, INC. 


Antique French & Continental Furniture ¢ Paintings and Decorations 
Hours: Noon-5p.m. (212) 421-3663 
315 E. 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 


ANTIQUES FINE ART ea] Galleries 


516 Danbury Road (Route 7) Wilton, Connecticut 06897 
203 762-7441 


She Carlyle CHINESE 
¢ eines : 
35 EAST 76TH STREET aaa me ere 
212-439-7919 sas” 7. 
Demonic he il eee 


Guardian 


H.M. LUTHER INC. 


fv z 
Gien wich Village 
C 
61 EAST IITH STREET 
212-505-1485 Larger than 
rem Ae 
(19” high) 


eam ecoaleiay 


SEW. YO ROK Seah 
FOUNDED “LON DONiN347 
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SEIDEN 


Ua European and 
Oriental Porcelain,China and 
Glassware, Decorative Accessories, 
Silver, Objets d’Art 


D. SEIDENBERG, INC. 836 Broadway, New York, NY 10003 Tel: 212-260-2810 Fax: 212-260-2072 
Established 1940 
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AYNE THOMPSON 8%: 
ANTIQUES 


FEATURING AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
17TH AND I8TH CENTURY ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND ACCESSORIES. 








Fine English Queen Anne 
burl walnut veneer 
secretaire with bonnet top; 
the upper section with a 
fitted interior behind 
beveled mirror doors; the 
lower section with fitted 
secretaire drawer above 
two-over-two graduated 
drawers; original brass 
hardware. Circa 1710. 
Replacements: bun feet, 
mirror plates, finials. 


width: 47° 


depth: 23” 


height: 91° 


847 KENNEDY BRIDGE RD 
: HARRODSBURG, KY 40330 
PH: 606/748-5628 FAX: 606/748-5632 
E-MAIL: jayne@searnet.com 


PHOTO CREDIT: COPYRIGHT 1998 BY TIPTON GENTRY / BRS 
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’ “ Winter Scenes with Birds. 
17-18th Century. a 
ies A pair of six panel screg 
$ 8 18" Tai 






LYONS LTD. 
ANTIQUE PRINTS 


Specializing since 1968, in original period graphics dating from 1490- 1900 


Allied Arts Guild 
75 Arbor Road, #3, Menlo Park, CA 94025 


CAPE OL 


www.dir-dd.com/lyonsitd.html 
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IRVING RAMSEY WILES 61-1918) 


SU OTRO MAC Cig et merce BUS 
14 by 10 inches, oil on canvas 


Provenance: 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Mayshark; 
Private collection, Santa Fe, NM. 


Recorded: 
The Art of Irving Ramsey Wiles, The Albrecht Gallery- 
Museum of Art, 1971, plate 20. 


Announcing our current catalog of American 
paintings. $20.00 post paid.Including 
works by Peale, Roesen, Moran, Gifford, 
Lane, Henri, Hassam, Prendergast, Homer, 
Hartley and many others. 


Godel « Cor 
® FINE ART & 


39A East 72nd Street New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-7272 E-Mail: Godelco@aol.com 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 10:00am to 6:00pm, 
Saturday, 10:00am to 5:00pm 





CLINTON HOWELL 


ANTIQUES & FINE ART 
19 EAST 74TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10021 


tel. (212) 517-5879 fax (212) 517-4826 FOSTER?:GWIN 


Period Antiques 


38 Hotaling Place San Francisco, California 94111 
Telephone 415. 397. 4986 Facsimile 415. 397. 4988 


BURL WALNUT BUREAU, 
circa 1725 


An English burl walnut bureau with outstanding color having a slant front top with book Italian Rococo Period 
ledge, the bottom with two drawers over three on bracket feet, all inlaid with herring bone talian Kococo Perioc ‘ 
and banded with original brasses, the interior having two sets of three drawers flanking ’ “Silvered” Console with Faux Tortoise Top = 
four open pigeon holes over a long drawer over a large open space. The writing surface is sirca 1750 
not veneered, but is banded on the outside edges of the flap. The lock is an 18th century Stee 
replacement. Height: 394" Width: 37” Depth: 217 
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SDE P VICTORIA &SON, INC. 


A superb 

18th century 

early Louis XV 
period console 
table retaining 

its original 

gilding and campan 
rubané marble top. 
Circa 1740. 

Length: 63” 
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~The International Fine Art and Antique Dealers Show 
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royal- Tie 
eagles 


classical 
erea gee am tea ea) Can 
antiquities classical coins 


153 east 57th street 

new york, new york 10022 
(212) 355-2034 

fax (212) 688-0412 


9478 west olympic blvd., 
suite 304 beverly hills, 
california 90212 

(310) 277-0133 

fax (310) 277-0616 


seaby, 14 old bond street 
london wlx 3db, england 
(44) 0171-495-2590 

fax (44) 0171-491-1595 


ROMAN MARBLE NUDE 
TORSO OF APHRODITE 

Based on the Hellenistic proto- 
type, sensitively carved in Greek 
island marble. Superb style. 
1st.-2nd century AD 

Height: 29 4” (74.3cm.) 
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154 EAST 55th STREET, 
NEW YORK, NY 10022 
212-755-2549 
Fax: 212-888-7199 


htaeee //www. dir-dd.com/victoria. html 
‘enn vicantq@mail.idt.net 


SHAKER SQUARE 
ANTIQUES, Inc. 


12733 Larchmere Boulevard, Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 
Phone 216-231-8804 Fax 216-231-1146 


Nah ga BP 


A large Regency open rosewood bookcase 
of important size 12’ wide by 7’ 10” high. 
Lovely architectural columns and 
great color. Circa 1825-30. 


Fine Period English, American and 
Continental furniture and decorative arts. 
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three drawer 
commode 
retaining 

its original 
painted finish 
and hardware. 
Genoa. 

Circa 1760. 
rate e nee ae 


; 154 EAST 55th STREET, 
a NEW YORK, NY 10022 
pr | 212-755-2549 
anne a SE a as Fax: oA a) eee 


i ; htep:/ /Awww.dir-dd.com/victoria.html 
ela ry ancisco all agg am an ow a Se 


Oct. 30 - Nov. 2, Booth 51 


TTT RM BAROKH (elcnuaep eats 


ANTIQUES te 


8481 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel. 323 655-2771 
Fax: 323 655-3010 


A fine Italian Walnut & Ivory 
Inlaid Commode with marquetrie 
secretaire drawer & ebonized 
drawer moldings. C. 1700 


441 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
415 399 0980 


info@meantiques.com 
ENGLISH, CIRCA 1760 





ENcLisb heritage ANTIquES 


CECILY R. MEGRUE. 13 South Avenue, New Canaan, CT. 06840 INC. 
| Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 5 Tel. (203) 966-2979 Fax (203) 966-5382 
_ www.english-heritage.com E-mail: English-Heritage@worldnet.att.net 


‘ 


Daniel Ridgway Knight By The Riverside 


Oil on canvas 32” x 26”, signed and inscribed “Paris”. 


rag AH 
Mon. - Fri. 10-5:30 
See eae 


GALLERIES, INC. 5 East 57th Street 
New York, NY 10022 


(212) 355-5710 ae Ae APL. AN LTD. 


FAX (212) 355-5742 
967 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10021 
(212) 249-6766 (212) 249-7574 
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Oliver Clare Violets, May Blossoms & BERMAN ate 
Oil on canvas 14” x 12”, signed, one of a pair. 
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Wayne Pratt, Inc. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


346 Main Street South Woodbury, CT 06798 
(203) 263-5676 Fax (203) 266-4766 


28 Main Street Nantucket, Massachusetts 02554 
(508) 228-8788 Fax (508) 228-81 37 


E@ J FRANEL.. 


ie cal 41 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
‘ Phone (212) 249-4525 Appointment Suggested 


1040 Madison Avenue 
at 79th Street 

New York, NY 10021 
Tel. (212) 879-5733 
Fax (212) 879-1998 


Sancai 
Glazed Horse 
in amber 
cream and green. 
miata eect 
Tang Dynasty 
esate ANTIQUE GAME PARK TAPESTRY PANEL 
Flemish, 16th Century, 7°6”H x 7°4’W. (detail) 
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Lhe soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 





A 19th century Indian Agra Carpet measuring 15’8” x 13’6” of extraordinary drama and vitality. The bitter chocolate ground is dia- 
pered with oversized palmettes and assorted floral devices of exceptional whimsey. The major border consists of a snow-colored ground 
on which varying interlocking design elements are separated by another series of palmettes in differing patterns. This genre of carpet 
is undoubtedly one of the more exciting and invigorating delights for the eye of the viewer. : 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
AND TAPESTRIES 


in New York: 
724 Fifth Avenue 
nd oat LTD. Sixth Floor 
New York, NY 10019 


Telephone 212-586-5511 
A dealer interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dir-dd.com/doris-leslie-blau-html 
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Group Showroom * Costa Mesa, CA, The Serene South » Dallas, TX, Pearson Company *- z 
& Associates * Grand Rapids, MI, J.T. French Company * Houston, TX, Bunch & aa nee ee NA B. 
Barrett Assoc. * Minneapolis, MN, Design Professionals * New York City, NY, Arthur Sanderson & eae Ltd. * Philad 
OR, Goldsmith’s Interiors Showroom * San Francisco, CA, Lane Group Sey o aa me mets 3 a 
Washington, DC, Lane Group Showroom * Also through designers. Se ee hy gone 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 
MARBELLA, CHIANTI, BIG SUR... 


MARBELLA 


® Sean Connery 

he first time I saw an aerial 

photograph of Casa Mal- 
ibu, in 1972, I completely fell in 
love with it,” Micheline Con- 
nery says of the Spanish estate 
(above) in Marbella that she and 
her husband, Sean Connery, 
have called home for two and a 


SPAIN 


()" of the few remaining 
private islands in the 
Mediterranean, Tagomago is 
remote yet just ten minutes by 
boat from the cosmopolitan is- 
land of Ibiza. Tagomago was 
last owned by Prince zu Leinin- 
gen, nephew to Spain’s King 


Juan Carlos, and its sole resi- 


dence is an estate commissioned 
by the royal family in the early 
1990s. An unmanned lighthouse 
that belongs to the Spanish gov- 
ernment is the only other struc- 
ture on the 145-acre island. 

The single-story villa was de- 
signed in a Mediterranean style 
with terra-cotta-tile flooring, a 
flat roof and a central stone 
tower. The three reception 
rooms, a master suite, two guest 
suites and staff accommoda- 


tions all have ocean views. 
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half decades. “Sean fell in love 
with it, too, and gave it to me as 
a present.” She redesigned “our 
finca on the beach,” as she calls 
it, which consists of the main 
house (the living room is above 
right), three guesthouses, a staff 
cottage and a summerhouse and 


stretches 125 yards along the 


ESTOP FOTOS AEREAS 


The terrain beyond the stone 
swimming pool and terraces 
boasts dramatic cliffs, desert fo- 
liage and pine trees. The island’s 
history dates to the 8th century 
B.c., when a fishing colony was 


if) 


IN 


WAYNE CHASEN 


shore. “I lived by the beach in 
Tunisia, where I grew up,” she 
says. “It’s very special to me.” 

Casa Malibu was one of the 
first houses on Marbella’s beach, 
built in the 1950s for Spanish 
writer Edgar Neville. A tile by 
Jean Cocteau still hangs by the 
pool. The approach to the 


established and its caves were 

inhabited. Its coves still offer 
boating and fishing and a sandy 

cach. Numerous paths and a 
ad make the island accessible, 
aida jetty provides a direct link 





house is through an Andalusian 
courtyard. The grounds feature 
lawns, a vegetable garden and 
two lily ponds. A boundary wall 
with one-way-glass panels en- 
sures privacy. $9 million. 


Naomi Greatbanks, Knight 
Frank; 44-171-629-8171. 





to the mainland. $4.85 million. 


Naomi Greatbanks, Knight 
Frank; 44-171-629-8171. 
Farhad Vladi, Vladi Private 
Islands; 49-40-33-8989. 
continued on page 178 














‘Whether it's the phone, the fax or the front door, even the most dedicated cook can occasionally 


get distracted. Those few moments away from the burner can be critical, especially 


Z 







when delicate foods or sauces are being prepared. ‘That's why ‘Thermador 
engineers have developed ExtraLow? An exclusive, advanced burner system 
that, by cycling on and off, allows you to simmer foods at exceptionally low 
temperatures, without fear of burning. So you can be on the phone and 
put whatever you're cooking on hold. At Thermador, we design products 
that make your cooking experience more satisfying. ‘Even when you're doing 


something else. ‘For more information, please visit our web site at www.thermador.com 


CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 65 PAGE COLOR CATALOG. 1-800-656-9226 EXT. 18 


Thermador: 


THE SCIENCE OF COOKING* 









©1997, Thermador. 
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The Most 


Important 
Resource brit 


Designer Uses. 








Learn why a successful design project 
begins by listening to your ideas and 


understanding your needs. 


Through the ASID Worldwide 
Interior Design Referral 
Service, we can put you in touch 
with a design professional in your area 
who will manage and coordinate your 
project, adding value to your budget 


and to your expectations. 


Worldwide 


Interior Design 
Referral Service 








1-800-775-ASID 


a service of 


ASID 


American Society 


of Interior Designers 


www.interiors.org 
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continued from page 176 


MEXICO 


esigning Casa de Fuentes without 

pie Spanish was a challenge for 
Washington, D.C., interior designer Irma 
Hariton, but she managed to communicate 
her ideas effectively enough to craftsmen in 
San Miguel de Allende for them to create 
the owners’ and Hariton’s vision of an 
open-air Mexican folkloric estate (right). 

During the five-year renovation, 
Hariton paid close attention to traditional 
detailing, using local handiwork, such as the 
ceramics of Gorky Gonzales, and reproduc- 
ing antiques if the originals were unattain- 
able. For the dining room floor, an artist 
was commissioned to create a tile border in 
place of a carpet. 


The owners bought one house in the 
mid-1980s and added another soon after. 
Six structures on different levels now 
connect via staircases and gardens. The 
designer opened the interiors to the tradi- 
tional gardens and terraces with numerous 
doors. A winter loggia is a three-sided 
room with a fireplace. 

“We tried to bring a lot of light to rooms 
that were small and dark,” Hariton says. 
The estate is “very leisurely, calm and 
peaceful,” she remarks. “It’s a time capsule. 
You can just sit there and never think about 
the outside world.” 

The main house (above) and two addi- 


PETER VITALE/COURTESY VERANDA 




















tional houses each feature two bedrooms, a 
kitchen, a dining room and living room, 
with private terraces and gardens. “Each 
house is set in gardens, with its own private 
garden and its own fountain,” Hariton says. 

As suggested by its name, which means 
House of Fountains, the sound of trickling 
water is pervasive—the six fountains on the 
property include an antique fountain found 
in abandoned church ruins by the original 
builder as well as a large, formal courtyard 
fountain. $2.5 million. 


Christopher Webster, Mexico Real Estate; 
SOS/954-S555. 
continued on page 181 
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The human need for beauty is as keen, 
in its way, as the’appetite for food. 
PAD ocr Re ecu e et ttaelt 
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BEYOND LIGHTING™ 1.800.836.1892 Wy BKK 


Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh NY 12901-1908. Showroom in Dallas TX, by appointment. 
Tel: 800.836.1892 or 518.563.7500 Fax: 518.563.4228 email: sales@schonbek.com Website: http://www.schonbek.com 
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cient cedars of Lebanon and 
antique statuary attest to its 
12th-century origins on the site 
of an Etruscan settlement. The 
castle (above) sits on a hill be- 
tween Florence and Siena over- 
looking the Greve valley (right), 
surrounded by 120 acres of for- 
est, olive groves and nearly an 
acre of Chianti Classico vine- 
yards. During the 14th century, 
when it was occupied by Flor- 
entine statesman and diplomat 
Niccolo da Uzzano, it was en- 


PARIS 


® Jacques Garcia 
a from Paris’s fashionable 
place de Alma and avenue 

Montaigne in the city’s “golden 
triangle” is an apartment creat- 
ed for a collector of 17th- and 
18th-century art and antiques. 

The seven-story building on 
the quai d’Orsay was construct- 
ed in 1929 by. Michel Roux- 
Spitz, who combined classical 
and modern styles—the geo- 
metric facade has white stone 
from Hauteville and metal 
railings and details. The apart- 
ment, which spans the fifth 
floor and has two master suites, 
was renovated in 1990 by ar- 
chitect and interior designer 
Jacques Garcia. 

“Our initial step was to find 
the decorative elements that 
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larged by artist and architect 
Orcagna. It was converted 
into a villa during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

The elaborate gardens in- 
clude a labyrinth, fountains, a 
Renaissance garden theater, an 
informal flower garden with a 
child’s playhouse and a century- 
old wisteria and sequoia. 

The three-story villa has ter- 
ra-cotta floors, vaulted ceilings, 
fireplaces framed in pietra sere- 
na, a loggia and large terraces. 
The owners have created a sep- 


would harmonize with the qual- 
ity of the owner’s exceptional 
pieces,” Garcia says. He placed 
Louis XV boiserie in the main 
salon and 18th-century Chinese 
lacquered coromandel panels 


GIANLUIGI SCARFIOTTI 


arate apartment in a corner of 
the villa as winter quarters. The 
castle also includes six guest 
apartments, wine cellars with an 
area for wine tasting, a /imonaia, 
for storing lemon trees in the 





that may have been created for 
Versailles in a smaller salon. 

In the dining room, Garcia 
used marquetry flooring from a 
St. Petersburg palace, Louis XV 
double doors that resemble 


winter, and pastures for horses. 
$14 million. 


Contessa Simonetta Brandolini 
d’Adda, The Best in Italy; 39-05- 
522-3064. 


those made for Mme du Barry 
and hand-painted Chinese Ex- 
port wallpaper. The walls in the 
master bedroom, which has a 
chimneypiece with Wedgwood 
medallions, are covered with 
fabric similar to one embroi- 
dered for the duchess of Parma, 
a sister of Marie Antoinette’s. 
“Tt was a very interesting 
exercise to assemble all the 
materials and recapture a rare 
quality,” Garcia says. “We coor- 
dinated the apartment to make 
it worthy of its original style 
and exquisite furnishings.” 
25 million French francs 


($4.2 million). 


Marie-Heléne Lundgreen, Daniel 
Féau Conseil Immobilier; 33-1- 
40-08-11-18. 

continued on page 184 
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3.2-Liter, 225-Horsepower VTEC V-6 Engine 
4-Speed Automatic With SportShift Transmission 
4-Wheel Double-Wishbone Suspension 
Speed-Sensitive Power Steering 
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Introducing the new Acura TL. 
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Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System 
Hand-Selected, Leather-Appointed Interior 
Custom-Engineered Bose® CD Audio System 





Steering Wheel-Mounted Audio Controls 
Power Moonroof With Tilt Feature 
Luxuriously Equipped for $29,950 














DANE THOMPSON 


JOHN CHRISTIE 





BIG. SUR 


®@ Mickey Muennig 
Pe 275 feet on a granite 
cliff above the Pacific 
Ocean in Big Sur, an estate on 
Partington Point epitomizes the 
organic architecture of Mickey 
Muennig, whose structures 
blend with their surroundings. 
“The house is built into the 
rocks, which is something I like 
to do,” says Muennig, who also 
created the Post Ranch Inn 
nearby. “It’s natural and flows 
into the landscape.” 


A redwood stairway leads past 





BAHAMAS 


uilt in the 1950s, Dale 

House was one of the first 
residences on Lake Cunning- 
ham (above), and it remains one 
of the largest estates on the is- 
land of New Providence. It 
served as the primary home for 
Lady Oakes, whose husband 


was Canadian gold-mining ty- 


184 


DANE THOMPSON 


pine trees and dense foliage to 
the 3,000-square-foot steel- 
frame residence (above), which 
has expansive glass windows, 
redwood beams, stone fireplaces 
and slate-floor terraces. The 
materials were chosen, Muen- 


nig says, “for their endurance 








coon Sir Harry Oakes. The 
Oakeses owned a large part of 
the island, establishing them as 
key Bahamian land developers. 
The 11%-acre property was 
sold by the Oakes family in 
1987, and for nearly a decade it 
was occupied by the British 
high commissioner of the Ba- 


RISTIE 


JOHN CH 


and weatherability.” The estate 
is surrounded by the Julia Pfeif- 
fer Burns State Park, the sea ot- 
ter state preserve and the Los 
Padres National Forest. 

‘Two bedrooms extend across 
the second level. The master 


suite has a fireplace, a dressing 


hamas (Queen Elizabeth is still 
the official head of state of the 
tax haven). 

The recently renovated four- 
bedroom Georgian-style house 
sits on a hilltop amid manicured 
lawns, Italianate gardens and a 
palm-lined swimming pool (be- 
low). A driveway cut into lime- 








room, a sunken whirlpool and 
its own terrace. Also included is 
an additional site with approved 
plans and permits for a guest- 
house. $5.2 million. 


William B. Mitchell, The Mitchell 
Group; 831/620-6314. 


stone leads past an ornamental 
pool and over a footbridge. The 
estate includes a private dock 
and beach and will be sold 

with a powerboat and Jet Ski. 
$5.25 million. 


Jobn Christie, H. G. Christie; 


242/322-1041. 


continued on page 186 
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continued from page 184 


GREENWICH 


David Easton 
he neighborhood of Belle 
Haven in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, was established in 
the 1880s by a group of New 
York financiers led by industri- 
alist Nathaniel Witherell and 
was intended as a convenient 
escape from the city, just 50 
miles away. The property was 
purchased from the Mead fami- 
ly by Witherell and his wife, 
making them two of the first 
residents of the Long Island 
Sound waterfront. 
During a renovation com- 


pleted in 1995, designer David 


Easton retained the manor’s 

100-year old detailing while 

modernizing the historic estate. 
The 1898 English-style 


manor in the private enclave is 


circled by large verandas. Other 


original details in the house in- 


STEVEN ROSSI 


clude a center hall fireplace, a 
paneled library, limestone 
floors, leaded-glass windows 
and a coffered-oak ceiling. The 
main house has five bedrooms 


© 1998 CNBC, Inc. and the Dow Jones Company, Inc. All rights reserved. 


in addition to the master suite, 
as well as a three-room staff 

suite. There are four bedrooms 
in the carriage house. Land- 


scape designer Memrie Lewis 


restyled the nearly three-acre 
property. $14.5 million. 


David Ogilvy & Associates; 
203/869-9866. 
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MANHATTAN 


esignated a New York 

landmark in 1966, the four 
mid-19th-century buildings of 
Amster Yard on East 49th 
Street were restored in the 
1940s by designer James Am- 
ster, who used the coach house 
at one end of the mews as his 
own residence and office (AD, 
Summer 1969). Amster Yard 
served as the terminus for the 
Boston—New York stagecoach 
and was converted into a series 
of shops, offices and apartments 
with wood-burning fireplaces 
for tenants connected to the de- 
sign trade and the arts. Former 
residents have included Billy 
Baldwin and Isamu Noguchi. 

The L-shaped courtyard, 


with brick walls and slate walks, 
was turned into a garden oasis 
and landscaped with trees, 
shrubbery and climbing ivy. 
‘The Landmarks Preservation 
Commission declared it one of 
New York’s most beautiful inner 
courtyards, with “special histor- 
ical and aesthetic interest and 
value as part of the develop- 
ment, heritage and cultural 
characteristics of New York 
City.” The complex offers 
17,500 square feet overlooking 
the 4,000-square-foot garden 
in the heart of Manhattan. 

$10 million. 


Gayle Morgan, Douglas Elliman; 
212/891-7142. 


continued on page 188 
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RITA ARIYOSHI 


MAUI 


long the Hana Highway, near a sign 


that reads Caution: Baby Pigs Cross- 
ing, is Hale Pumehana, a private pastoral es- 
tate built in the late 1950s and owned by the 
Dillingham family. 

Set on nearly an acre with views of the 
ocean and mountains (above), the tradition- 
al plantation-style house (below) was reno- 
vated ten years ago and is the last residence 
along the Hana Highway equipped with 


electricity. A central trellised breezeway 





connects the two wings, and wide terraces 
integrate the interiors with a surrounding 
fragrance garden. The house has Swedish 


hardwood floors, a fireplace in the living 


room and a solarium bath. Included in the 
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sale are its rattan furnishings and custom 
Hawaiian quilts in the three bedrooms. 

Because of its secluded setting on Mau1’s 
easternmost shore, Hana is considered a 
bastion of old Hawaii and a source of 
mana—the Polynesian concept of nature’s 
elemental forces embodied in a person or 
place. A five-minute bike ride away is 
Hamoa Beach, described by James Miche- 
ner as a perfectly formed beach and rated as 
one of the top ten beaches in the United 
States by Stephen Leatherman (a.k.a. Dr. 
Beach). $950,000. : 


Sonia Franzel, Cathy George ¢ Associates; 
808-373-9844. O 

















“ X. TURN OF THE CENTURY” BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 


Seward Johnson's bronze sculpture of Renoir’s “Le Bal a Bougival” 
is one work in a new series of life-size realistic figures inspired by paintings 
of the Impressionist Masters. Using icons of art history, Johnson hopes to tap 
into our memories of these images while encouraging us to step into both the 
atmosphere of the painting and the painter’s imagination. The series includes 
works after Manet, van Gogh, Caillebotte, Renoir and Monet. 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


DS 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 




































































Rugs by Robinson 
BUiesstce 
404-364-9042 


Illinois 
Oscar Isberian Rugs 
Evanston 


847-475-0010 


Petre 

Royal Gallery of Rugs 
Indianapolis 

Beer cree a 


Massachusetts 
i eiitoes te Ce tres 
ioyuayn) etuate 
617-731-3733 


New Jersey 

Rug & Kilim Carpet 
Morristown/Short Hills 
973-425-2800 
973-467-1820 


Washington, D.C. 
Nazarian Bros. Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
202-364-6666 


Pennsylvania 

Marc Phillips Decorative Rugs 
Philadelphia 

215-557-7990 


Rote 

Abbas Oriental Rug 
Eells 
615-352-0131 


PETES 
Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries 
CAE 
713-528-2666 
214-747-9600 


Washington 
Pande Cameron & Company 
Seattle 

206-624-6263 


Australia 
Robyn Cosgrove Rugs 
OTE cay 


02-328-7692 


Canada 
Templeton Carpets 
Toronto, Ontario 
416-923-2147 


United Kingdom 
ABC Carpets at Harrods 1. ’ : 
4 hit he rhe Apa dd. | an Collection 
London 
0171-730-123: 
fine carpets 
Contact us for the 
dealer nearest you. 


1-888-615-4600 200 Lexington Ave. Suite 1001 © New York, NY EY 


ph: 212.683 2043 fay: 212.683.2082 





[The Contessa and the Cowboy] 


SUG rortnNOce 
At home in a Paris apartment or 
a Wyoming ranch house. Part of 


the Parisienne Collection from 
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that’s poetry. Visit our showrooms 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dania, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles, New York, San 
Francisco, Scottsdale, Seattle, and 


Athens, Greece. 


National Upholstering 
CTOs elec 
Ieee Aste OvaWer Leltls 
Tel: (510) 653-8915 
Fax: (510) 652-4754 


The Contessa 

And the Cowboy 
Went for a ride, 

aU Yrvemtem aan etteten 
A rope at his side. 
Worlds apart, 

Wimp ate lteteae trey ates 


“Contessa,” he said, 


“This ride’s just begun.” 








It blurs the line bet 


Trimmed with leather that’s perforated to further absorb interior noise, 
Town & Country boasts Quad Command bucket seats. Also, the front seats hé 
eight-way power, are heated and have two driver’s seat memory settings. r 


s 


ed trademark of the Milliken Company. *Strategic Vision’s 1998 Vehicle Experience Study™ surveyed 32,191 Oct. - Nov. new vehicle buyers of 200+ model} 
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needs and wants. 


It's the automotive world’s most ingenious 
way of reconciling space with luxury. After 
all, no other vehicle allows you to seat seven 
in acabin tailored with leather and Preferred 
Suede?’ The 1999 Chrysler Town & Country 
Limited. A vehicle that also features Dual 
Zone Temperature Control and a fold-down 
center armrest on the rear bench seat. Add 
a 10-speaker, 200-watt CD/cassette stereo 
and it’s small wonder that Town & Country 
won Strategic Vision’s 1998 Total Quality 
Award™ for “Best Ownership Experience’ in 
minivans: Inquiries? Call 1.800.CHRYSLER. 


Or you can visit www.chryslercars.com 


A ten 


90 days of ownership 
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HEARST’S NEW YORK PENTHOUSE RECAST FOR MODERN COLLECTORS 
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| Architecture by Siris/Coombs 
| Text by Paul Goldberger 
Photography by Paul Warchol 





ew York may be 

a city of luxuri- 

ous apartments, 

but only a hand- 
ful have ever achieved the 
legendary status accorded to 
great freestanding houses. 
There was the fifty-four- 
room triplex Marjorie Merri- 
weather Post erected atop 
1107 Fifth Avenue, long since 
divided, and the sprawling 
residence of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., at 740 Park Avenue, 
also cut into several units. 
But the biggest of them all 
was the one occupied by 
William Randolph Hearst— 
five full floors atop the Claren- 
don at Riverside Drive and 
Eighty-sixth Street. Hearst 
bought the top three floors 
when the building opened 
in 1908 and then expanded 
his holdings to include two 
more floors, constructing a 
huge mansard on the roof 
to contain a double-height, 
block-long gallery for his 
collections of medieval tap- 
estries and armor. 

Hearst’s apartment was 
broken up more than half 
a century ago. But its grand- 
est portion, the tall space 
overlooking the Hudson Riv- 
er, has now been reconsti- 


Lert: Architects Jane Siris and Pe- 
ter Coombs (above) reconfigured 
William Randolph Hearst’s land- 
mark 1908 Manhattan apartment, 
keeping the mansard and adding 
large terraces overlooking the Hud- 
son River. The penthouse’s new 
owners are also avid collectors. 
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BELow: The paneled entrance hall 

offers a thematic introduction to the 
owners’ collection of important Art 
Nouveau furnishings. The 1902 desk, 





tuted as the core of a tri- 
plex for a New York fami- 
ly by the husband-and-wife 
team of Siris/Coombs Ar- 
chitects. With roughly 7,000 
square feet of interior space 
and about 10,000 square feet 
of outdoor terrace space, the 
new apartment may be small 
by Hearst’s standards, but 
not by anyone else’s. It is 
one of the largest apartment 
renovations in Manhattan in 
the last generation. 

“It was the most complex 
kind of construction you can 
do, because we were in effect 
building an apartment on top 
of an occupied twelve-story 
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left, was designed for the queen of 
Denmark by Koloman Moser; the 
1908 silver vitrine was once dis- 
played at the Wiener Werkstiatte. 





building,” says Peter Coombs. 
The new Owners were pa- 
tient: Construction was not 
completed until six years af- 
ter they obtained the 
sary approvals, 
“When this became avail- 
able, we knew we had to 
have it,” the husband Says. 
“We wanted to be on the 
West Side, and the fact that 
this was William Randolph 
Hearst’s residence—he was a 
fabulous collector, and that 
was very appealing to me.” 
The couple are notable 
collectors in their own right, 
with one of the largest and 
most distinguished gather- 


neces- 













The dining area’s circa 1900 Apple 
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Blossom window panel was made by 


angled, so we used curved walls in- 
side to reflect that and to connect 


Louis Comfort Tiffany. The water 
lily lamp is by Louis M 


the spaces,” says Peter Coombs. 





Tn the living area ar 
by Majorelle and en 
Emile Gallé. Fem 
Verte, 1906, is by 
Scalamandré silk on 
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BrLow: To enhance the river view, _ prize in the 1900 Paris Exposition. 
Siris and Coombs raised the master The pieces are made of walnut 
| bedroom floor. The Orchid Suite, inlaid with exotic woods, mother- 
designed by Majorelle, won first of-pearl and pewter. 





ings of Art Nouveau furni- 
ture in private hands. But 
| one of their most cherished 
pieces couldn’t fit in their 
old apartment on the Upper 
East Side. “For years we had 
the Majorelle armoire in our 
bedroom without its top,” 
the husband recalls. 

They turned to Jane Siris 
and Peter Coombs and en- 





listed designer Jeffery Bro- 
dersen, who helped select 
finishes and place the furni- 
ture. Siris and Coombs were 
already familiar with the 
building, and they knew their 
way around the complex haz- 
| ards, both structural and le- 
gal, that lie in wait for those 
who dare to build on the 
rooftops of old New York 
City buildings. 
This project turned out to 











continued on page 286 


ABOVE: A copper-roofed solarium the flowing lines of Art Nouveau,” 
atop the mansard evokes a pilot- says Coombs. RiGut: A terrace off 
house. “The idea came from the the master bedroom features an 


river and the boats below, as wellas _ iron planter by Hector Guimard. 
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“It’s unusual to have a room with- 
out a specific use,” Coombs says of 
the solarium and its 2,000-square- 
foot-terrace. “The residents go there 
just to sit and enjoy the view.” The 
deck chairs are from the Queen Mary; 
teak-and-brass railings add to the 
nautical theme. Steuben glass vases. 










































































“I feel most comfortable in a house 
of many layers,” says actor Tim 
Curry (right, with his dog, Frank), 
who has brought a European eclec- 
ticism to a 1922 Mediterranean- 
style residence in Los Angeles. 
Axove: The U-shaped structure 
has a large rear courtyard. 


nce when he was 
in Ireland to meet 
with playwright 
J. B Donleavy, Tim 
Curry was entertained at the 
great Guinness family home 
near the River Liffey in Dub- 
lin. “It was the most beauti- 
ful and comfortable house I’d 
ever been to,” the actor re- 
calls. “The dining room’s red 
Chinese silk walls had been 
blasted by the sun and were 
covered with faded Hokusai 
and Hiroshige prints bound, 
the way they used to be in the 
nineteenth century, in black 
passe-partout. We sat at the 
end of an enormous Regency 
table and ate potato pie.” 

Curry admired the Guin- 
ness drawing rooms with 
their endless pockets of seat- 
ing and tables spilling over 
with flowers from the gar- 
dens. “There was an extraor- 
dinary range of paintings and 
just the sort of patina—and 
obsessions—of several cen- 
turies of people who’d lived 
there, with everything hav- 
ing a layer of dog over it. 
A great jumble it was, all 
arranged by an eye.” 

Curry’s own eye developed 
early. Since his father was a 
British navy chaplain, his 
family moved regularly, and 
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with that came an acute sense 
of place. Richard Cork, now 
the art critic for the London 
Times, 


friends who influenced his 


was one of. several 


taste. “Richard would walk 
down the halls of the Pit- 
ti Palace saying, ‘Rubbish, 
rubbish, rubbish, rubbish— 
oh, now look at this!’ and, 
very simply, make me under- 





TIM CURRY’S 


CALIFORNIA 


THE BRITISH ACTORS 
MEDITERRANEAN-STYLE 
HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES 


Architecture by Stiles Clements 
Text by Irene Borger/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


stand why I was looking at a 
great painting.” 

Some years later, as Curry 
was being recognized for 
such stage roles as Tristan 
Tzara in Tom Stoppard’s 
Travesties and Mozart in Pe- 
ter Shaffer’s Azmadeus, he was 
refining his appreciation for 
architecture. A wainscoted 
garret at the top of a Glas- 





“The house is actually quite sim- 
ple,” says Curry. “The staircase 
and archways are very plain.” Op- 
posite: A portrait of 18th-century 
actress Sarah Siddons, a blue 
Catalina pottery vase and an Italian 
runner are all part of a tabletop 
arrangement in the entrance hall. 
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- fitted with Wil- 
Viorris pheasant wall- 
paper and a Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh front door and 
a Thames-side flat filled with 
copper Art Nouveau fire- 
places were two of his many 
dwellings. Just as he was 
about to restore a Dutch 
bakery built in 1715 near 
Kew Gardens, he elected to 
move to Hollywood. 

“After twenty years of 
working in theater, I fell in 
love with the camera. It’s 
a kind of collective psyche 
looking at you and, at its 
best, an engine of myth,” 
Curry reflects. 

Amused by Los Angeles’s 
architectural dreamscape and 
passionate about gardening, 
Curry went with his friend 
and fellow actor Annie Potts 
to have a look at a property 
that had just come on the 
market. It was her favorite 
house in the city. 

Originally scheduled for 
demolition by a developer, 
the once-terra-cotta-toned 
quarters had been painted a 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup or- 
ange. When the living room’s 
French doors were flung open, 
Curry looked at the terraced, 


grottoed, wild canyon shoot- 
ing up behind the patio. “Oh 


my God,” he gasped, “we’re 
in Ecuador.” He made an of- 
fer “that minute” and imme- 
diately went into “the world’s 
longest anxiety attack.” He 
adds, “I soon learned that the 
previous bidder had been 
told by her psychic that the 
house was haunted and had 
just withdrawn from escrow.” 

The house turned out to 
be haunted only by history. 
Designed by architect Stiles 


Curry likens the residence to “an old 
Irish country house,” noting, “The 
furniture isn’t grand, but you feel 
that wherever you are you can fall 
into a chair and a dog is as likely to 
be on it as not.” RiGut: The living 
room’s dark beam ceiling typifies 
1920s Spanish Colonial Revival style. 
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gow house fitted with Wil- 
liam Morris pheasant wall- 
paper and a Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh front door and 
a Thames-side flat filled with 
copper Art Nouveau fire- 
places were two of his many 
dwellings. Just as he was 
about to restore a Dutch 
bakery built in 1715 near 
Kew Gardens, he elected to 
move to Hollywood. 

“After twenty years of 
working in theater, I fell in 
love with the camera. It’s 
a kind of collective psyche 
looking at you and, at its 
best, an engine of myth,” 
Curry reflects. 

Amused by Los Angeles’s 
architectural dreamscape and 
passionate about gardening, 
Curry went with his friend 
and fellow actor Annie Potts 
to have a look at a property 
that had just come on the 
market. It was her favorite 
house in the city. 

Originally scheduled for 
demolition by a developer, 
the once-terra-cotta-toned 
quarters had been painted a 
Campbell’s ‘Tomato Soup or- 
ange. When the living room’s 
French doors were flung open, 
Curry looked at the terraced, 
grottoed, wild canyon shoot- 
ing up behind the patio. “Oh 
my God,” he gasped, “we’re 
in Ecuador.” He made an of- 
fer “that minute” and imme- 
diately went into “the world’s 
longest anxiety attack.” He 
adds, “I soon learned that the 
previous bidder had been 
told by her psychic that the 
house was haunted and had 
just withdrawn from escrow.” 

The house turned out to 
be haunted only by history. 
Designed by architect Stiles 


Curry likens the residence to “an old 
Irish country house,” noting, “The 
furniture isn’t grand, but you feel 
that wherever you are you can fall 
into a chair and a dog is as likely to 
be on it as not.” Rigut: The living 
room’s dark beam ceiling typifies 
1920s Spanish Colonial Revival style. 
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Clements, who is known for 
some of the more romantic 
public buildings in Los An- 
geles, the 1922 residence ex- 
hibits key characteristics of 
the Spanish Colonial Reviv- 
al movement of the twen- 
ties and thirties—thick stuc- 
co walls, arched doorways, 
deep recesses, red-tile roofs 
—and does so with utter re- 
straint. “It has none of those 
elements one sees so often: 
festivals of wrought iron, lit- 
tle Juliet balconies, guitars 
strumming in every corner,” 
says Curry. 

When he designed the 
house, the Beaux Arts—edu- 
cated Clements had not yet 
engineered the Babylonian- 
walled, Assyrian-influenced 
Samson Tire Company or 
the equally farouche Ma- 
yan Theatre. He would also 
go on to design the green 


| Zigzag Moderne office tower 


P| \ 


known today as the Wiltern 
Theatre. While the exotic 
grounds allude to Alcazar, 
Chichén Itza and the Hang- 
utg Gardens of Babylon, the 
elegantly proportioned house 
is More sotto voce. 

Curry resists the baronial 
impulse. He may clearly rel- 
ish such period details as the 
vaulted ceilings with their 
original Moroccan Art Déco 
and Art Nouveau-style sten- 
cils and plan to restore the 
fleurs-de-lis to the eaves, but 
he has no intention of in- 
stalling the few grand pieces 
one might have found there 
three-quarters of a century 
ago. Rather, he has surround- 
ed himself with the more- 
is-more aesthetic diary he’s 
been composing for decades. 

Curry has amassed Stick- 


Opposite: “I do still have a Meth- 
odist sensibility, which leans to- 
ward simple earthenware and solid 
oak,” says Curry, who furnished 
the dining room with circa 1700 
Italian oak chairs. The sconces, 


WH stenciled ceiling and rope molding 
| are all original to the house. 





Lert: A portrait of Sir Henry Ir- 
ving—“the first actor ever knight- 
ed,” says Curry—hangs between 
French Art Nouveau enamel-and- 
copper sconces in a guest bedroom. 
“T prefer paintings that have some 
sort of moral attitude that will be 
sustaining in some way.” 


BeLow: The rooms were painted 
“realtor white,” says Curry, before 
he enlisted the late designer Jim 
Lassiter to help with the palette. 
They chose an auburn hue to con- 
trast with the loggia’s blue ceiling. 
Atop the bookcase is Curry’s Emmy 
Award for Peter Pan and the Pirates. 














“THE PREVIOUS 


BIDDER HAD BEEN 


FOLD BY EEK 


PSYCEUIG THAT REE 


HOUSE WAS HAUNTED,” 


ley furniture, found street- 
side in the seventies before 
it was fashionable, and lots 
of eighteenth-century En- 
glish antiques. “That’s what I 
like, really—making contra- 
diction work,” he once said, 
explaining his fascination for 
playing complex characters. 
The drawings and oils, 
nearly all of them portraits, 
are hung in the spirit of an 
earlier transatlantic traveler. 
“ve always loved photo- 
graphs of Gertrude Stein’s 
apartment on the rue de 
Fleurus. It was crammed with 


Asove: With French doors on two 
sides, the arched master bedroom 
“catches the breeze that comes up 
from the canyon,” Curry says. He 
made the headboard with “just a 
chunk of Guatemalan carved wood 
that I nailed to the wall.” The bed- 
side tables are 19th century. 
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CURRY Says: 


extraordinary pictures that 
nobody else wanted to buy. 
Who hung them? I imagine 
that Gertrude sat there and 
said, ‘Now left a bit, Alice.’” 
In Curry’s case, assistance 
was provided by the late de- 
signer Jim Lassiter, who ad- 
vised him on textiles and 
color. Lassiter even fabricat- 
ed a long-held Curry vision: 
an ottoman large enough 
for man, tray and dog. The 
palette, determined by Cur- 
ry, Lassiter and decorative 
painter Richard Martin, grew 
from the few paint fragments 
that survived on a relief 
of the Madonna and child 
outdoors. The dark persim- 
mon dining room is, in part, 
an homage to the Guinness 
house. “I do think,” Curry 
notes, “that red encourag- 
es the appetite.” And soft 
green? “A great color to think 





in, which is why it’s in the 
guest bedrooms. 

“It’s rather like designing a 
set for the life you wish to 
pursue. When I truly had a 
place that I wished to call 
home, I wanted it to be equal- 
ly marvelous for my great 
friends, the other ‘cast mem- 
bers.’ ” Tim Curry breaks into 
his Mephistophelian laugh. 
“Once I stopped rushing about 
the world, trying to colonize 
London and New York and 
Los Angeles, I realized there 
were more important things 
in life than a marquee.” () 


RiGutT: For the rear courtyard, 
where he lives “nine months out of 
the year,” Curry chose circa 1900 
Arts and Crafts wicker-and-hickory 
pieces. “I eat out here and enter- 
tain out here. It’s a great party 
space.” The tiles below the fire- 
place tell the story of Don Quixote. 
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HOTELS 


ete BREAKERS 


A SPARKLING RESTORATION FOR THE PALM BEACH LANDMARK 


Interior Design by Carleton Varney, IDSA 
of Dorothy Draper & Company 

Text by Barbara Goldsmith 

Photography by Dan Forer 
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ABOVE: Built in 1926 to resemble an 
Italian Renaissance palazzo, the 
landmark Breakers hotel in Palm 
Beach, Florida, has undergone a 
five-year renovation. OPPOSITE: 
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Decorative paintings on the vault- 
ed ceilings in the main lobby were 
painstakingly restored. Varney de- 
signed the Patterson, Flynn & Mar- 
tin rug. Fringe by Scalamandré. 
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Opposite: The Circle Dining Room 
was added to the hotel in 1928, when 
the Florentine Dining Room proved 
too small to accommodate guests 
and visitors. The 30-foot domed ceil- 
ing is painted with Italian landscape 
medallions of the Villa Medici and 
the Tivoli Gardens, among others. 


new generate of 


travelers has discov- 

ered The Breakers, 

whose name is em- 
blazoned on shopping bags 
crammed full of Steuben 
glass, Guérlain cosmetics, 
swimsuits and grandmoth- 
er gifts toted by a group of 
trim and tanned guests at 
the historic hotel in Palm 
Beach, Florida. These are 
the contemporary, vigorous 
vacationers who have en- 
ergized this once-moribund 
hostelry, an Italianate palaz- 
zo patterned after Rome’s 
Villa Medici, complete with 
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twin belvedere towers and 
a nymph-bedecked fountain 
copied from one in the Bo- 
boli Gardens in Florence. 

In no small part what has 
attracted these guests to The 
Breakers is the embracing 
atmosphere—a combination 
of glamour, comfort and su- 
perior facilities created by 
Carleton Varney of Dorothy 
Draper & Company. When 
he first saw the lobby of The 
Breakers some ten years ago, 
“there was flaking plaster, 
very little light,” Varney re- 
calls. “It was dim and tired.” 

Once it had been young 


and spectacular. The Break- 
ers was built in 1896 on a 
one-hundred-and-forty- 
acre site that ran from Lake 
Worth to the Atlantic Ocean, 
but the original hotel burned 
down in 1903. In 1925 a sec- 
ond fire consumed the new 
Breakers, and the heirs of its 
original owner, Palm Beach 
developer Henry Morrison 
Flagler, vowed that this dis- 
aster would never happen 
again. They engaged the ar- 
chitectural firm of Schultze 
& Weaver (who later de- 
signed New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria and Sherry-Nether- 


Asove: The polished-mahogany 
bar in the Tapestry Bar is new to 
the hotel. Carleton Varney of 
Dorothy Draper & Company, who 
refurbished the interiors, chose 
“colors like the shadows over the 
sea, more marine than aqua,” to 
complement the dark wood. 












FROM ITS OPENING DAY THE BREAKERS 


WAS THE RESORT HOTEL OF CHOICE FOR 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SET: 


Opposite: “The architecture of the 
hotel is Renaissance style, but that’s 
not the look people want on holi- 
days,” Varney says. He blended 
stripes and prints of his own design 
in the North Loggia, which he fur- 
nished with wicker pieces. Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin carpet. 


land hotels) to build a con- 
crete structure reinforced with 
eleven hundred tons of steel. 
‘The owners, determined not 
to miss the upcoming De- 
cember-to-May social season, 
employed some twelve hun- 
dred construction workers, 
who completed the hotel in 
less than a year. Seventy-two 
Italian artisans were import- 
ed to execute the paintings on 
the ceilings of the lobby and 
other first-floor public rooms. 

From its opening day, De- 
cember 29, 1926, The Break- 
ers was the resort hotel of 
choice for the American so- 


cial set, who arrived in pri- 
vate railroad cars, like a flock 
of exotic birds on their annual 
migration, for three-to-four- 
month stays. These guests 
were accompanied by dozens 
of steamer trunks, gold-en- 
crusted jewelry cases, lizard- 
encased golf clubs and a ret- 
inue of servants who resided in 
tiny cubicles equipped with 
call bells to provide their em- 
ployers with twenty-four- 
hour access to their services. 

In the Roaring Twenties 
gentlemen drank bootleg gin 
and smoked cigars in a gal- 
lery overlooking the Circle 


BELOow: “I don’t do anything that 
borders on beige,” notes Varney, 
who chose a palette for the ocean- 
front guest rooms that he describes 
as “very Floridian—coral, aqua, 
yellow.” The club chairs are cov- 
ered in a fabric he designed with 

a tobacco-leaf pattern. 





Dining Room. Guests danced 
the Charleston till dawn. For 
a time a three-to-seven A.M. 
“nightcap breakfast” was 
served. But with the stock 
market crash of 1929, The 
Breakers’ popularity began 
to wane. During World War 
II the hotel was converted 
to a US. Army hospital. 

The world was changing, 
but The Breakers was not. 
Every spring it closed its 
doors, the windows were 
rubbed with soap to keep out 
the sun, and the furniture was 
covered with sheets. During 

continued on page 287 
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Interior Design by Robert Bray, 


Michael Schaible and Mitchel] Turnbough For the New York duplex of Dina imaginary landscape by Zuber. The 

ey Sonne Stolen: < Cerruti, designers Robert Bray and _ panoramic wallpaper, designed in 
ext DY SUZANNE Stepiens Michael Schaible juxtaposed a real 1848, stretches 50 feet, from the 

Photography by Scott Frances landscape of fine objects with an dining area to the living room. 
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he atmosphere is 
suffused with Old 
World romance. 
Dark aubergine 
ceilings and walls, lush, for- 
est-green velvet draperies 
and a richly tinted wallpaper 
of an arcadian landscape com- 


bine to generate an aura more 
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like that of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury European garret than 
a present-day apartment in 
New York City. 

“We said, ‘Let’s just do it,’” 
Robert Bray of Bray-Schai- 
ble Design recalls about a 
residence that few people 
would have expected from 


him and his partner, Michael 
Schaible. For several decades 
their modern, clutter-free in- 
teriors with bare, off-white 
walls and simple, geometri- 
cally shaped furniture have 
given the Manhattan-based 
firm a distinct imprimatur. 
Although hints of repressed 


urges have occasionally bub- 
bled to the surface—such as 
their stripped-down but still 
plump Victorian-style furni- 
ture for a New York City 
town house (see Architectural 
Digest, February 1998)—noth- 
ing they’ve done has ever ap- 
proached the exotic spirit of 





this duplex in a converted 
factory building. 

“The situation here was 
different,” Bray says. “There 
were neither views nor much 
architecture to respond to. 
The owner, Dina Cerruti, is 
a former restaurateur who 
entertains, travels and accu- 


mulates things she hates to 
throw out. We decided to 
create the living space she 
would have designed if she 
were in our shoes.” 

Bray and Schaible became 
close friends with Cerruti 
when they designed a du- 
plex for her on Park Avenue 


eighteen years ago (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, April 1980). 
That apartment, very much 
in the Bray-Schaible mode, 
was distinguished by its calm, 
pale, minimal interiors. Cer- 
ruti stayed there until her 
children were fully grown; 
then one day she decided it 


Figures by Degas and Giacometti, 
among others, are arranged on the 
African low table in the living area. 
A Rodin bronze, Man Kneeling, sits 
atop the gateleg table, at right. The 
painting is an 1858 Venetian scene 
by Alexandre Defaux. Sofa and floral 
fabric from George Smith. 
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was time to move. She knew 
that she wanted a loft, but 
not downtown. “I lived in 
Greenwich Village until I 
was married,” Cerruti says. 
“Now my friends are all up- 
town, and they don’t want to 
go that far.” 

An Upper East Side block 
once filled with small busi- 
nesses held the answer: an 
apartment that combined a 
first floor with a basement. 
“Being at street level makes 
me feel grounded,” Cerruti 


x 


says. “And it’s easier to walk 
my cocker spaniel.” The chal- 
lenges were made immedi- 
ately evident to the design- 
ers, however: Natural light 
enters only through three 
large windows on a wall that 
faces south, to the street, and 
the windows on the lower 
level are partially submerged 
below the sidewalk. The dom- 
inant architectural feature of 
the main floor’s long, narrow 
open space, where the ceil- 
ings are fourteen feet high, is 





ABOVE: A 1920s vitrine showcases 
dishes and glassware in the dining 
area. “Next time,” says Cerruti, 
“Tl make the apartment one big 
kitchen.” RIGHT: Bray, Schaible 
and design associate Mitchell 
Turnbough, clockwise from left, 


with one of two Italian marble lions. 


“I cook a lot, and I give dinner par- 
ties that are casual,” says former 
restaurateur Cerruti. OPPOSITE: 
Neoclassical bronze candelabra 
atop the oak table illuminate the 
Zuber scene as it extends into the 
dining area. The black-lacquered 
tray is by Bray and Schaible. 





-foot-long party 
hout a single window. 

In deciding what they 
would do with the wall, Bray 
and Schaible and Mitchell 
Turnbough, their design as- 
sociate, first thought of paint- 
ing it with a trompe l’oeil 
mural to give the room a 
more visual dimension. “But 
a mural that length is dan- 
gerous,” Bray observes. “The 
scale is so large, and un- 
less you have Michelangelo 
around, it’s hard to see how 
it’s going to turn out.” 

The designers consulted 
wallpaper books from France. 
“You see landscape designs 
for wallpaper in the White 
House,” says Bray, “but the 
wall is usually interrupted by 
doors with pediments or 
windows with period drap- 
eries. Here was an opportu- 
nity to use wallpaper in a 
totally continuous way, like a 
painting. This is a very mod- 
ern application of it.” He and 
Schaible discovered a design 
originally created by Zuber 
in 1848 called Eldorado, after 
the mythical region sought 
by Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers. This colorful pano- 
rama, which features classical 
temples, Egyptian pyramids 
and Moorish-Gothic castles 
unlikely to be found in the 
New World, nevertheless pre- 
sents a captivating landscape 
at twilight. “The luminosity 
coming from it is amazing,” 
Schaible says. “When artifi- 
cial light hits that wallpaper, 
it just glows.” 

The paper is still printed 
with the old hand-carved 
pearwood blocks—1,554 of 
them for a single scene that 


continued on page 288 


For the master bedroom, the de- 
signers sustained the dramatic 
mood with a trompe l’oeil copy of a 
headboard originally in Venice’s 
Palazzo Sagredo and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
18th-century Ghiordes prayer rug 
is from Doris Leslie Blau. 
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- THE PRIVATE QUARTERS OF AMBASSADOR 
_ FELIX ROHATYN AND HIS WIFE, ELIZABETH 


i 


Interior Design by William Hodgins, AsiD 
Text by fudith Thurman 
Photography by Marina Faust 


hen President Clinton 
named Felix Rohatyn to 
succeed the late Pamela 
Harriman as ambassa- 
dor to France, he was also sending one of 
America’s most distinguished philan- 
thropists and art patrons to represent 
the United States—Rohatyn’s wife, Eliz- 
abeth. He is the man who rescued New 
York City from its financial crisis of the 
1970s and who has since been a prime 
mover in the city’s economic and cultur- 
al life. She was the first woman to chair 
the New York Public Library, and she 
has devoted her energies and prestige to 
the causes of literacy and education. 
The Rohatyns have a reputation for 
entertaining with great flair in a Park Av- 
enue apartment, at a compound in South- 
ampton and on a ranch in Wyoming (see 
Architectural Digest, June 1997). Their 
cultivation and worldliness suit them for 
the social rigors of Paris, but they are also 
a couple who treasure their private life. 
The ambassador’s residence, says Eliza- 
beth Rohatyn, “is a massive place that can 
seem foreboding,” and it definitely has 
skeletons in the armoires. The heiress 


Lert: A Neoclassical-style mansion 
on the rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
designed in 1839 by architect L.T. J. 
Visconti, serves as the American 
ambassador’s residence in Paris. 
Baron de Rothschild added wings 
in 1876. ABovE: Ambassador Felix 
Rohatyn and his wife, Elizabeth. 
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“We’ve created a comfortable private 
home within a large public resi- 
dence,” says interior designer Wil- 
liam Hodgins. Lert: “I kept the liv- 
ing room uncluttered.” Baker, Knapp 
& Tubbs velvet on painted armchairs. 
Scalamandré ottoman silk. Cowtan 
& Tout fabric on tufted chair. 


from New Orleans who commissioned 
the mansion in 1839—Baroness de Pon- 
talba—was shot by her noble father- 
in-law. In the 1870s the property was 
acquired by Baron de Rothschild, whose 
architect added two wings. His family 
lived there in splendor until they were 
forced into exile by the Nazis, who requi- 
sitioned the house as an officers’ club. 
Since 1948 the mansion on the rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré has belonged to 
the United States. It is surrounded by a 
serene garden of two acres embellished 
with sculpture by American artists, 
which “also makes a deluxe dog run for 
our new Labrador puppies,” Elizabeth 
Rohatyn says with a smile. The ambas- 
sador’s private quarters, however, were 
“awkwardly configured and imperson- 
al”—not conducive to the quiet suppers, 
intimate teas, family visits and weekends 
of reading that she believes are the nec- 
essary antidotes to an intense public life. 
“The rooms are all en suite, in the grand 


Asove: “The living room has very 
formal boiserie,” notes Hodgins. 
“Tt needed to be made warm and 
inviting.” Christopher Norman 
sofa chenille. Floral chintz, Lee 
Jofa. Brunschwig & Fils armchair 
trim. Osborne & Little braid on 
chair in foreground. Stark carpet. 


court style,” she explains. “But living in 
corridors, even corridors of power, is 
not for me. I wanted our private floor to 
be cozy and beckoning—to infuse it 
with a feeling of American informality.” 

Elizabeth Rohatyn did not have the 
luxury of fussing over her décor. A strict 
State Department rule prohibits an am- 
bassador’s spouse from starting to re- 
decorate the new home before the 
appointment has been confirmed. In the 
meantime she called William Hodgins, 
the Boston-based interior designer who 
had already done two houses and two 
apartments for the couple. After the con- 
firmation, he flew to Paris on their be- 
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half to “get a feeling for the rooms and 
their light,” and he conferred with Mark 
Hampton, who had decorated the pri- 
vate floor for Pamela Harriman and who 
was, he says, “utterly gracious” about fa- 
cilitating the transition. “The Harriman 
heirs were reclaiming all of the furniture, 
but he sent me the floor plans and swatch- 
es of the paint, carpeting and draperies.” 

The Rohatyns were relocating to Paris 
for three years, or at the most seven, and 
did not wish to pillage their permanent 
nest to feather their transient one. They 
were planning, though, to bring favorite 


Lert: “A series of doors, which 
forms an open hall through the 
apartment, begins in the small din- 
ing room,” says the designer. “The 
Rohatyns like to use it for enter- 
taining eight or fewer guests.” At 
left stands a 19th-century Louis XIV- 
style console desserte. Stark carpet. 


personal bibelots, a set of porcelain and 
a selection of art from their collection of 
old-master and Impressionist paintings. 
Hodgins and Elizabeth Rohatyn met in 
Boston and “worked hard,” he says, “on 
choosing a color scheme that was warm- 
er and more Furopean than their one at 
home.” They also agreed ona style that he 
describes as “an American take on En- 
glish country, with printed fabrics used 
discreetly and antiques mixed with com- 
fortably streamlined sofas and chairs.” 
As they were, in Elizabeth Rohatyn’s 
words, “starting from zero,” Hodgins 


Azove: “The main dining room is a 
central space with no natural light; 
it requires illumination by chande- 
lier and candles.” A paneled screen 
with a 19th-century Zuber wallpaper 
depicting an American scene faces 
the table, which is set with 19th- 
century Flight & Barr porcelain. 
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re’s little architectur- 
al decai he master bedroom, yet 
t does have three handsome French 
windows overlooking the garden 
and Paris,” Hodgins points out. 
Bennison floral fabric. Nobilis fabric 
and Kravet trim on bench. Brun- 
schwig & Fils trim on bergéres. 


and his associate, Lucien Allaire, toured 
the State Department warehouse in sub- 
urban Paris, where they found a cache of 
desks, commodes, armoires and tables. 
Some of the pieces, says Elizabeth Ro- 
hatyn, were “nice but undistinguished,” 
others surprisingly fine, including a 
signed eighteenth-century chair. 

In the high-speed course of the proj- 
ect, which took ten weeks from start to 
finish, Hodgins fulfilled his clients’ re- 
quest that he “maximize the privacy and 
simplify the flow of traffic” throughout. 
He also transformed a bedroom into a 
study and touched up the small dining 
room used for breakfast meetings or 
luncheons. “A good deal of state busi- 
ness is conducted here,” says Elizabeth 
Rohatyn, “because conversation is en- 
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couraged by the intimacy of the space.” 
The formerly “gloomy and claustro- 
phobic” main dining room now glows 
with illumination from lamps and can- 
dles. Hodgins resisted the impulse to 
overstuff the immense living room, pre- 
ferring to “flatter the shapely windows 
and lovely garden views,” he says. “And 
the Rohatyns’ art fits beautifully into 
the classical frame of the architecture,” 
ennobling the scavenged furnishings. 
The master bedroom, its proportions 
“humanized by tactile fabrics and soft 
colors,” notes the designer, has become 
an airy boudoir. 

When the job was finished, Eliza- 
beth Rohatyn threw a party for the 
artisans and the installers, who were 
“gratified and a little surprised,” recalls 
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William Hodgins, when their hostess 
made a thank-you speech in fluent 
French. “It was supposed to go from five 
to seven,” he says of the reception, “but 
it went on much longer. And when 
everyone left, it was my turn to be grat- 
ified and a little surprised. The hand- 
some but cold and empty rooms had 
come to life. Like the guests, everything 
in them felt happy.” 0 


Opposite: “The English-style drap- 
eries give the bedroom atmosphere,” 
Hodgins observes. “Marvelous 
light, a lovely view and our personal 
photographs make the room,” says 
Elizabeth Rohatyn. Schumacher 
drapery lining; Cowtan & Tout trim. 
Table fabric from J. Robert Scott. 
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raphic space,” James Magni 
says of the southern California apart- 
ment he designed for Lucia Moskal. 
“Within a rational enclosure you have 
baroque lines.” A curved screen de- 

fines the living and dining areas. The 
bentwood chair is by Alvar Aalto. 
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he serpentine curve, pro- 
claimed the “line of beauty” 
by artist William Hogarth in 
the eighteenth century, still 
has a potent allure. James Magni, a Los 
Angeles interior designer, exploited it 
to striking effect in a small contempo- 
rary apartment in southern California, 
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where he created an undulating gridded 
screen of maple to separate the living 
and dining areas. He then furnished the 
space with a sofa, an Aalto chair, a Le Cor- 
busier chaise longue, clear glass bench- 
es, and tables by artist Bob Trotman, all 
of which are also distinguished by sinu- 
ous contours. Even the dining table is 





designed with a piano curve. “It softens 
the modernity of the spare, rectangular 
rooms and the simple, neutral colors we 
chose,” says Lucia Moskal, the resident. 

Moskal, who has her own business 
near Los Angeles, preferred to live in an 
apartment, rather than a house, that was 
close to her office and afforded expan- 
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_ sive views. However, similar floor plans in 
_ the eighteen-story building persuaded 
_ her to search for ways to make her place 


unique. “I needed to be stretched in a 
design sense,” she explains. When Mos- 
kal began looking at Magni’s interiors, 
she was impressed by their architectural 
quality. “He showed an interest in more 


» Lert: “I didn’t want blinds or drap- 
eries,” notes Moskal. “Shoji-style 
screens let me enjoy the light.” 
Magni, who lacquered the walls 
and laid down maple floors, also 
created the curvilinear table. 
Larsen fabrics on dining chairs. 





than cosmetic surface effects,” she says. 
Magni received his architecture de- 
gree from the University of Nebraska 
and worked for architects in Dallas before 
opening his own firm, Magni Design, 
in 1988. Later he started a furniture 
and rug company, Magni Classic. This 
background explains his predilection for 
the early-twentieth-century architecture 
and furniture of Le Corbusier and Alvar 
Aalto. “I’m a modernist,” he says. “And 
the pared-down look is still the future.” 
Magni felt the L-shaped living and 
dining areas in the two-bedroom apart- 
ment should keep their identities but 
not be closed off from each other. By 
leaving them open and demarcated only 
by a lattice partition, he could take 
greater advantage of the view offered 
by the floor-to-ceiling windows. Mos- 
kal concurred. “The serpentine grid, 
aligned with a curved soffit above, 
works so well,” she says. “It’s transpar- 
ent, so you can see the city from the 
dining area through the living area.” 
Shoji-style screens replace draperies 
for the windows. “They provide a trans- 


BELOow: “I designed the bed and cen- 
tered it in the master bedroom so it 
would capture the view,” says Mag- 
ni. “The antique Madonna painting 
is a restful element amid all the 
modernity.” At left stands an Eliel 
Saarinen chair. Donghia bed fabrics. 


lucency along with a sense of privacy,” 
says Moskal. Sunlight filtered through 
the screens imparts a glow, while the 
lines of the rectilinear frames echo the 
grid of the room divider. “The apart- 
ment is meant to be a luminous box,” says 
Magni, who lacquered the white walls 
and ceilings to a pellucid sheen. “Clean- 
ness of line and purity of light make the 
space appear larger,” he points out. 

In the master bedroom, Magni fabri- 
cated a “bed-machine” of burl maple with 
a built-in shelf and lighting. The sculp- 
tural object occupies the center of the 
room. “We thought of putting it against 
the wall,” says Moskal, “but this spot has 
the best view.” Magni placed her writing 
desk, a linear black steel table, against 
the back of the headboard, adding to it a 
wood chair designed by Eliel Saarinen. 

William Hogarth favored the wavy 
line because it led the eye on a “wanton 
kind of chase” that gave pleasure to 
the mind. James Magni agrees. “The 
place has a harmony and order,” he says. 
“But the serpentine lines give it a note 
of whimsicality.” 0 
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AN UMBRIAN 
MASTERPIECE 


AN ARCHITECT RECLAIMS AN ABANDONED | | 
PIALIAN FARMHOUSE FOR FAMILY LIFE i | 
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“It was a challenge to retain the 
feeling of an old Italian farmhouse 
while making it comfortable and 
practical to live in,” says architect 


Pi F Domenico Minchilliiofa ruin he 
7] ' recently restored for his family. 
! A SO Nearconorim ele ean oied 
| overlooks a valley in Umbria. 








Architecture by Domenico Minchilli/Text by Nicholas Shrady/Photography by Simon McBride 


talian architect Domen- 

ico Minchilli and his 

American wife, Eliza- 

beth Helman Minchilli, 
are sitting beneath a pergola 
lush with Virginia creeper at 
their farmhouse on the out- 
skirts of Todi, in the Um- 
brian hills of central Italy. 
They are sifting through pho- 
tographs of the house tak- 
en eight years before, when 
they climbed a weed-choked 
dirt track to the crest of the 
hill to see the property for 
the first time. 

“The house hadn’t been in- 
habited for thirty-five years,” 
recalls Domenico Minchilli. 
“The roof had caved in, the 
interior was full of rubble, 
and the walls were on the 
verge of collapsing. It was 
less a house than a ruin.” 


“Still,” adds Elizabeth, “we 
knew we had found our prop- 
erty. After all, the house 
could be restored. What con- 
vinced us to buy was the view.” 

Stretching beyond the gar- 
den is a landscape of olive 
trees and vineyards, forests of 
oak and elm, far-off fields of 
wheat and sunflowers, and 
distant Umbrian hill towns 
of honey-colored stone and 
ocher-tile roofs. It is an ar- 
chetypal Italian country view, 
and one that the couple were 
determined not to let slip 
away. Before they were able 
to thoroughly enjoy the vis- 
tas, however, Domenico Min- 
chilli had to resurrect a house 
from the rubble. 

A good many architects 
might have been daunted by 
the state of the Todi ruin, but 


Opposite: “The focus of the liv- 
ing room is the fireplace, whose 
carved stone mantel dates to the 
seventeenth century,” says Min- 
chilli. “We use the room mostly in 
the winter months, when it’s cold 
and wet outside.” The Neapolitan 
urn is 19th century. 
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Top: A second living room seating 
area “is a bit lighter and has a view 
of the valley.” ABOvE: “It’s the only 
space where we left the original 
stone walls exposed,” he says of the 
dining room, which doubles as an 
entrance hall. The Arts and Crafts 
chairs and settee are English. 
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Opposite: A 17th-century Tuscan 


chair, a 19th-century Roman table ° 


and a Turkish kilim occupy a cor- 
ner of the master bedroom. The 
vase holds David Austin roses, one 
of the more than 40 varieties of old 
roses grown in the garden. 

















‘Tuis Pace: Handmade linen panels 
EY os eu w totes mee mat 
architect designed forthe guest 
bedroom located on the lowest lev- 
OM te esis eer nico ty 
very private,” says Minchilli. The 
PT aC Bee tit oe tert e 


Minchilli has made the res- 
toration of crumbling Italian 
country houses something of 
a specialty of his Rome- 
based studio. Before he took 
on his own house, he had 
restored scores of houses 
throughout the Italian coun- 
tryside, many of them for 
American artists and writers, 


including Al Held, Joseph 


Asove: “The pool was sited to take 
advantage of the view yet remain in- 
visible from the house,” he says. 
The paving, which was made with 
stones found on the property, and 
the dark bottom help the pool 
blend into the landscape. 


Kosuth and David Leavitt. 

“The projects 
taught me a great deal about 
the limitations and possibil- 


previous 


ities of these centuries-old 
the architect 
explains. “By the time it came 
to renovating my own place, 
I knew precisely what [ 
wanted, and I| had put to- 
gether an excellent team of 
native craftsmen who were 
well aware of my tastes and 
expectations.” 

But for raising the height 
of the second-floor roof, 
building a covered terrace off 
the master bedroom and an- 
other adjacent to the pantry, 
designing an independent 
entrance for the first-floor 
guest suite and lowering the 


stone houses,” 
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living room ceiling to create 
a sense of warmth, Minchilli 
did little to alter the struc- 
ture of the house. He rebuilt 
the interior walls with the 
original stone that lay strewn 
in situ; beams were rescued 
from another derelict house 
in the region; and old, weath- 
ered tiles were found for 
the new roof. 


“Both Elizabeth and I were 
set on preserving the time- 
less character of the farm- 
house,” he says, “but we also 
wanted to make the house 
comfortable and practical in 
a contemporary sense. From 
the start we knew that it 
wasn’t going to be an occa- 
sional retreat but rather a 
house that we intended to 
use year-round. We wanted to 
entertain here, too, because 
our Rome apartment is small.” 

Among the practical im- 
provements the architect in- 
troduced were double insu- 
lation, radiant floor heating 
and natural gas. Fireplaces 
were also installed. “In win- 

continued on page 288 


RiGcut: “In the summer the cov- 
ered terrace off the kitchen is 
where we eat our meals and spend 
most of our time when we’re not at 
the pool or working in the garden,” 
says Elizabeth Helman Minchilli. 
Restored 19th-century Italian gar- 
den chairs surround the table. 








Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, As1D 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Durston Saylor 
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are though it is tan’s Upper East Side in 1979, _ 
In Our increasingly when the designer and his | 
nomadic and style- clients were all jn their thir- 

changing society, ties. The clients’ children, then a 


certain design projects, like 
certain relationships, can de- 
velop a long and durable his- 
tory. Geoffrey Bradfield first 
went to work for the owners 
of a handsome and substan- 
tial apartment on Manhat- 


ABOVE: “My use of red was rather 
daring at the time,” Geoffrey Brad- 
field says of the entrance hall of an 
Upper East Side apartment he first 
worked on 19 years ago. “But the 
wall fabric still looks fresh.” The 
beige gauffraged velvet on the arch is 
from Clarence House. Stark carpet. 
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young, are now launched 
into the world (and living 
in apartments that Bradfield 
is also designing), but the 
residence has remained a 
kind of touchstone for every- 
one involved. “This was my 


RIGHT: Bradfield designed the 
arched window surrounds and dis- 
play niches in the living room. The 
painting over the Steinway piano is 
by Christo. Raw silk wallcovering, 
Interiors by Royale; Edward Fields 
carpet; Naga Antiques cinnabar 
tray tables and gold kimono box. 
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first sizable project in Amer- 
ica,” says Bradfield, who was 
born in South Africa. “T’ve 
grown up with it and with 
the family.” 

Located in one of New 
York’s premier buildings, 
which was designed in 1929 
by the great Rosario Can- 
dela, the apartment origi- 
nally belonged to the wife’s 
parents, and she spent her 
girlhood in its capacious 
rooms. It was a plum assign- 
ment indeed for the young 
Bradfield, who at the time 
was working for designer Jay 
Spectre. “The scale was SO 
much bigger than I was ac- 
customed to,” Bradfield re- 
calls, “although I like to think 
[ rose to the challenge. | 


Above: The living room features a 
painting by Helen Frankenthaler. 
“Most of my clients are collectors,” 
says Bradfield. The sofa pillows are 
made of kimono fabric. The lamp 
is Bradfield’s design. Carved 
cinnabar vases are on the glass- 
topped low table. 
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made some mistakes, but | 
also made some innovations, 
and a number of them have 
lasted. That, for me, has been 
particularly gratifying.” 
Working on a single proj- 
ect over nearly two decades 
enables a designer to take 
a long view, both of his 
own impulses and of the 
evolving aesthetic climate. 
When Bradfield started, up- 
holstered platforms and mir- 
rored tables were part of 
the period’s design vocabu- 
lary—and part of the apart- 
ment too. But he made design 
choices that are stil] firmly in 
place and that have stood 
up well over the years. Chief 
among these was his early 
guiding principle, which was 


RIGHT: John Baldessari’s 477; (with 
Motives and Reasons) dominates the 
dining room. A 19th-centur tal 
chandelier, from Nesle, ill 

the antique English table and chyai, 
from Kentshire Galleries. The an 
tique Savonnerie is from Stark. Old 
World Weavers horsehair on chairs. 
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The library’s chocolate-brown mo- 

hair velvet walls contrast with the 

wood tone of Bradfield’s shutters 

, and pedimented bookcases. A 19th- 
COTE mAU TE UECL an Te een ian 
the fireplace, Chinese-red low ta- 
bles from Naga Antiques rest on a 
carpet from Edward Fields. 
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to calibrate the interiors to 
the building’s architecture. 

“The apartment has a dis- 
tinct, if subdued, Art Déco 
flavor that I retained,” says 
Bradfield. “Yet at the same 
time I didn’t fee] enslaved 
by the style. I added Asian 
notes, since Déco itself draws 
on Asian influences, and clas- 
sical notes, because they’re 
timeless. I wanted to create 
an environment that would 
be elastic enough to embrace 
the clients’ art collection 


that lead to the living room, 
dining room and library. 

The living room is a good 
example of an assured de- 
signer building on the work 
of an assured architect. Can- 
dela’s proportions are gen- 
erous, his moldings strong 
and beautifully crafted and 
his use of symmetry unsur- 
passed. But Bradfield decided 
to relieve the room’s some- 
what insistent squareness by 
adding arched surrounds to 
the long, narrow windows 


“I ADDED ASIAN N OTES, SINCE DECO 
DRAWS ON ASIAN IN FLUENCES, 
AND CLASSICAL NOTES, 
BECAUSE THEY’RE TIMELESS.” 


while remaining warm and 
comfortable. The place is, 
above all, my clients’ home.” 

After nineteen years Brad- 
field’s original palette of 
beige and a red he calls cin- 
nabar is still intact, although 
some of the fabrics he used 
have since been replaced or 
upgraded. The contrast be- 
tween warm and cool tones 
sets a rhythm that begins 
in the entrance hall and con- 
tinues throughout the apart- 
ment. In the stairwell, for 
example, Bradfield uphol- 
stered the walls in cinnabar 
mohair velvet and carpeted 
the stairs in a similar hue, 
trimming the carpet with a 
black band that echoes the 
one in Candela’s marble floor. 
This pocket of fiery color 
is juxtaposed with the cool- 
cr tones of the gauffraged- 
velvet walls in the entrance 
hall, which in turn contrast 
with the red-lacquered doors 


A lithograph by Léonor Fini hangs 
in the master bedroom. Bradfield 
designed the Oriental-style chair 
and the brushed-steel writing desk, 
Coral silk wallcovering and ivory 
drapery fabric from Interiors by 
Royale; floral chintz on bed and 
chair from Clarence House. 


and reshaping Candela’s rect- 
angular display niches to 
match. He also designed the 
upholstered furniture, with 
lines that are palpably Déco. 
(The club chairs, which Brad- 
field named Steamer, became 
prototypes for his furniture 
line.) Chinese porcelain, lac- 
quered accessories and carved 
cinnabar vases and bowls con- 
tinue the Asian theme, as 
does the carpet, which is pat- 
terned after a Japanese tatami. 
In the dining room, Brad- 
field used a cantaloupe hue, 
applying a pigment that was 
first slapped onto canvas and 
then affixed to the walls and 
ceiling. “In New York you 
don’t customarily want to 
bring a ceiling down,” the 
designer explains, “but at 
nearly twelve feet, this ceil- 
ing needed a touch of low- 
ering.” Bradfield continued 
to strike his Asian/Déco note 
continued on page 290 







































































Text by Keith Kirsten/Photography by ferry Harpur 


or today’s Johannes- 
burger, the notion 
that a forty-two-acre 
private garden lies 
tucked against the sandstone 
and shale slopes that rise up 


from the solid-granite base of 


Parktown ridge might come 
as a surprise. Camouflaged 
from the freeway below by 
canopies of towering trees 
and woodland foliage, Brent- 
hurst could easily be mistak- 
en for a tract of virgin land. 
Yet the estate, which is sit- 
uated less than a mile from 
the heart of southern Afri- 
ca’s most populous city, has 
been described not only as 
the finest private garden in 
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GARDENS 


‘THE FLOWER 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


BRENTHURST’S EXTRAORDINARY LANDSCAPE 
FLOURISHES IN JOHAN NESBURG 


South Africa but as a nation- 
al treasure on a par with 
Kirstenbosch, the renowned 
national botanical garden in 
Cape Town. 

Brenthurst has remained 
intact largely through a for- 
tuitous combination of loca- 
tion and lineage. The prop- 
erty looks down onto the 
suburb of Saxonwold (origi- 
nally named Sachsenwald by 
Otto von Bismarck’s forester, 
George von Genth, who had 
been engaged in 1893 to 
plant three million trees there) 
and out across an undulating 
terrain that extends 
Krugersdorp in the west to 
the Magaliesberg mountain 


from 








range, some forty miles to the 
north, and the neighboring 
city of Pretoria in the east. 
The estate, with its gabled 
main house completed by 
Herbert Baker in 1906 (see 


Architectural Digest, October 


1985), has been home to the 
Oppenheimer family since 
1922, when Sir Ernest Op- 
penheimer purchased it from 
Sir Drummond Chaplin. The 
original owner, Edouard Lip- 
pert, had named the property 
Marienhof after his wife, Ma- 
rie. Oppenheimer had joined 
a London diamond firm at 
age sixteen for a wage of one 
pound a week before heading 
to Kimberley, South Africa, 





x 


AsBove Lert: Brenthurst was built 
on a ridge above Johannesburg in 
1906 and has been owned by the 
Oppenheimer family since 1922. 
The gardens, composed of ten ter- 
races, are renowned for their in- 
digenous plants. At right is a 1914 
cast of Renoir’s Vénus Victorieuse. 


ei 
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Starting in 1959, landscape design- 
er Joane Pim linked the house’s 
new terrace to the lawn and soft- 
ened the steep drop with winding 
paths and agchways covered in 
creepers. Flame trees, jacarandas, 
yellow lantanas and red marmalade 
bushes provide bursts of color. 


where he made his fortune 
in the diamond industry, 
founded the Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation in 1917 and 
by 1922 was ready to put 
down permanent roots. 

The location he chose was 
Brenthurst, as Oppenheimer 
renamed Marienhof, which 
had been originally described 
by its architect as favoring 
the design of a “beautiful gar- 


den with terraces, pergolas, 
water-pools and a natural 
rock-garden in the lichened 
rocks on which the house 
stood.” It would, however, 
take years for the gardens 
of Brenthurst to reach their 
full potential and absorb the 
diversity of species they 
boast today. 

During World War II, Sir 
Ernest and Lady Oppen- 


heimer turned over Brent- 
hurst to the Red 
equipping it as a fifty-bed 
hospital while they moved 
into a smaller house on the 
property. After the war the 
garden once again came into 
the spotlight, first under Sid 
Rogers, who, during his thir- 
ty or so years as head garden- 
er, softened Baker’s original 
steep stone terraces and built 


Cross 





the first waterfalls close to 
the house and on the kopje, 
or small hill, above it. 

The estate was enlarged 
over the years as land be- 
came available, and in the 
late 1950s, when Harry Op- 
penheimer (Sir Ernest’s son) 
and his wife, Bridget, moved 
into Brenthurst, substantial 
remodeling took place in the 
garden. The driving force 
behind this was Joane Pim, a 
pioneer of landscape design 
in South Africa. Her major 
structural revision was to link 
a new terrace outside the 
house to the lawns below. 

“Joane’s creative solution 
to reduce the steepness of 
the original steps from the 
house to the main lawn was 
to introduce two arched 
bridges,” says Bridget Op- 
penheimer. These, she adds, 
make it easy for her and her 
husband to take walks in the 
garden in the early morning 
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Asove: A nursery of yellow 
chrysanthemums, bluebells and 
forget-me-nots allows the estate’s 
gardeners to bring on plants early 
in the season and ensure an extend- | 
ed flowering period. Lert: Apricot 
and white water lilies float in the 
lily pond; cycads thrive at left. 


Opposite: A thatched pump house 
supplies and recycles water for the 
waterfalls on the kopje, or small 
hill, above the house. The old 
duck pond, one of the original gar- 
den areas, is shaded by a weeping 
willow, a pink orchid tree, a South 
African tree fern and a cypress. 





























or late afternoon—their fa- 
vorite times there. 


Her sweeping ramps in 
place, Pim went on to tackle 
the kopje above, developing 
it as an indigenous wild gar- 
den featuring banks of aloes, 
proteas, Cape flowers, Trans- 
vaal bushes and Namaqua- 
land daisies, as well as speci- 
mens from Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. 

A year before her death in 
1974, Pim was joined by Dick 
Scott, who was the estate 
manager and horticulturist at 
Brenthurst until his retire- 
ment earlier this year. Scott 
consolidated Pim’s work in 
the on-site nursery and in the 
semiformal planting, adding 
a new section on the eastern 
side, where he introduced 
conifer beds and a waterfall 
and pond. Scott extensively 
developed the wild garden, 
encouraging and matching 
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BRENTHURST HAS 
REMAINED INTACT LARGELY 
THROUGH A FORTUITOUS 
COMBINATION OF LOCATION 


AND LINEAGE. 


native plants by tempera- 
ment and ability to live to- 
gether, and it is now one of 
the outstanding features of 
Brenthurst. 

Arthur Mennigke, former- 
ly the principal horticulturist 
and district manager for the 
Johannesburg Metropolitan 
Council, now directs Brent- 
hurst’s forty gardeners and 
their three territories—the 
kopje, the east block and the 
main terrace. “Many of the 
staff have been here for 
decades,” Mennigke points 
out, “and they’re incredibly 
proud of what they have 
achieved. And they’re high- 
ly competitive too, which 
makes my job even more in- 
teresting!” He has already 
started to add his own sig- 
nature to the estate’s gardens, 
beginning with the addition 
of a rose garden section that 
will feature a selection of 





fragrant Old English roses. 

“T also want to open up 
some of the lovely vistas that 
I think have become a little 
too overgrown, and I want 
to start succession planting 
soon of new trees to even- 
tually replace some of the 
very old ones,” Mennigke ex- 
plains. “South Africans have 
become much more aware 
lately of the need to be wa- 
ter-wise in this dry country 
of ours, and I would like to 
see more water-wise indige- 
nous trees here and fewer 
thirsty exotics.” 

And what do the Oppen- 
heimers think of his plans? 
“We’re always happy to dis- 
cuss with Arthur proposals 
for the development of the 
garden, as we all want to 
make it even more lovely and 
interesting in the future,” 
says Bridget Opppenheimer. 
Mennigke’s responsibilities 


ABOVE LEFT: Set on the sixth ter- 
race is a traditional Cape Dutch 
bell that was rung to signal the end 
of the working day. Edwin Whit- 
ney-Smith’s 1911 sculpture of a 
young girl rests amid Louisiana 
irises and arums in a pond paved 
with crucibles used in gold mining. 





Two life-size Chinese storks stand 
by the pond on'the main lawn. 
Paths lead up past retaining walls 
and bridges to a pergola on the east 
side of the house. Pim used a for- 
mula of a 5-inch rise to a 16-inch 
step so the Climb could be accom- 
plished without pausing for breath. 


at Brenthurst also include 
hosting the numerous gar- 
den club groups, both local 
and international, that liaise 
with Bridget Oppenheimer 
months in advance for the 
privilege of visiting the pri- 
vate preserve. 

Dappled shade where 
Clivias and rhododendrons 
thrive; waterfalls cascading 
down natural rock into duck- 
friendly ponds; wide lawns 


hosting shapely conifers; 
flower beds and shrubberies 
screening a pretty cutting 
garden; bougainvillea and 
jacaranda trees shimmering 
with spring color; a wood- 
land of bluebells and fox- 
gloves, edged in spring with 
bright white annuals; a wood 
waterwheel and Japanese or- 
naments to add an Eastern 
touch; the rose garden; the 
English borders; Cape fynbos 


and a seasonal wash of neon- 
like color on the kopje; an- 
cient trees; an extraordinary 
cycad collection; evocative 
statuary; pathways made of 
slate, granite and even gold- 
bearing drill cores from the 
mines... Brenthurst is more 
than a garden. It is the pas- 
sion of a family and the dy- 
namic legacy of a mining 
magnate fully in tune with 
the environment. 0 
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Interior Design by Foel Hendler/Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Mark Darley 


very old house has its traces of 


earlier lives. In the case of a 
Renaissance Revival residence 
in San Francisco’s Marina dis- 
trict, those traces lead to composer 
George Gershwin and his brother, lyri- 
cist Ira Gershwin. In this centenary year 
of George Gershwin’s birth, the home 
of Michael and Jean Strunsky elegantly 
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A GERSHWIN RHAPSODY 


MUSIC MEMORABILIA SETS THE STAGE IN SAN FRANCISCO 





incorporates prize Gershwiniana into 
its interiors, from a perfectly restored 
1907 Steinway baby grand piano to por- 
traits painted by the composer himself. 

The house was built in 1929 by an 
Italian architect for a fellow country- 
man and then moved in 1934 when its 
neighborhood was torn up to create ac- 
cess roads for the Golden Gate Bridge, 


An Italianate house built in San 

Francisco in 1929 was relocated — 
across from the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Now owned by a relative of Ira 
Gershwin’s, the house was restored 
by designer Joel Hendler to high- 
light its detailing. Lerr: The en- 

trance hall has a Smith & Watson 
desk. Edward Fields stair runner. 










Opposite: “We preserved the liv- 
ing room’s gold-leaf stenciling,” 
says Hendler. Near Kenneth Ar- 
mitage’s Standing Figure, 1953, isa 
1907 Steinway that George Gersh- 
win often played, one of the pieces 
that Michael and Jean Strunsky in- 
herited from the brothers’ estate. 
Kashan carpet from Soraya. 


which was then under construction. 

How the Gershwin brothers—quin- 
tessential New Yorkers—ended up in 
San Francisco, if only in spirit, is a saga 
that began with their migration to Los 
Angeles in 1936. In George’s case, the 
stay proved cruelly short: He died of a 
brain tumor at the age of thirty-eight, 
less than a year after setting foot on 
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“THE HOUSE IS RENAISSANCE 
REVIVAL. WE WANTED 
TO COMPLEMENT THAT FACT 
AND NOT FIGHT IT” 
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Lert: “George bought the 1919 
Modigliani,” says Michael Strun- 
sky, whose aunt Lee married Ira 
Gershwin. “Its authenticity has 
been questioned, but I have a great 
warmth for it.” Clarence House 
fabrics. Baker sofa, side chairs and 
console. Yale R. Burge low table. 


ABOVE: On a Regency desk are a 
copy of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor presented posthumously to 
the Gershwin brothers in 1988 by 
President Reagan, a Tony for Crazy 
for You and a guest book filled with 
celebrity signatures from a hotel 
owned by the Strunsky family. 





Californian soil. But Ira stayed until 
his own death in 1983. After the death 
of his wife, Leonore “Lee” Strunsky, 
in the early 1990s, some Gershwin ef- 
fects passed on to Michael Strunsky, a 
nephew of Lee’s, and his wife, Jean, 
owners of the San Francisco house. 

For years the Strunskys had made 
their home in a beloved bungalow only 
blocks from their current house. Jean 
Strunsky was determined that even if 
her possessions were to become grand- 
er, her way of life would not. “I came 
from such an informal house, and I’m 
an informal person. It was important 
that the house be comfortable.” 

Enter Joel Hendler of Hendler De- 
sign in San Francisco. He had worked 
on various commercial projects with 
Michael Strunsky, who had been the 
head of a large Bay Area construction 
firm. Hendler designed the interiors in 
1985 when the Strunskys first moved in; 
after they undertook a major renova- 
tion and seismic upgrade in 1992, he up- 
dated his design. Before long his life, 
too, had become intertwined with the 
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Opposite: A portrait of Lee’s sister 
Emily Strunsky Paley that George 
Gershwin painted in 1933 hangs in 
the dining room. At left is a Nogu- 
chi sculpture; at right is a head 
from Bernard Maybeck’s Palace of 
Fine Arts. Sanderson wallcovering; 
Manuel Canovas chair fabric. 


AsovE: For the master bedroom, 
Hendler incorporated an Italian 
country commode and a Han 
Dynasty vase lamp that also came 
from the Gershwin estate. Table by 
Quatrain. Clarence House drapery 
and pillow fabric; Manuel Canovas 
bedcovering; Edward Fields carpet. 


Gershwins: After Ira Gershwin’s death, 
Hendler renovated his widow’s house in 
Beverly Hills; later he did the offices of 
the Ira and Leonore Gershwin Trusts in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Hendler’s goal was to accommodate 
his unpretentious clients while paying 
homage to the building’s grandeur. Its 
timeworn opulence set the design agen- 
da. “The house gave us lots of clues,” 
he says. “It’s Renaissance Revival. We 
wanted to complement that fact and not 
fight it.” Much of its charm lies in its 
crafted details. Almost every surface had 
been refined, from the carved capitals 
set between the living room’s arched 
windows to a floral ceiling mural dating 
to 1929 in the octagonal breakfast room. 





He spent a great deal of energy reveal- 
ing what was already in place. He also 
“added a myriad of details to bring the 
house back to a classical feel,” as he 
puts it, such as the eighteenth-century 
French pavers that he used for the 

breakfast room and kitchen floors. 
When Hendler first turned his atten- 
tion to the living room, its gold-leaf de- 
tailing had been tarnished by decades of 
cigarette smoke. He hired the San Fran- 
cisco firm of Peirano & Peirano to re- 
store both the faux mosaic on the upper 
wall and the gold-accented coffered 
ceiling. Taking his cue from the crafts- 
manship, he used textured fabrics, in- 
cluding what he calls the room’s “key 
continued on page 292 
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A large cylindrical element sepa- 
coe Rose em C Bien Raion hee 
ing area in a Chicago apartment 
designed by Tigerman McCurry 


CHICAGO 


A PLAY OF CURVES AND 
CORNERS IN A CONTEMPORARY 
LAKESIDE APARTMENT 





Architecture by Tigerman McCurry 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz 
| OOS LN SL LL 


Architects. Finished with metallic 
encaustic, it contains a powder 
room on one side. Aluminum disks 
add interest to the maple floor. 











{ everal years ago a 
client of the Chica- 
go architectural firm 
Tigerman McCurry 
asked Stanley Tigerman if 
she should buy an apart- 
ment that consisted of two 
units on the fiftieth floor 
of a Kohn Pedersen Fox 
building on Michigan Av- 
enue. The upper floors of 
the sixty-six-story tower of- 
fer magnificent views; below 
are luxurious shops and 
restaurants. The building, in 
fact, is one great enclosed 
vertical urban neighborhood 
that serves its community’s 
every need. 

Tigerman’s client was par- 
ticularly enthralled by the 
apartment’s vistas. To the 
north she could see past 
the Gold Coast all the way 
to Lincoln Park. Her east- 
ern exposure faces the John 
Hancock building and, be- 
yond it, Lake Michigan. To 
the west a panorama of low- 
rise buildings extends for 
miles. But the apartment it- 
self was unfinished and awk- 
wardly laid out. 

“I consulted Stanley to 
find out if he could recon- 
figure the space and make it 


ABove: The gallery’s curving soffit 
“reinforces the movement through 
space,” says Stanley Tigerman 

(top). A small bar was built into the 
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work,” she recalls.“I told him 
I wanted the apartment to be 
spectacular, like the views.” 
Tigerman assured her that 
the raw space she was consid- 
ering could be transformed, 
so she bought it. 

As the project began, how- 
ever, several drawbacks were 
discovered: The residential 
portion of the tower has the 
same floor plan as that of the 
lower stories, which are oc- 
cupied by a hotel and are not 
well suited for private use. 
The principal living space 
within the 4,800-square-foot 


cylinder. Among the client’s con- 
temporary artworks are a sculpture 
by David Anthony and paintings by 
Kay Rosen, rear left. 














——— 
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In the living/media area, the cylin- ones, to convey the apartment’s 
der houses a television set. Glass size,” says Tigerman. Murano 
shelves and lacewood cabinets glass and a Daum piece designed 
serve as room dividers, “but open by Jean Cocteau are on display. 
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[he dining area is an open space ebony dining table is a glass sculp- 
that offers views of Lake Michigan. ture by Dale Chihuly. The column 
Frosted-glass doors lead to the is silver-leafed for a shimmering 
breakfast room. On the macassar finish. Chair leather from Edelman. 
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“IT TOLD HIM I WANTED THE APARTMENT TO BE 
SPECTACULAR, LIKE THE VIEWS,” SAYS TIGERMAN’S CLIENT, 


apartment is a vast loft, nine- 
ty-one feet long and thirty 
feet wide, but with a stan- 
dard apartment-height ceil- 
ing. Six ten-foot-wide win- 
dows on the north wall serve 
poorly as a background for 
the customary placement of 
furniture and art. Tigerman’s 
former associate, architect 
Richard Dragisic, who col- 
laborated with him on the 
project, put it plainly: “When 
you have a loft that is too 
deep and long for its eight- 
foot ceiling, and more than 
half of it is windowed, it isn’t 
really all that nice.” 

‘Tigerman’s first task was 
to divide the huge space in- 
to domestic-scaled areas. He 
created four distinct zones: 
an entrance gallery that al- 
so serves as a long passage- 
way connecting each of the 
separate wings; a fifty-nine- 
foot-long living/media/din- 
ing area; and two sets of 
enclosed rooms with doors 
—a library and office to the 
west and a breakfast room 
and kitchen to the east. The 
client’s master suite is adja- 
cent to the kitchen. The full 
length of the loft is visible 
only when the frosted-glass 
doors of the library and 
breakfast room at opposite 
ends are opened. 

“I planned the apartment 
so that my client’s life fol- 
lows the sun,” explains Ti- 
german. “She can watch the 
sunrise from her bedroom, 
breakfast room and kitchen 
and the sunset from her of- 
fice and library.” 

In the center of the living/ 
media/dining zone, Tiger- 
man designed a wide cyl- 
inder-like volume that di- 
rects the flow of movement 
throughout the otherwise un- 
divided space. Tucked within 
this form are a tiny powder 
room that opens onto the 
entrance gallery, a bar (ad- 
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jacent to the dining area) and 
a television set, the focus of 
the media area. 

This convex and concave 
architectural element so ef- 
fectively punctuates and en- 
hances its rectilinear context 
as to suggest the curved walls 
and stairs of Mies van der 
Rohe’s ‘Tugendhat House or, 
more specifically, the seg- 
mented arcs of his unbuilt 
Court House project of 1934. 
Tigerman acknowledges the 
influence. “Mies’s intention 
was to heighten the spatial 
power of his rectangular 
forms by introducing their 
opposite,” he says. “What is 


Lert: The library is an intimate 
space with warmer tones. “The 
bookshelf grid creates a uniform 
ground for a variety of books and 


BELow: “The private areas have a 
more enclosed feeling,” says Tiger- 
man. He positioned the master 
suite facing east, toward the rising 
sun and Lake Michigan. The paint- 
ing is by David Salle. Pillow fabrics 
from Bergamo; flanges on small 
pillows from Randolph & Hein. 


present in my client’s apart- 
ment is generally minimal 
and rectangular, so I too in- 
troduced curves. If her new 
place has a controlling archi- 

tectural idea, this is it.” 
Beyond Mies, the strongest 
influence on the design was 
the personality of the client: 
“I told Stanley that my apart- 
ment was to be contempo- 
rary in style, as elegant as 
could be, but livable,” she 
says. “I didn’t want the high- 
tech look with industrial ma- 
terials. | wanted warm woods 
and luxurious finishes.” “She’s 
from Peru,” says Tigerman, 
continued on page 291 


objects,” says Tigerman, whose 
client also collects textiles and 
Peruvian antiquities. “I wanted 
to display her connoisseurship.” 
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hen Earl A. 
“Rusty” Pow- 
ell III was 
appointed di- 
rector of the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., in 1992, he and his 
wife, Nancy, bought a house 
on an appealing block in 
Georgetown. Its sidewalks 





# were hard-burned brick, and 


WF its curbs were granite; tracks 
a conjuring up long-gone trol- 
tH leys gleamed along the cob- 
we bled street. | v 
«The house itself, however, 
was far less appealing. The 
first time Nancy Powell, a fi- 
nancial planner, walked into 
it, she suffered claustropho- 
bia and had to leave; she re- 
turned because the location 
and price were right and, in 


™ her words, “I had success- 


fully renovated plain-vanilla 
houses in the past.” 

Only a few beams remained 
of the original Federal struc- 
ture. “The house had been 
through a lot of campaigns,” 
Rusty Powell acknowledges. 
“It needed immediate atten- 
tion to its most egregious 
battle scars.” Previous own- 
ers had stripped the rooms of 
their original moldings and 


v 


Opposite: “The house had a very 
pleasing facade when we first saw 
it,” National Gallery of Art director 
Earl A. “Rusty” Powell III (above, 
with his wife, Nancy) says of his 
Federal-style home in Washington, 
D.C. “But once you stepped inside, 
it was a different story.” 





BRUCE KATZ 


Architecture by Hugh Newell Facobsen, FAIA 
Text by Susan Sheehan/Photography by Robert Lautman 


doors, and the kitchen had 
not been updated since the 
1940s. The Powells found a 
contractor to remodel the 
kitchen and do a few other 
“essential cosmetic upgrades”: 
Moldings were restored, hol- 
low-core doors were replaced 
with solid ones, French doors 
were added to the living 
room, and a redwood deck 
was built that would expand 


the room in good weather. 

Despite these changes, the 
couple still had a house that 
was inadequate for the en- 
tertaining Rusty Powell’s po- 
sition required. The rooms 
were too small: The dining 
room seated six—eight at 
most. The living room mea- 
sured sixteen by twenty feet 
and had a displeasingly low 
eight-foot ceiling. After sev- 


A FEDERAL CASE 
IN GEORGETOWN 


EXPANDING A VINTAGE TOWN HOUSE FOR THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


eral years of crowded dinner 
parties and cramped func- 
tions, the Powells finally de- 
termined that it was time to 
add on to their home. 

Rusty Powell telephoned a 
Georgetown neighbor, Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen, the Amer- 
ican architect he admired 
most. He knew that Jacobsen 
had learned his craft by work- 
ing on a hundred houses in 
Georgetown, where he has 
lived since 1957. But he al- 
so knew that Jacobsen had 
not done a house there for 
almost thirty years. Instead, 
he had been building hous- 
es throughout the United 
States and abroad at a rapid 
clip. Powell asked him to rec- 
ommend a promising local 
architect he might talk to 
about an addition. 

“Talk to me,” Jacobsen told 
him. “I’m tired of getting 
on and off airplanes, and 
my wife is delighted when 
I work in Washington.” A 
happily surprised Powell com- 
missioned Jacobsen shortly 
thereafter. 

During an early session 
with the Powells, Jacobsen 
told them, “Every house has 
to have one great room, one 






















































































“THE TRICK IS 
TO BLEND AN 
EXTERIOR THAT 
IS HISTORICALLY 
RELEVANT WITH 
A MODERN 
INTERIOR.” 


‘Oh my God’ room. I’m go- 
ing to give you a room that 
will stop everyone in their 
tracks, and we'll take it from 
there.” From that initial meet- 
ing grew the design for what 
was to become Jacobsen’s 
stunning three-story addi- 
tion for the rear of the house: 
a sleek, dignified annex fea- 
turing sand-finished stucco 
on the bottom level, brick on 
the two upper stories and 
three glazed openings pet 
floor that flood the interior 
with sunlight. 

From the street, one enters 
through the old part of the 
house into the new living 
room, actually the second 
level of the addition. This 
great room is a delightful 
surprise, as light and airy as 
the front rooms are small and 
dark. thanks in large part to 
Jacobsen’s use of glass. The 


rear wall’s central aperture 


measures four by ten feet; 
the side ones are each three 
by ten feet. From the outside, 
these side openings appear to 
be simple windows in the 
stately Neoclassical facade, 
but on the interior one sees 
that they are in fact floor-to- 
ceiling doors leading onto 
small balconies. “The trick is 


“If you wanted to see the garden 
before, you had to walk out onto 
the deck,” says architect Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen. His three-story 
addition opened the rear of the 
house to the surrounding views, 
such as the one from the new sec- 
ond-floor living room. 
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“When you wake up in the morn- 
ing, the bedroom is absolutely 
flooded with light,” says Nancy 
Powell. “It automatically puts you 
in a good mood.” The bedroom’s 
windows feature hidden opaque 
blinds. Jacobsen designed the desk 
and egg-crate bookcases. 


to blend an exterior that is his- 
torically relevant to George- 
town with a modern interior,” 
Jacobsen says. 

The new living room’s di- 
mensions are twenty by thir- 
ty feet; its ceiling is ten feet 
high. Jacobsen takes pride in 
its generous proportions, al- 


lit ae 


aan a bit / 


though his goals went well 
beyond merely expanding the 
old living room’s size. By elim- 
inating the redwood deck 
that the Powells had added in 
1992, as well as the existing 
rear masonry wall, he was 
able to dramatically increase 
the role of natural light in 





the room’s character, letting 
in much more of it and si- 
multaneously giving the room 
an unobstructed view of the 
garden through its three 
glass panels. 

Along one living room 
wall are built-in egg-crate 
bookcases (they flank the 





wall like bookends); a con- 


temporary recessed slate fire- 


place, over which Jacobsen 


has put a free-floating wood 
mantel (a tip of the hat to tra- 


_ dition); and a bar and enter- 


tainment system that open 
and close with pocket doors. 


_ A Helen Frankenthaler litho- 


RIGHT: An é@xisting family room was 
unified stylistically with the rear ad- 
dition. A 1974 Helen Frankenthaler 
print hangs above the mantel. At 
left are a pair of 1960 Charles Pol- 
lack chairs; the Windsor chair is 
from the library of Williams Col- 
lege, Rusty Powell’s alma mater. 


graph, Mirabelle, hangs above 
the mantel; a Walker Evans 
photograph, Southern Church, 
is above the bar. The living 
room is filled with comfort- 
able sofas and club chairs up- 
holstered in neutral fabrics, 
marking the influence of in- 
terior designer Kate Stamps, 
who worked with the Powells 
to complement Jacobsen’s 
motifs of light and space 
throughout the addition. For 
the oak floor, Rusty Powell 
says, “we looked at Oriental 
rugs, but the ones we liked 
that were the proper size for 
the room were out of our 
price range.” They eventual- 
ly decided on sisal, which, he 
notes, “is not only handsome, 
it’s bulletproof.” 

The living room’s other 
long wall offers much-need- 
ed gallery space for at least a 
portion of the Powells’ col- 
lection of classic twentieth- 
century photographs. Most 
of the couple’s artworks had 
to be placed in storage when 
they moved to Washington 
from Los Angeles, where Rus- 
ty Powell was director of the 
Los Angeles County Muse- 
um of Art from 1980 to 1992. 
While there, he was ethically 
obligated to offer the muse- 
um any artworks he bought 
for himself. More often than 
not, the museum was only 
too happy to buy the works 
of his choice. But since the 
museum didn’t have an ex- 
tensive photography collec- 
tion during most of his di- 
rectorship in Los Angeles, 
Powell was inclined to buy 
photographs, which he and 
Nancy loved, knowing he 
would probably be able to 
keep them. Some of his fa- 


vorite photographs now grace 
this wall, among them a Car- 
tier-Bresson, an Ansel Adams 
and a Berenice Abbott. 

On the bottom level of the 
new addition, next to a fami- 
ly room Jacobsen reinvented 
in the image of the other new 

continued on page 293 








ABOVE: “Now I prefer entering the 
house from the back,” says Rusty 
Powell, remarking on the addition’s 
elegantly balanced facade of brick, 
glass and sand-finished stucco. “I 
park in the rear garage whenever I 
can, just so I can walk in from that 
direction and take another look.” 















































“Because of the open layout, the 
rooms needed to relate to each oth- 
er,” Marjorie Shushan says of her 
clients’ residence in Bridgehamp- 
ton, New York. Ricut: “The main 
section of the house is an old barn, 
which previous owners had moved 
from Pennsylvania and enlarged.” 


look on the interior of a 

house or an apartment 

that I’m going to work 

on as an empty stage,” 
says New York designer 
Marjorie Shushan. “While I 
paint, do the lighting, bring 
in fabrics and furniture, I feel 
as if I’m putting on a play— 
I’m creating a story. There 
has to be drama and, at the 
end, resolution. It has to be 
complete, with the clients 
happy and in place.” 

For a recent project in 
Bridgehampton, New York, 
Shushan was handed drama 
right off the bat. The prop- 
erty that her clients, a Man- 
hattan couple with two 
young children, had bought 
was an old barn that had 
been moved a number of 
years before from Pennsyl- 
vania. “Most of the interior 
was open,” she says, “and it 
was dark. With that height 
and all of that dark wood, 
there was what I call ‘nega- 
tive space’ that had to be 
dealt with before this would 
be a comfortable place in 
which to live.” 

A large kitchen and a mas- 
ter bedroom had been added 
to two sides of the barn, and 
the haying floor had been 
closed in to make an en- 
trance hall. Otherwise it was 
twenty-five feet straight up 
into the gloom—very ro- 
mantic if there were a hay- 
mow and this were a D. H. 


Lert: Seating arrangements near 
the brick fireplace define the living 
room. Spindle armchair and stool 
from Newel Art Galleries. Stark 
carpet. RiGHT: Wood poles create a 
rustic ceiling for the dining room. 
Cowtan & Tout sofa and chair fab- 
ric. Bennison floral pillow fabric. 


A HAMPTONS 
BARN RAISING 


INTRODUCING LIGHT AND COLOR 
TO A FAMILY’S RUSTIC HOME 


Interior Design by Marjorie Shushan 
Text by Feffrey Simpson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 











‘Although it’s a country house, it 

; sophistication,” says Shu- 
shan. BELOw: An antique French 
wine holder rests on top of an En- 
glish oak wardrobe in the dining 
room. The papier-maché reindeer 
is from the Philippines. Chair 
leather from Mimi London. 


Lawrence novel, but hard to 
use for a living room, dining 
room and study. 

One of the first things 
Shushan did was to contact 
lighting expert Clark John- 
son of the firm Johnson 
Schwinghammer. “You can 
only use a certain number 
of lamps,” explains Shushan, 
“and in any case the darkness 
would swallow up light at 
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normal floor level rather 
than reflecting it. We had to 
have light up in the beams, 
directed correctly.” 

“We put high-pressure so- 
dium lights, which have a 
yellow glow, on the beams 
under the roof and pointed 
them both up and down,” 
says Johnson. “They brought 
out the tones of the wood 
and created a climate of 


Ricut: “The master bedroom is 
the only space where we put in 
draperies,” Shushan points out. 

A circa 1830 painted wood bench 
stands at the foot of the bed. Deco- 
rators Walk floral crewel drapery 
fabric. Profiles bed. Side tables 
from Richard Mulligan. 


warmth. Then we put low- 
voltage spotlights on mid- 
range beams that cut through 
the glow and highlighted 
areas such as the mantel and 
groups of furniture.” 

The wife, while she went 
along with Shushan’s plan to 
brighten the setting, liked 
the flowing space. “For me, 
the Hamptons are synony- 

continued on page 294 
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“The residents like to use it for the lawn to the cutting garden and 
daytime and evening gatherings,” the swimming pool. At the far end 
Shushan says of the wide covered of the deck is a screen porch at- 
sun porch, which looks out over tached to the master bedroom. 
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sculpted as fine 


porcelain.” 
—Entertainment Weekly 
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“A jewel... This novel will 
plunge you into New York 
City in the turbulent year 
of 1917 and will keep 
you enthralled.” 
—The West Coast Review 
of Books 


“A morality tale that moves 
inexorably from start to 
jarring finish...Ephron deftly 
evokes the social divisions 
and jittery excitement of 
World War | America.” 
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CASTLE IN THE SKY 





continued from page 200 

be like no other, however, and not on- 
ly because of its size and scope. The 
owners felt strongly that they want- 
ed to create a setting appropriate for 
their collection, which also contains 
paintings and Wiener Werkstatte piec- 
es. And even though the owners told 
Siris and Coombs to create an environ- 
ment that put their collection first, they 
were equally emphatic about wanting 
“a place where a family could live,” 
says the husband. 

To these conflicting demands was 
added a third, courtesy of the New York 
City Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion, which was that the new architec- 
ture meld comfortably with the old. No 
one disagreed with that, but architects 
and clients felt that there was little that 
could be called distinguished about the 
original architecture of the Clarendon— 
only Hearst’s mansard set it apart. 

Siris and Coombs kept the man- 
sard—they had no choice—but they 
restored it, improved its lines and made 
it the centerpiece of a new structure 
that coexists gracefully with the original 
building. A solarium on the top, which 
is the third floor of the apartment, 
serves as a kind of pediment for the 
fagade, focusing it and weaving the 
mansard into a larger composition. On 
the “inland” side, the new construction 
is covered in stucco painted a rich rusty 
orange with green trim; viewed from 
the terraces, it connotes both rural Tus- 
cany and a Roman hideaway. 

Inside, the spatial arrangements are 
intricate. The mansard, which actually 
formed only the upper half of Hearst’s 
tapestry hall, has a fifteen-foot-high 
living area at one end and a master 
bedroom of equal height at the other. 
In between, the central portion of the 
apartment is divided into two levels, 
with the husband’s study, the master 
bath and the daughter’s room on the 
first floor, and guest bedrooms and the 
wife’s study above. A two-story-high en- 
trance hall, paneled in lacewood, ties 
the levels together. On top of all of this, 
like a pilothouse looking out to the riv- 
er, is the glass-enclosed solarium with 
its expansive outdoor decks. 

The solarium is relatively sleek and 
modern, and it is the only area that does 
not contain any of the family’s antiques. 
“This is where I told Peter and Jane they 


could do what they want,” the husband 
says. The solarium’s tone is nevertheless 
understated, and it blends well with the 
more formal lower floors, where the ar- 
chitecture leaves no doubt that the 
owners’ collections have led the design. 
This becomes clear upon arrival: The 
entrance hall and stairs have been de- 
signed as an homage to the Wiener 
Werkstatte in general and to Koloman 
Moser in particular. An extraordinary 
desk by Moser has pride of place in 
the room, along with a sterling-silver- 
and-glass vitrine by Carl Otto Czeschka 
and a Tiffany chandelier. “The Moser 
desk has a very strong geometric pat- 
tern, and it determined the pattern of 
the paneling on the walls and the shape 
of the stair,” says Jane Siris. “The room 
is more geometric than the rest of the 
apartment, but its detailing is restrained 
to be consistent with the furnishings.” 
To move from the geometries of the 
Wiener Werkstiatte to the florid, lyrical 
lines of Art Nouveau is a visual leap, and 
the architects have made the transition 
by using a series of abstract details that 
are carried through the apartment— 
most notably the stair and balcony rail- 
ings, floor grilles and wood floor inlays 
in a curving, reedlike motif that Siris 
and Coombs have dubbed sea grass, a 
pattern evoking Art Nouveau but never 
slavishly imitating it. 
Siris and Coombs were also helped 
by what might in other circumstances 
have been a problem—the way in which 
Hearst’s old mansard curves inward. 
“We knew the mansard was the primary 
space, and we couldn’t change the 
curve,” says Coombs. “But it felt right 
for the lines of Art Nouveau. So we du- 
plicated the curve on the other side 
of the living area and made the whole 
room feel like the hull of a boat or a 
space in an ocean liner. ‘The apartment 
now reflects both its. presence on the 
river and the furnishings within it.” 
Nautical and Art Nouveau is hardly 
the most common combination, but 
the result is serene and sumptuous and 
altogether appropriate. “I sometimes 
think the best moment in our jobs is the 
moment before the owners’ things ar- 
rive,” says Peter Coombs. “But if this 
one looked good empty, it really came 
together when the furnishings arrived. 
It looked better than ever.” 0 
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Artist: Dave McGary 
Media: Bronze with Patina & Paint} 
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Hearts of Conviction depicts a Lakota warrior of the Stronghearts Society, and his wife in a quiet and tender moment with thoughts of th 
future on their minds. His mind is focused on the battle to come but his heart is committed to the protection of his family and the trib 


To learn more about this work and other Dave McGeary 
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Now At Substantial Savings For A Limited Time. 


For the name of a participating dealer call 800.253.5345 
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Getting your heart's desire can't be 


assured by spending a small fortune. Or by the 
promises of a “custom” cabinetmaker. 


The gratification you seek is found only in 


America’s last practitioner of the art. 


See the adjacent listing for your 
nearest Authorized Rutt Dealer. There 
you can see the latest Rutt folio - 100 
pages of design ideas from homes all 
over the country. Or send $15 to Rutt 
Custom Cabinetry, Dept. AD, P.O. Box 
129, Goodville, PA 17528. To order with 
VISA or MasterCard, or Discover send 
your name, address, phone number, 
card number, and expiration date. Or 
call 800-420-7888. To fax your order, 
use 717-445-3708. We'll send your 
folio within 5 working days. 
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continued from page 217 

the winter season the room-size safe, 
lined with boxes that once held an em- 
peror’s treasure of emeralds, rubies and 
diamonds, stood empty. In the aban- 
doned gallery, the paintings of nymphs 
on the ceiling were peeling; the cracked 
walls still reeked of stale cigar smoke. 
By 1970, in an effort to enter the mod- 
ern world, the hotel had added air-con- 
ditioning and convention facilities, but 
it never regained its former glory. 

The Breakers has long been con- 
trolled by the Kenan family, relatives of 
Mary Lily Kenan, the third wife of 
Henry Morrison Flagler, and in 1990 
they committed $75 million to a com- 
plete renovation. They entrusted Var- 
ney with the decoration of the main 
lobby, the loggias and the oceanfront 
guest rooms and suites as well as 
with refurbishing the 9,600-square-foot 
Venetian ballroom. 

“My vision was to complement a Re- 
naissance environment by the seashore, to 
cteate an image of what Florida should 
be,” says Varney, who was influenced by 
“memories of the old Twentieth Centu- 
ry-Fox movie sets, of the glamour of 
movie stars like Joan Crawford and 
Gloria Swanson, of ivory accessories, 
lush bedspreads, polished wood, of Dor- 
othy Draper’s oversize cabbage roses.” 

In a bold acknowledgment of Flori- 
da’s tropical climate, Varney chose a 
palette of seafoam green, aqua, sand 
and pale yellow. In the main lobby, 
sheer draperies are set off by the bur- 
nished wood. Palm fronds and bright 
flowers are printed on cushion fabrics. 
Even where Varney uses velvet, the sea- 
blue and palm-green colors look tropical. 

Antique furniture has been added, in- 
cluding a massive Spanish oak table that 
stands in the lobby and a mahogany 
bar, from Caxton Hall in London, that 
now dominates the Tapestry Bar. In the 
lobby, loggias and restaurants, Varney 
recommended that the hand-painted 
ceilings be restored in Tuscan colors: 
blues, siennas, creams and pinks, high- 
lighted by gold leaf. 

Among recent additions is the Flagler 
Club, twenty-eight deluxe rooms with 
special services, including those of a 
concierge. There are fourteen tennis 
courts and two eighteen-hole golf 
courses. (The first, completed in 1896, 
is the oldest in Florida.) The beach club 








THE BREAKERS 


has a massive pool, a kiddie pool, beach 
cabanas and an outdoor and an indoor 
restaurant. Personal trainers, fitness 
classes and massage are available. Of the 
seven Breakers restaurants, only one re- 
quests a jacket and tie. 

This is a generation on the go—the 
average stay is now three days—and 
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Carleton Varney’s design reflects their 
energy, esprit and vision of luxury. “Do- 
ing a resort hotel is like doing a Broad- 
way show,” Varney says. “Each season 
you need a new production, something 
more for people to see. We’re constant- 
ly refreshing The Breakers—offering 
new insights into the Florida of today.” 0 
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continued from page 224 

stretches fifty feet. The pattern stopped 
two feet short of the wall, but Bray and 
Schaible solved the problem by putting 
twelve-inch repeats at each end. “The 
tableau is so big, the eye doesn’t take it 
in,” says Schaible. 

Before this panoramic backdrop Bray 
and Schaible clustered an intriguing ar- 
ray of artifacts and objects on shelves, 
tables and pedestals. “The three-dimen- 
sional quality of the mural expands the 
perceived width of the room,” Schaible 
points out. “The layers of art objects 
create another landscape in front of the 
painted one.” A marble head copied 
from Michelangelo’s David, a drawing 
of the owner’s mother as a young girl 
and various bronzes by Rodin, Maillol, 
Degas and others “add to the depth of 
field,” Bray notes. “You don’t know 
where the objects stop and the picture 
plane begins.” 

Several large-scale pieces, such as a 
mahogany birdcage designed to resem- 
ble a Renaissance church, bronze gar- 
den urns, Italian marble lions, Neoclas- 
sical bronze candelabra and a 1920s 
vitrine, heighten the dramatic effect. 
Nothing in this robust assemblage 
looms higher than about six feet, how- 
ever. “You need a datum, an imaginary 
ceiling, where it all stops at approxi- 
mately the height of the tallest person, 
so there is a void or dark sky above,” ex- 
plains Bray. “It brings a sense of order 
to the chaos below. 

“We could have used every trick we 
know to make this apartment seem light 
and airy,” he continues. “But it would 
have still been a major problem with 
only three windows on a short wall. So 
we decided just to turn it into a magical 
stage set.” By painting the ceiling and 
walls the aubergine hue, they replicated 
the sfumato effect of old masters’ paint- 
ings. “The dark aged reds and greens in 
those paintings are so sensuous,” says 
Bray. The deep green to which he al- 
ludes turns up in effulgent floor-to- 
ceiling velvet draperies that screen 
Cerruti’s open kitchen from the dining 
and living areas. 

Near the kitchen stretches a ten-foot- 
long oak dining table, around which are 
placed bentwood bistro chairs salvaged 
from one of Cerruti’s restaurants, Sum- 
merhouse. “I am a bit nostalgic,” she 
says, “but I do prefer the chairs’ light- 
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ness and informality.” The seating in 
the living area conveys the same casual- 
ness: Six wicker chairs formerly in the 
living room of her Park Avenue apart- 
ment have been grouped around a table 
piled high with books. “They add to 
that indoor-outdoor, porchlike ambi- 
ence, along with the urns, lions and 
mural,” says Schaible. “You can pretend 
you're in a garden in Italy.” 

Throughout, the floors were painted 
with white deck enamel to bounce the 
light upward; in the lower-level bed- 
rooms, white was the choice for most 
walls and ceilings as well. The exception 
is the master bedroom. There too Cer- 
ruti longed for the theatrical whimsy 
that pervades the upstairs, and this time 
she made a special request for “some- 
thing Italian.” Bray and Schaible had 
the idea of designing a headboard, 
which Cerruti asked them to make 
“playful.” So Bray satisfied both re- 
quests by going over the top: a trompe 
oeil headboard copied from the eigh- 
teenth-century Venetian bedroom of 
the Palazzo Sagredo, which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. “We 
used to sketch the room at the Met 
when we were students at Parsons,” says 
Schaible. A crimson bedcovering and a 
folding screen further establish the 
mise-en-scéne. Cerruti wrapped ex- 
posed sprinkler pipes with gold thread 
and fastened plaster putti on them here 
and there: “We didn’t want the room to 
seem too serious,” she says. 

The overall result is an arresting 
combination of design ideas manipulat- 
ed with thoughtful intent and humor. 
“It seems as if this is an extreme digres- 
sion from the Bray-Schaible minimalist 
approach,” says Mitchell Turnbough. 
“But it really is no different in its re- 
liance on certain underlying principles.” 
Robert Bray agrees but then adds, 
“When you give up the tried-and-true 
ways of doing things, it’s scary. Your 
peers can say you've sold out to surface 
effect.” He is revealing a modernist’s 
guilt, stemming no doubt from his days 
as an architecture student. Yet he quick- 
ly recovers: “Bucky Fuller once said at a 
lecture, ‘If you’re not making mistakes, 
then you’re not doing anything.’” His 
statement may sound a bit disingen- 
uous: Anyone seeing this apartment 
knows no mistakes were made. 0 
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ter, when some of the other houses in | 
the vicinity are closed for the season, | 
we're here, warm and cozy,” says Eliza- | 
beth Helman Minchilli. “This is a house | 
for all seasons.” 
While the exterior of the Todi resi- | 
dence respects the spirit and form of an 
Italian country house, in the interior, | 
the couple indulged a more cosmo- 
politan sensibility. Others might have 
insisted that the design elements be 
exclusively Italian. Not so the Min- 
chillis. “In fact, when it comes to choos- | 
ing between a foreign item and an | 
Italian one, be it fabric, a piece of fur- 
niture or a work of art, Domenico al-_ 
most invariably opts for the foreign | 
object,” his wife notes. | 
“The danger of slavishly decorating a 
house with indigenous pieces—and I. 
believe this is true in Italy or anywhere 
else—is that the interiors all begin to” 
look alike,” Minchilli insists. “The com- 
bination of furniture and decorative de- | 
tails here is much more our style; it’s a | 
reflection of our distinct backgrounds, 
our travels and our whims.” p 
The Minchillis’ sense of style is, apart. 
from being refreshingly eclectic, one of | 
resourcefulness. When it came time to 
finish the walls throughout the house, 
Domenico created a composite of raw | 
pigment, brick powder and plaster that | 
gives the walls a warm, sienna-like hue. | 
He designed the beds in his daugh- | 
ters’ room and the guest suite, and 
fashioned the fireplaces and mantels 
in the kitchen and living room from odd 
slabs of stone. | 
For her part, Elizabeth Helman Min- 
chilli has made the garden surround- | 
ing the house bloom with more than 
forty varieties of old roses. She has also 
developed a fascination for the millen-— 
nia-old ceramic art of the region and 
recently published Dexuta: A Tradition — 
of Italian Ceramics. — 
Domenico Minchilli will no doubt 
continue to seek out and restore the 
fine stone houses that dot the Italian 
countryside, but none, it seems safe 
to predict, will approach the unique 
style that marks his own Todi retreat. 
“T wouldn’t even be able to re-create 
this look for a client,” admits the archi- 
tect, “nor would I want to. If we’ve 
achieved something singular, well, that’s 
just what makes it ours.” 1 
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Asove: New: Replicated directly from the Conseil Chamber of 
Louis XV, Versailles, to a smaller scale for today. Shown on an 8' wall 
by 34" wide. Side panels are 15" wide. Can be extended to any height. 
These designs come in sections allowing varying combinations. 
Example: Mirrored panel is composed of only FOUR parts: Top, 
bottom and the side linears. Simple installation. Can be painted prior 
to installation. Assembling time: 22' wall: 14 days including colour. 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 
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= Fill “3,000 Chairs” with 
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= Tomorrow’s Designers 

r 

Ce The New York Design Center, Honorary Chair John Saladino and 
E Architectural Digest invite you to support World Studio Foundation at “3,000 
—- Chairs,” a benefit bash and silent auction of artworks and fine furnishings. 
a 

_ World Studio Foundation is the nation’s first organization devoted exclu- 
Nae sively to encouraging social responsibility in the design/arts industries. 
ey During 1998, World Studio Foundation received over 3,000 inquiries from 
— talented students of art, architecture and design regarding the foundation’s 


scholarship programs. Funding for only 20 scholarships was available. 


Heip fill the 3,000 empty places with the talent of tomorrow while enjoying 
cocktails, hors d’oeuvres and a chance to bid on works donated by celebrated 
artists and designers as well as home furnishings donated by NYDC showrooms. 


Thursday, November 19 

6:30 to 9:30 pm ¢ The New York Design Center 
200 Lexington Avenue ¢ New York, NY 
Tickets: $100 in advance, $125 at the door. 


Nae 
5 | _ New York 


DC Design 
Center 


To reserve tickets or for more information, 

please call (212) 336-1317, ext. 13. 

Co-sponsors include the 

Caribbean Tourism Organization, Honda and Rado. 


Construct with Rutt 


Join Architectural Digest and Rutt for a 


cocktail party and seminar on “The Ease of Remodeling.” 
Dates and locations: 


RUTT of CHICAGO 
Tuesday, October 27 ¢ 3:00-5:00 pm * Rutt of Chicago Showroom ® Suite 13-160 
The Merchandise Mart ¢ 200 World Trade Center Chicago * Chicago, IL 
RSVP to Ed De La Vergne (312) 670-7888 





RUTT of D.C. 
Thursday, November 5, 1998 © 6:00-8:00 pm 
Design House at the Washington Design Center 
300 D Street, $.W. ¢ Washington, DC * RSVP to (202) 554-6190 


RUTT of NYC 


Tuesday, November 10, 1998 © 6:00-8:00 pm © Rutt of NYC 
150 E. S8th Street, 9th Floor © NY, NY ¢ RSVP to Jennifer Mones (212) 752-7888 


Fabric of Hope 


The Carlisle Collection, specializing in direct sales of fine women’s apparel, has 
developed a program to benefit the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer 
Foundation. All proceeds from sales of a specially-designed scarf featuring the 
Komen trademark pink ribbon curl and a floral bouquet motif will be donat- 
ed to the foundation’s efforts to eradicate breast cancer. For information about 
the program, call (212) 246-4275 or visit the Carlisle website at 
www.carlislecollection.com. 
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by stenciling a subtle band of triangles |’ 


in a border on the parquetry floor, | 


which could derive as easily from the | 
background in a Japanese print as from | 
a piece of Déco furniture, and design- | 


ing a “cracked ice” pattern for the mir- 
ror. The antique English dining table 
and chairs provide a European con- 
trast—and replace the apartment's orig- 
inal mirrored table. “This is one of the 
advantages of working on a project 
long term,” Bradfield observes with a 


smile. “You recognize when things be- 








come dated, and you can make a change.” | 


The library has remained fundamen- 


tally intact since Bradfield first de- | 
signed it. There the interplay between | 


light and dark is evident in the way 


Bradfield contrasted the brown of the | 
walls (which are covered in mohair | 


velvet) and ceiling (which is painted to 


match) with the mellow woodwork of | 


the pedimented bookshelves and wain- 


scoting, all of which were part of Brad- | 


The contrast between. 
warm and cool 
tones sets a rhythm 
that begins in the 
entrance hall and 
continues throughout 
the apartment. 


field’s original plan for the space. “I be- 
lieve that you can derive a kind of energy 
from these pairings,” says the designer. 
“They help to bring an interior alive.” 
Despite their disparate origins, the 
apartment’s classical arches and pedi- 
ments, Déco and Asian references, and 
contrasting colors remain well integrat- 
ed and, after many years, surprisingly 
fresh. Geoffrey Bradfield suggests that 
when design is pure, it tends to last. “In 
the seventies and eighties, things were a 
little overdesigned,” he notes. “Over- 
designing wasn’t wrong so much as 
expressive of the period. But ancient 
motifs, elegant textures, solid colors 
and objects of quality from any cen- 
tury or culture can always come together, 
and they will always endure. Simplicity,” 
he adds, “stands outside of fashion.” 
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continued from page 273 


“and she loves the brilliant colors of 
that sunlit world. She collects Peruvian 
antiquities, knows fabrics, cares about 
surfaces and textures. I knew that I 
should design a place for her in which 
her aesthetic interests would be very 
much on show.” 

Tigerman used opulent materials and 
rich textures to subtly distinguish the 
various spaces. The first finish one sees 
upon entering the apartment is the 
sheen of the cylinder’s wall. This effect 
was achieved with transparent metal- 
lic encaustic, which was applied and 
wiped eight times over a coat of black 
pigment. All the curved surfaces, except 
for some silver-leafed columns, share 
this lustrous finish. 

The entrance gallery has a soffit four 
inches lower than the skim-coated con- 
crete ceiling it joins, making the latter 


‘Tigerman 
acknowledges Mies’s 
influence. “This 
apartment is minimal 
and rectangular, so 
I introduced its 
Opposite: curves.” 


seem higher. “A Frank Lloyd Wright 
trick,” Tigerman says. A row of little 
spotlights embellishes this area, further 
defining it as a place of passage. 

In the breakfast room and kitchen, 
the walls and cabinetry are finished in 
a cool gray shade, in strong contrast 
with the warm colors of the rest of 
the apartment. Tigerman chose these 
soft, mistlike tones in response to the 
metallic expanse of Lake Michigan. 

“Everything about this apartment 
was designed precisely for this client,” 
says Stanley Tigerman. “All the idiosyn- 
crasies relate to her.” The architect had 
never used encaustic before, for exam- 
ple, nor had he employed shimmering 
finishes as an overarching theme. “She 
had lived in other houses that were tru- 
ly opulent; here I tried to unify and re- 
duce but still keep the surface interest. 
It was a real jump, but she was wonder- 
fully responsive.” 0 
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continued from page 265 

fabric”—an iridescent wool weave in 
shades of amber and burgundy—for the 
sofa and a striped moiré in light blue 
and burgundy for the contemporary 
chairs. “We found the fabric, and then 
we found the rugs,” he says. “The use of 
area and Persian rugs was integral to 
that Old World feel.” 

A touch of civilizations past is also 
provided by the view from the living 
room windows, which overlook the 
Corinthian columns of the Palace of 
Fine Arts, a San Francisco landmark that 
was designed by Bernard Maybeck as 
part of the Panama-Pacific Internation- 
al Exposition of 1915. 

While most of the furniture is new, 
the art tends to early modernism, such 
as a pastel of a theater scene by poet 
Max Jacob, a friend of Picasso’s. “We 
had some art we had inherited over the 
years that had formed a backbone of the 
house,” Michael Strunsky says. Among 
them are works from George Gersh- 
win’s own collection, ranging from Af- 





rican art acquired in the 1930s to a 
Modigliani portrait of a young woman 
that provides a focal point for the liv- 
ing room. The painting was bought on 
Gershwin’s behalf in Paris in the late 
1920s, and its authenticity has since 
been called into question. “It may have 
been started by Modigliani, but it wasn’t 
finished by him,” Michael Strunsky ex- 
plains. Even so, “the painting has an 
emotional content for me,” he adds. “It 
was in my aunt and uncle’s house in 
Beverly Hills. It looked down on all 
the exceptional people—John Huston, 
Harold Arlen, Humphrey Bogart—who 
passed through from 1941 to 1983.” 

As for the Gershwin memorabilia, the 
bulk of which came to the Strunskys 
after Lee Gershwin’s death, Hendler 
knew it so well from the Gershwin 
home in Beverly Hills that he could su- 
pervise its positioning long distance. 
The living room’s baby grand piano was 
once owned by Lee’s sister Emily Paley 
and was frequently played by the com- 
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poser. Other mementos, including a 
copy of the Congressional Medal of | 
Honor awarded to the Gershwin broth- | 


ers, are displayed on a Regency desk in 


the living room. Hendler consolidated 4; 


some material in a first-floor hallway, 


creating a gallery of humorous works: A jj; 


self-portrait by Zero Mostel shows the 
actor in full rant, imitating a senator; Ira 
Gershwin weighs in with a sketch (the 
original of which is in the Library of 
Congress) of himself in his underwear. 

George Gershwin’s Mexican-inspired 
portrait of Emily Paley—an adored, 
lifelong friend for whom he wrote the 
famous line, “A warm day in June could 
take lessons from you”—is, according to 
Michael Strunksy, “the largest and, I be- 
lieve, the best painting that George ever 
did.” Gershwin is said to have persuad- 
ed the fiery Mexican artist Frida Kahlo, 
then living in New York, to give his sub- 
ject a costume for the sittings. 

An unexpected bonus was the discov- 
ery of one of Maybeck’s original figures 
for the Palace of Fine Arts. Though the 
figure was crumbling, the head was sal- 
vaged and now gazes angelically sky- 
ward from a dining room sideboard of 
Hendler’s design. 

The owner who had the house trans- 
ported “wanted the view, and it cer- 
tainly is a great view, but the house is 
backward on the lot,” notes Michael 
Strunsky, who, as trustee for the Ira and 
Leonore Gershwin ‘Trusts, now man- 
ages Ira Gershwin’s musical estate. The 
building’s orientation had some odd 
consequences, such as a few rooms that 
overlook neighboring houses. Since the 
Strunskys wanted privacy but didn’t 
want to cover any windows, Hendler’s 
solution was to have designs etched into 
the windowpanes on one side of the liv- 
ing room, allowing in light but keeping 
the outside world at bay: 

Thanks to double-paned windows, 
even the ebb and flow of tourist buses to 
the Palace of Fine Arts—now a science 
museum and a theater—takes place in 
silence. “It’s fun to look out of the liv- 
ing room windows and see all these peo- 
ple,” says Jean Strunsky. For his part, her 
husband sounds almost proprietary as 
he contemplates the Maybeck structure 
across the way, complete with swans 
gliding across an ornamental lake. “We 
consider it our front yard.” 0 
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spaces, he added an all-purpose room 
the Powells required for entertaining— 
one that would definitively address 
their spatial shortage by seating up 
to twenty-four at three round tables. 
Above the high-ceilinged great room, Ja- 
cobsen gave the Powells a new master 
bedroom. It is large and bright, with 
two square windows on either side of a 
central oculus; all three can be closed 
off with hidden electric shades. The 
Powells also gained a new master bath 
and a new laundry room. The old laun- 
dry room had been in the basement, a 
location both Jacobsen and the Powells 
viewed as impractical. “It’s foolish for 
laundry, most of which comes from the 
top floor, to make a six-story round- 
trip,” Nancy Powell says. 

The Powells live almost entirely in 
the Jacobsen addition. “We don’t save 
the great room for entertaining,” says 
Rusty Powell. “You could sit there from 
morning until evening watching the 
light gradually change and never want 
to leave. It’s a perfect place for us to 
have a cocktail and listen to music most 
evenings we’re at home.” Their new 


By eliminating the 
deck and masonry wall, 
Jacobsen dramatically 
increased the role 
of light in the living 


room’s character. 


bedroom, says Nancy Powell, “feels like 
a tree house, from which, when we’re 
reading in bed, we can see the lights of 
Arlington and watch thunderstorms 
passing down the Potomac.” 

The grace with which Hugh Newell 
| Jacobsen has integrated this contempo- 
_ rary addition with the house’s original 
character marks a triumphant return to 
his youthful proving ground. “I truly 
believe that Georgetown is the most 
civilized place in the United States,” Ja- 
cobsen says. “It’s an elegant village. To 
work there again and to maintain the 
domestic scale of the street and not 
violate its architectural principles was 
very rewarding.” 0 
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THE SCIENCE OF COOKING™ 
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_ “Steve's swing 
is beautiful. 
It’s very simple, 


no frills, 


efficient.” 


—Nick Price, Golf Digest 





PGA Championship 
winner Steve Elkington 
shares the five basic 
secrets behind his elegant, 
accurate, immensely 
powerful swing: the grip, 
setup, backswing, down- 
swing, and tempo. (But 
remember, you have to 
provide the practice!) 


Includes special 
flip-book sequences 
showing Steve with 
the driver, six iron, 


and sand wedge 


ON SALE IN OCTOBER 
A Ballantine Hardcover 
The Ballantine Publishing Group 


www.randomhouse.com/BB/ a a 
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A HAMPTONS BARN RAISING 





continued from page 282 

mous with an open lifestyle,” she says. 
“Most of the year we’re in a city that’s 
very vertical—you have to take an ele- 
vator to get a quart.of milk. In the 
barn I enjoy being able to see sev- 
eral living areas at once, and I like to 
wander easily through the rooms and 
the outdoors.” She thus requested that 
there be no draperies in any of the 
rooms, to underscore the idea of be- 
ing in a natural space and to facili- 
tate movement between the interior 
and the gardens. 

A certain need for privacy was met 
by enclosing two bedrooms downstairs 
and placing two bedrooms, connect- 
ed by a balcony, above them. “It was 
Marjorie’s idea,” says the wife, “to make 
the two upstairs bedrooms the chil- 
dren’s rooms and have the down- 
stairs ones be for guests. That way 
the children could climb up to their 
own hangout.” 

A ceiling of loose wood poles stretch- 
ing from beam to beam above the 
dining room completed the rustic de- 
lineation of living areas. Then it was 
time to bring in the furniture. “Because 
we didn’t have walls or draperies to 


games and the quilts,” says Shushan. | 

“Marjorie had me go to every folk | 
art show in New York,” the wife re- | 
members. “At one of them she told 
me she had put aside an Adirondack- 
style table made of roots for me to look 
at. As far as I could see, it was a tree 
trunk. “This is it?’ I said. Marjorie 
replied, “Trust me.’” 

As their relationship developed, 
the wife saw that Shushan had a great 
eye, particularly for what she calls 
“character pieces.” A mirror framed 
in twigs, for example, was acquired — 
for the living room mantel. Shushan | 
also found a series of six paintings by | 
artist Vito Acconci; three sections are of | 
the American flag. 

The wife achieved a coup of her | 
own by retrieving the dining table. “I'd _| 
seen the table, which is oak and enor- 
mous, when we were first considering | 
buying the house,” she says. “I didn’t | 
say anything at the time, however, and 
the previous owners sold it. After we 
moved in, I realized only a piece that 
massive would work in such a unique 
space. I was able to track it to an auc- 
tion house in Chicago, I bid for it 


“In the barn I enjoy being able to see 
several living areas at once.” 


define and soften the living areas,” Shu- 
shan says, “the furniture groupings 
were particularly important. 

“I wanted a specific sophisticated 
country look,” she continues. Her pri- 
mary elements were upholstered furni- 
ture and color. “The workmen who 
reconstructed the rooms in the barn had 
left an American flag hanging inside, 
and we kept it there as a theme,” she 
explains. “We used blue, the wife’s fa- 
vorite color, and red; and we added 
green, the color of the potato fields be- 
yond the rear garden.” The wife con- 
curs. “These are the colors of the 
Hamptons,” she says. 

Shopping for furniture and objects 
proved to be a collaborative effort 
—and just plain fun—for both de- 
signer and client. “My personal stamp 
is to gather appropriate antiques, such 
as the horse weathervane that came 
from upstate New York, the carnival 


- 


over the phone, and it returned to 
where it belonged.” 

When the table arrived, Shushan 
found an Arts and Crafts—style oak cab- 
inet in her native New Orleans and 
English Aesthetic Movement chairs in 
New York to accompany it. The dining 
room was now complete. 

It was this kind of back and forth, 
based on Shushan’s expertise and imagi- 
nation in dealing with the unusual 
space, that allowed the barn to be fin- 
ished—or, as she would say, the drama 
to come to its resolution—in such a sat- 
isfactory way. 

“The place lets the family be to- 
gether and live casually as they wish,” 
says Marjorie Shushan. “They asked me 
back for a visit not too long ago, and I 
was delighted to see the extra layer of 
books and magazines and new games 
that’s added when people are comfort- 
able in their home.” 0) 





Pacific Design Center 8687 Melrose Ave., West Hollywood, CA 90069 


The West Coast’s largest 
resource of fine traditional 
and contemporary furnishings 
for your home and office. Over 
150 showrooms feature an 
exclusive selection of furniture, 
fabrics, floorcoverings, lighting, 
wallcoverings, art, kitchen and 
bath products, decorative 
accessories and European and 
Ewe ie (Oe 


Don’t miss IdeaHouse 98”, 
Villa Verona, and the new 
contemporary IdeaHouse™ to 
debut March 1999. Both 
homes showcase the latest 
oleae eee meh irl Ke 
home technology. 


Visit Pacific Design Center 
and we'll help you design an 
award winning environment of 


your own. 





Hollywood, CA 90069 





MAGNI CLASSIC INC. GIATI 


Suite - G690 Suite - G692 
Tel: 310-657-1486 Fax: 310-657-1664 Tel: 310-659-9924 Fax: 310-659-9925 


MIRAK, INC. 


Suite - G690 
Tel: 310-657-1486 Fax: 310-657-1664 





COSTA COLLECTION 
Suite - G694 
Tel: 310-854-4466 Fax: 310-854-6677 www.sandracosta.com 
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SIMON BIGART NAURELLE FURNITURE & LIGHTING 


Suite - B609 Suite - B411, B425 
Tel: 1-800-428-2817 Fax: 310-659-8751 Tel: 310-855-2855 Fax: 310-855-0722 


COOPER-PACIFIC KITCHENS RODRIGUEZ & CO. 


Suite - G299 Suite - G276 
Tel: 310-659-6147 Fax: 310-659-1835 Tel: 310-360-0899 Fax: 310-360-0898 
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THE BRADBURY COLLECTION | VAN VECHTEN FURNITURE 
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bulthaup 


There’s no mistaking an original. 


More and more, people wish to plan 
their kitchen as the true center of the 
home environment. 


It should incorporate the use of natural 
materials appropriate to each area — 
wood, stainless steel, glass — to create 
a truly individual yet highly functional 
living and working space. 


Kitchens by bulthaup 


A commitment to the principles 
of good design 


At bulthaup, we are committed to the 
principles of excellent design, 

quality and durability. It shows in the 
materials we use. It is visible in the 
simplicity of form. It is recognized in 
the craftsmanship, dependability 

and beauty of our kitchens. In Europe, 
the name bulthaup has come to stand 
for consistent excellence in design. 


If you are looking for unique 
contemporary kitchen design, visit 
bulthaup’s showrooms in California 


bulthaup los angeles 
Telephone 310 288 3875 
Fax 310 288 3885 


bulthaup la jolla 
Telephone 619 456 8530 
Fax 619456 8540 




























































































age ade ade abe 
How Great Are Your 


Great Ourpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 


special haven where you can escape. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own backyard. Install a pool, 
remodel an existing one, add a spa 
or create a fantastic garden. Call 


today for an on-site consultation. 





Elegant Designs for Living 


Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 


www.gardens-pools.com 


To the trade. 


graceful arcs of water glow tr the cast light of the pool house >} 


310.854.1916 323.272.1230 














DO EVERYTHING... LUXURIOUSLY. 




















It’s late in the afternoon of another splendid day. 
The sun is beginning to settle, and so are you. You venture 
into The Living Room, the perfect place to partake of that 
most civilized repast, afternoon tea. You and your companion 


THE PENI 
aE BEVER LY 
Se OF) 





sink into a luxurious sofa and savor the surroundings — rich 
antiques, fine art and, beyond the sweeping windows, the lush 
green gardens. You have indeed arrived somewhere quite 
special. The Peninsula Beverly Hills. 


NSULA 


HILLS ® 


(Fie Diamand 
st@QGrr 
hoard 


9882 Little Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 90212 For reservations call (310) 551 2888 or (800) 462 7899 
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With thousands of searchable recipes from Gourmet and Bon Appétit magaz 


kitchen know-how for just about any occasion, you will be able to dine with the | 



































TO he RAD 


COMMANDING 
REPLICAS 


uigi Rossi can tackle 

any type of reproduction 

job,” says Thomas 
Bartlett, recalling how a client 
of Rossi’s who was hosting 
Princess Margaret ona U.S. vis- 
it needed 30 extra gilt chairs to 
match her 18th-century set— 
on short notice—and he came 
through. Rossi, who restored 
churches in Rome, employs 50 
craftspeople at his San Fran- 
cisco workshop. His staff will 
restore or reproduce almost 
anything, from chinoiserie to 
antique mirrors, and he has ex- 
pertise in water gilding, painted 
finishes and veneers. Bartlett 


(right, at the workshop) recently 
commissioned an 18th-century- 
style cabinet. Rossi Antiques, 71 
Williams Ave., San Francisco, 
CA 94124; 415/671-1144. 
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WILL MOSGROVE 


Empire Armchair and 
Hepplewhite Side 
Table, right, from 
McKinnon and Harris 









WROUGHT WITH TRADITION 


heir furniture has a tradi- 

tional silhouette, but with 
a modern countenance,” New 
York designer Thomas Jayne 
says of the wrought aluminum 
tables and chairs from McKin- 
non and Harris in Virginia. 
Will Massie and his sister, An- 
nie Harris Massie, studied old 
furniture forms, specifically 
late-18th-century and early- 
19th-century pieces belonging 
to their grandparents, and they 
invoke Hepplewhite and Em- 
pire motifs in their creations, 
which nonetheless have matte 
silvery surfaces. The Empire 
Armchair has scrolled arms and 
a back and seat of bars of alu- 
minum. The square Hepple- 
white Dining Table is topped 






THE ART 9] 
OF THE FLOOR: 


WE has made wood floors | 

for dozens of high-profile 
clients, from the Philippe | 
Starck—designed Asia de Cuba | 
restaurant in New York to the 
Getty Center (AD, Dec. 1997), 4 
where DWF President William | 
Mangan restored and installed 
400-year-old oak floors from | 
a French castle. In residences, 
Mangan uses a variety of woods _ 
for floors or embellishments, 
such as a hallway medallion 
(below). DWF, 212/971-0226. 
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with strips in a pattern that re- 
sembles a parquetry floor, and a 
side table has a top of concen- 
tric circles. McKinnon and 
Harris, P.O. Box 4885, Rich- 
mond, VA 23220, 804/358-2385; 
DelGreco, 232 E. 59th St., New 
York, NY 10022, 212/688-5310. 






COURTESY MCKINNON AND HARRIS 


continued on page 298 
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COURTESY BERGAMO 








TO the RADE 


IN THE SHOWROOMS 


® Cowtan & Tout 

A new addition to Chicago’s de- 
sign community in the Mer- 
chandise Mart is the flagship 
Cowtan & Tout showroom 
(312/644-0717), which carries 
fabrics and wallpapers from 
Colefax and Fowler, Larsen, 
Jane Churchill and Manuel 
Canovas as well as its own line. 
(The space [right] had been the 
Larsen showroom, which Cow- 
tan & Tout acquired last year.) 
Colefax and Fowler continues 
its tradition of quintessentially 
English fabrics with the Eve- 
sham group of floral voiles and 
lightweight weaves. There’s also 
Linley, a damask based on a 
19th-century French document. 
Jane Churchill’s new collection, 
Gazebo, consists of cottons and 
voiles printed with floral images. 


COURTESY COLEFAX AND FOWLER GROUP 














Coraggio’s new dam- 
ask Aubusson, right, 
and Linen Velvet in 


® Coraggio achieve with linen) and comes 
Several new fabrics at Coraggio _in ten colors, among them 


light raisin, far right Textiles (212/758-9885) repre- mocha, pomegranate, sage, light 
i sent a range of design styles. raisin and quartz (a pale yellow). 
Avila, below, anew Linen Velvet, made in France, Clodagh uses it on her furni- | 
cotton-and-silk plaid ipa oe I h d | 
from Bergamo has a tight nap (difficult to ture. Samuel Botero has use 


Pebble Silk in sage; it’sasheer 
fabric thickly dotted with small | 
knobs. Similar in feeling is 4 
Leaves, a sheer cotton blend j 
with a raised design of white 
leaves. Completely different | 
are Aubusson, a thick cotton 
damask, and Taffeta Plaid. 0 
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COURTESY CORAGGIO 





Brunschwig & Fils 
The Greenwich Collection at 
Brunschwig & Fils (212/838- 
7878) has a strong traditional 
look. Lockwood Figured Plaid is a 
plaid in tomato, blue and cream; 
embroidery-like outlines of 


Bergamo leaves and berries are woven : 
At Bergamo (212/888-3333) is across the quilted plaid. Dou- : 
a new cotton-and-silk fabric bling Linen Print, adapted from 2 
called Avila, a red, pink and an 18th-century design, is a i 
orange plaid with tiny butter- toile of large peonies between 3 
flies in the center of alternating thick vines entwined with gar- Lockwood Figured 
squares. Soria is the same plaid, lands. It is available in red, blue Plaid from Brun- 


but without the butterflies. or green on a cream ground. schwig & Fils 
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sShietigent bath storage 


is the essence of 

Robern Designlogic™ 
mirrored cabinetry. 
Ingenuity is disguised in 
eauty with distinctive looks, 


| 


| flattering lighting options, 


| 
| 


uv 


extra-deep capacity, 


built-in defogger and 


convenience outlets. 


*obern - redefining storage. 


| 
| 


Available through your design professional 





THE ART OF STORAGE™ 


robern 


A KOHLERCOMPANY 


}/ORTH LOOKING INTO. 














1-888-5-ROBERN Ext. 101 
www.robern.com 
































ELEGANZA LTD. 








"What a piece of work is man." 
Shakespeare expressed it in words, 
Michelangelo in marble. Reproduced in 
bonded Carrara marble. Imported from 













Italy. 

64" (pictured)............... $5962 FOB Seattle 
with 19" drum base...... $8254 FOB Seattle 
AO ats caren eee $3206 FOB Seattle 
with 13" drum base...... $4469 FOB Seattle | 
37" onalabaster base................. $1234 ppd 
25/2" on marble base..............6.. ou ppd 
19" on marble base..................... 247 ppd 
UZyoOniniar ble Wasser tet $134 ppd 






Payable by VISA, MC or check. Un- 
qualified guarantee. 128 page 
artbook color catalogue $6. 
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Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #6511 
Seattle, WA 98199 © 206/283-0609 
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Most of your guests will never see this English 
mahogany chest-on-chest in your bedroom. 





But you'll cherish it every time you pick out 
a shirt or a pair of socks. 
Some pieces of antique furniture, quite frankly, are meant to impress your visitors — 
while others are intended only for your private pleasure. You'll find both kinds in 


abundance amidst the 17 showrooms of English and French antique furniture, 
accessories, chandeliers and works of art at Mill House of Woodbury. 


Mill House Antiques 


1964 | THIRTY-FOUR YEARS OF CHOICE _1998 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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VOLVOS HAVE ALWAYS FORCED OTHER CARS TO BE SAFER. 
-. THIS ONE WILL FORCE THEM TO BE BETTER. 
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1994 Private Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 





“This terrific 


wine offers 


a gorgeous 


nose of toasty 


oak, a silky, 


concentrated 


EeCxXture 


...and a finish 


that lasts for 


nearly thirty 


seconds... - 


The Wine Advocate 


12.19.97 - Rated 94 
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1994 Private Reserve Cabernet Sauvignon 





“This terrific 


wine offers 


a gorgeous 


nose of toasty 


oak, a silky, 


concentrated 


EeXture 


...and a finish 


that lasts for 


nearly thirty 


seconds....” 


The Wine Advocate 


12.19.97 - Rated 94 
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Cover: Frank Sinatra 
in Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, in 1964. Portrait 
by John Bryson. See 
page 176. ABOVE 
RiGut: The breakfast 
room of a Wellington, 
Florida, estate. Archi- 
tecture by Francis 
Fleetwood. Interior 
design by Naomi Leff. 
Photography by Scott 
Frances. See page 160. 
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The Deerfoot Chair™ 


r New American Originals 
we made under the watchful eye and the 
steady hand of perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, 
in limited quantities, unique furnishings 
ce of the highest quality. 


_ To those who appreciate the best, 
to those who can accept no less, 

we offer the opportunity to 

= invest in 

excellence 
which 


will endure. 
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M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
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911 LADY STREET * COLUMBIA, S C 29201 
803-254-5994 
www.mecralg.com 
Available through your interior designer or architect. 
Atlanta * Chicago * Columbia 
Dallas * Dania * Denver *New York 
Phoenix * San Francisco * Seattle 


Call for our comprehensive portfolio — $15.00. 


\ILROAD BARON'S BED® and THE DEERFOOT CHAIR™ (patent pending) 
and features of both are registered trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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The festivities begin 


at the table with 


Grenadiers. Delicate 


garlands, dancing 


trees and delightful 


toy soldiers join 





in a chorus of 
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“happy holidays.’ 


Celebrate the season 


with Bernardaud 





French Limoges 


china, at Gearys of 


Beverly Hills. 
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The solid 18K gold Vizio Watch with diamonds. Swiss made. Sapphire crystal. Water resistant. 


www.Vvizio.com 


UNICORN JEWELRY 
VIEA0., MOVADO 


Rancho Bernardo, CA 619-487-6454 
San Diego, CA 619-592-0155 





















































CONCORD 
LA SCALA™ 
DIVA 

An impassioned 
approach to time. 
The cool 
sophistication 

of eighteen karat 
white gold, 
ablaze with 
diamonds. 

A timepiece 

that exhilarates 
one’s refined 
sense of style. 


Exclusively at 


Saks Fifth Avenue. 





The sensation of time 
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The people who created 

gem enaye My CesaoTTe crash test dummy... 

Who introduced the first infant safety carrier... 
Who designed the first traction control system... 
Who pioneered the side-guard door beam... 

And who developed the first child restraint system... 
Have seen the results of their efforts 

In over 200 million cars and trucks 

From over 25 different manufacturers. 

All because the people of one company believed 
That nothing could be more important 


Than helping to save lives. 


[i] General Motors. 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC GMC 
www.gm.com 
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PAVILLONS CHRISTOFLE : NEW YORK-BEVERLY HILLS-SAN FRANCISCO-CHICAGO-BAL HARBOUR SHOPS-THE MALL AT SHORT HILLS 


AMERICANA AT MANHASSET-SOUTH COAST PLAZA-HOUSTON GALLERIA-PHOENIX (OPENING SOON)-MONTREAL-MEXICO CITY 
| www.christofle.com 





Hekman’s “Entertainment Centers” 


Substantial Savings for.a-Linnited Time. 


ie 


For more information oy Gllections, call 1.800:253.5345. 


X A HOWARD MILLER COMPANY 


Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point 
Hekman Furniture, 1400 Buchanan SW, Grand Rapic OSI 
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“THANK YOU FOR 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE 
RESIDENCE OF A 
REMARKABLE MAN. 
I MAY GIVE UP TELLING 
LAWYER JOKES.” 


Your latest issue (August 1998) is the 
reason I subscribe to Architectural Di- 
gest. Articles such as “Back to Basics 
on Bali,” “Living with Antiques,” “Ho- 
tel: Rajvilas Rising” and “Deer Valley 
Orientalism” are refreshing. But “Pyra- 
mid Power for the Midwest,” “Archi- 
tecture: Car Culture in London” and 
“Architecture: Facades of the Future” 
are the ones I like best. Your magazine 
is a true palette of the old and the new, 
the domestic and the international. 
ABRAHAM “ABE” MCFARLAND 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The incredible residence designed by 
Edward R. Niles (“Architecture: Facades 
of the Future”) is a glorious place. Its 
owners must be a wonderful couple to * 
have the ability to take on such an edi- 
fice and turn it into a home. 

Larry D. EMBury 

MERIDIAN, IDAHO 


The story on the Edward R. Niles house 
left me wondering: How can people 
live in and enjoy this? With all of its 
glass and steel, how could anyone call 
it home sweet home? 

CHRISTINA FAZZOLARI 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


I was positively transported by John 
Hardy’s house (“Back to Basics on Ba- 
li”). I love the imagination that went 
into the house. Especially the bed— 
a few yards of fabric, and an Arabian 
Nights tale is spun. Looks to me like 
paradise for the body, mind and spirit. 
ROBIN SCHMIDT 

MapIson, WISCONSIN 


Wouldn’t Cynthia and John Hardy’s or- 
ganic family compound on Bali have 
made a more alluring and captivating 
cover for your August issue? 
SUSAN VANDERSLICE-GUIMARAES 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 

continued on page 26 
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continued from page 22 

Having spent a large part of my life in 
the field of antique Oriental rugs, I’m al- 
ways mildly aghast when scant attention 
is paid to the floor. In this case, a rug ona 
wall in the house on Bali (page 87) was 
misidentified as a Khartoum. This is a 
stretch from its origin—Karachoy, the 
eponymous village in the Russian Cau- 
casus—and it appears to date from the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Davip J. BROWN 

WEst VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


I was immediately impressed upon see- 
ing the photographs of Harry T: Wilks’s 
pyramid house (“Pyramid Power for 
the Midwest”) and surrounding estate. 
Thank you for a glimpse into the ex- 
traordinary residence of a most remark- 
able man. I may have to give up telling 
lawyer jokes. 

MARIAN SIMPSON 

HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


I knew right away that “French Impres- 
sions” (August) was the first article 
I wanted to read. While looking at — 
the photographs, I thought, What a 
beautiful home. Upon discovering that 
the house was specifically designed to 
be handicapped accessible, I thought, 
What beautiful people. 

MILDRED Harris 

St. SIMONS ISLAND, GEORGIA 


I am a great fan of French country hous- 
es and was delighted by “French Im- 
pressions.” It was interesting to learn 
that the owner included the latest tech- 
nology in this traditional home. 

FRANCIS R. FILosA 

BEVERLY HILLs, CALIFORNIA 


How refreshing and nostalgic it was to 
read “Hotel: Rajvilas Rising.” The re- 
sort is an oasis of peace, beauty and 
tranquillity. We fondly remember the 
warmth of the staff during our visit. 
JAYANTA AND BANANI DIRGHANGI 

Mempuis, TENNESSEE 


The editors invite your comments, 
suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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are reflected Th Pernt new 
editions of Stickley for the 
twenty-first century. 
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Ever piece an architectinal 
YF 
gem for your home. To learn 


more about Stickley, call 


(315) 682-5500: 





or send $10 for our 


full color catalog. 
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21st Century Edition 


Le J G Stickley Inc., Stickley Drive 
PO Box 480 Manlius NY 13104-0480 


www. stickley com 
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Be owicoms 


CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop Tel: 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh Tel: 0131 5572529 
LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge Tel: 0171 5819200 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood Tel: 01277 223016 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff Tel: 01222 694294 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge: Tel: 01895 468888 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington Tel: 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh Tel: 01942 601003 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross Tel: 01444 401277 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester Tel: 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes Tel: 0181 4625638 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen Tel: 01224 638222 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield Tel: 01730 262314 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield Tel: 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley Tel: 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester Tel: 01305 268862 
SURREY: Christians of Woking Tel: 01483 730102 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall Tel: 01376 563022 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham Tel: 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey Tel: 01534 46506 
Pe KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells Tel: 01892 619550 
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FRANCE: Christians of Paris Tel: 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp Tel: 03 226 7145 
BELGIUM: Christians of Brusse!s Tel: 02 219 3286 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes Tel: 01132 50666 
HOLLAND: Apeldoorm Tel: 055 360 1747 
HOLLAND: Uden Tel: 0413 261525 
GREECE: Athens Tel: 01 614 0004 


RUSSIA: Christians of Moscow: Autumn 1998 
AUSTRIA: Christians of Salzburg: Autumn 1998 
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NEW YORK: Christians of New York City Tel: 212 308 3554 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island Tel: 516 365 2885 
FLORIDA: Christians at the DCOTA Tel: 954 926 5887 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich Tel: 203 629 9417 
ILLINOIS: Christians of Chicago Tel: 312 755 9506 


FLORIDA: Naples Tel: 941 263 4699 
GEORGIA: Atlanta Tel: 404 816 7275 
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BRITISH OFFICE: London Tel: 0171 5819200 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: Brussels Tel: 02 567 2125 
AMERICAN OFFICE: New York Tel: 212 308 3554 
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Our January issue is designed to banish the ordinary, defy winter 
and delight the imagination. A tall order? Perhaps, but consider 
the stories we’ve assembled to accomplish the task. On the island of 
Mykonos, architect Javier Barba has built a house that distills the 
sunlit drama of Greece. On Bali, noted landscape designer Michael 
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White’s lush compound is a touchstone for the Indonesian design world. In Kenya, the 
Moroccan-style Djinn Palace is a legendary house imbued with the expatriate glamour 
of 1920s Africa. We also visit the home of two artists on Malta; a cliffside house in 
Careyes, Mexico; a French designer’s retreat in Rangoon; and architect Michael 


Graves’s striking new Sheraton Miramar hotel on the Red Sea in Egypt. Then there's 


our exclusive story on La Fiorentina in the south of France, said by many to be the most 
beautiful house in the world. Is it? We'll leave that for you to decide. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is 
currently writing Class Act: The Life of Leland 
Hayward for Doubleday. 


Avis BERMAN is editing an updated version 
of The Artist’s Voice: Talks with Seventeen Mod- 
ern Artists by Katharine Kuh (1962), to be 
published by Da Capo Press in spring 1999. 


IRENE BorGER, a journalist 
and fiction writer, is the artist- 
in-residence at AIDS Project 
Los Angeles and the program 
director for the CalArts/ 
Alpert Award in the Arts. 
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Nancy Co tins is a correspondent for ABC 
News and a Vanity Fair contributing editor. She 
is the author of a memoir collection, Hard to 
Get, and is working on her first novel, to be 
published by Hyperion. 


Micuaet ENNIs is the author of Byzantium 
and Duchess of Milan. He is currently working 
on a novel set in Judaea in the first century. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, the author of Thalberg: The 


Last Tycoon and the World of MGM, is writing a 
biography of French diplomat Edmond Genet. 
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Paige Rense 


Editor-in-Chief 


BRENDAN GILL was an Architectural Digest 


contri buting writer. 


Davip GUTERSON is the author of the PEN/ 
Faulkner Award-winning novel Snow Falling on 
Cedars, as well as a collection of short stories, 
The Country Ahead of Us, the Country Behind. 


He recently completed East of the Mountains for 


Harcourt Brace, to be published in spring 1999. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 


gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Caro Lutry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
University, has written for Time and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


Davip McCuIntTIck, the 
author of Indecent Exposure 
and Swordfish, is writing a 
biography of Frank Sinatra. 
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Parricia McCOLL, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- 
ten about style for The New York Times Mag- 
azine and the International Herald Tribune. 


Rosert MCLEOD is an Ave/::tectural Digest 
contributing photographer besed in Bangkok. 


MICHAEL PEpPIATT is cocurating a retrospec- ° 
tive of Francis Bacon’s painting, which will 
travel across the United States in 1999, and an 
exhibition of British art for the Musée Maillol 
in Paris. His biography of Francis Bacon was 
published last year by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


PENELOPE ROWLANDsS has written for Vogue, 
Art & Auction, The New York Times Magazine, 
Premiere and other magazines. 


Jerrrey Simpson, an Architectural Digest 
contributing editor, is the author of The 


Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 
A Family Memotr. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Architectural League of New York 


and Sir John Soane’s Museum Foundation. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make Believe 
Presidents, Capitalist Fools and Citizen Cobn. 


MicHaEL WEBB’s latest books are New Stage 
for a City and Volume, Geometry, Color. He is 
currently preparing a series of monographs 
on residential architecture. 
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See what happens when we 
all wish for the same thing? 
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EUROPEAN DESIGN IN LOS ANGELES 


Re years art-furniture de- 
signers such as Christian 
Astuguevieille and Hubert Le 
Gall of France, Britain’s Mark 
Brazier-Jones and Garrison 
Lowell Rousseau in Hong Kong 
had sought representation in 
the U.S. Along came one of 
their fans and supporters, En- 
glish interior designer Jenny 
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A rope chesi designed 
by Christian Astugue- 
vieille, above, at Jenny 
Armit’s new L.A. shop 


Garrison Lowell Rous- 
seau’s bench, left, and 
Mark Brazier-Jones’s 
Dew lamps, right 


Armit, who recently opened a 
gallery to promote their work 
in her newly adopted part-time 
home, Los Angeles. “I’ve always 
been keen on commissioning 
designers to make specific 
pieces. It’s like the art patronage 
that’s been practiced over the 
centuries,” says Armit. She 

has about 50 pieces of exclusive, 
limited-edition furniture and 
lighting designs at her Melrose 
Avenue gallery, Jenny Armit 
Design & Decorative Art. 
“These are collectible pieces of 
art furniture that are like sculp- 
ture, but they’re functional. I 
feel one has to be able to sit on 
a chair or use a desk or chest,” 
she says. Jenny Armit Design & 
Decorative Art, 8210 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90046; 
323/782-9173. 





BELGIAN 
ORIENTATION 


Imost as important as 

the antiques Giséle 

Croés proffers are the 
proportions of her Brussels 
gallery, says architect Mare 
Corbiau. “I like the contrast 
between the large volumes and 
the voluptuous forms on display.’ 
Corbiau, who helped Croés ar- 
range and light her select offer- 
ings of Oriental antiques, likes 
to use archaeological finds, such 
as vases and bronzes, in his inte- 
riors because they give a sense 
of time. Galerie Giséle Croés, 
54 blvd. de Waterloo, 1000 
Brussels; 32-2-511-8216. > 


? 


Marc Corbiau at 
Giséle Croés’s Orien- 
tal antiques gallery 
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NEW ON THE LEFT BANK 


fter almost a decade at 

the Marché Paul Bert, 
Elisabeth Hervé and Marc- 
Antoine Patissier recently saw 
a desirable—and available— 
shop in the Carré Rive Gauche. 
Rather than leave the marché, 
they chose to divide their cache 
of antiques, which span the years 
from 1840 to 1950. In Paul Bert 
at H-P Antiquités, they show 
large-scale items: screens, doors, 
a pair of beds. In Paris at Le 
Studio, chairs, small tables and 
accessories continue to attract 
Stephen Sills and James 
Huniford from New York and 
France-based Tino Zervudachi. 
Housed in a small gallery with 
original boiserie, Le Studio 
offers armchairs (Hervé and 
Patissier might have a leather 
one with mahogany feet from 
the 1880s or a 1910 Viennese 
seat in the style of Josef Hoff- 
mann), a Christopher Baker 
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table in the neo-Egyptian style 
or aca. 1940 metal lyreback 
chair. They also have a pen- 
chant for architectural draw- 
ings. Le Studio, | rue Allent, 
75007 Paris, 33-1-40-20-00-56; 
H-P Antiquités, Allée 2, Stand 
131, 93400 Saint-Ouen, 33-1- 
40-11-94-09. 


A ca. 1940 chair from 
Elisabeth Hervé and 
Marc-Antoine Patissier 


- FANCIFUL 
TRIMMINGS 


mazing bespoke things” 
is how Nicholas 
Haslam describes 


Christina Ojo’s handmade 
trimmings—tassels, bullions 
and all styles of passementerie. 
The London-based Ojo, who 
learned how to weave at Central 
Saint Martins, uses silks, satins 
and lots of beading. “I love the 
glamour of Hollywood in the 
thirties,” says Ojo, who has 
opened a small studio where 
Emily Todhunter, David 
Laws and other designers and 
clients visit. By appointment. 
Ojo Christina Trimmings, 84B 
Princess Rd., Kilburn, London 
NW6 5QX; 44-171-625-6334. 


Christina Ojo, left, at 
her London tassel and 
passementerie studio 













PAINTED 
REPLIG2s 


evin Cross can take any- 

thing and turn it into 
perfection,” says William Dia- 
mond of Diamond Baratta De- 
signs, who asked Cross to make 
four replicas of a Sheraton chair 
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that’s in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Cross, who has a ; 
background in antiques restora- 
tion, has created a niche for 
himself by restoring and repro- 
ducing Neoclassical painted fur- 
niture, such as a Pembroke table 
(above). “I only deal with paint- 
ed decorative furniture from 
the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies—Federal, Empire, Hep- 
plewhite,” says Cross, “and it’s 
the painted surfaces that are my 
particular area of expertise.” He 
does restoration work for such 
major antiques dealers as Kent- 
shire Galleries and George 
Subkoff in addition to design- 
ing and painting furniture in 
the style of a chosen period. 
“My goal in making furniture is 
to closely copy the original, but 
I will also adapt forms for pieces 
such as coffee tables, which 
didn’t exist in the 19th century,” 
explains Cross. “The decora- 
tive painting is Kevin’s great 
talent,” says Diamond. “He 
knows the difference between 
18th- and 19th-century and 
American folksy flower painting. 
He brings everything alive.” 
Kevin Cross, 203/938-9818. 
continued on page 40 














SHE COULD BE ARABELLA, 
DESDEMONA, MARGUERITE 
OR MANON LESCAUT. 


BUT YOU’D ALWAYS 
RECOGNIZE THE FACE. 





Dame Kiri Te Kanawa is 
indeed a woman of many 
parts. However, her career 
both onstage and as a 
recording artist is characterized by 
a constant quest for perfection. No 
wonder then that one of her most 
treasured possessions is her Rolex 
Lady Datejust. For the rigorous 
standards of precision required to 
bring together its many parts are 
commensurate with those that 
Dame Kiri applies to the discipline 


of her own performance. W 


Whoever she may be. ROLEX 


Lady Datejust 


Officially Certified Swiss Chronometer 


For the name and location of an Official Rolex Jeweler near you, please call i-800-36ROLEX. Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual and Lady Datejust are trademarks. 
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BROW NeDAVIS IN MARYLAND 


he solid core at E. J. 

Grant Antiques is 

English furniture from 
the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries, and that works par- 
ticularly well in the capital,” 
says Todd Davis, a partner 
with Robert S. Brown in the 
Washington, D.C., design firm 
Browne Davis. Ed and Jane 
Grant have been in business for 
25 years in Savage, Maryland 
(“perfectly located between 
Washington and Baltimore,” 
says Ed Grant), where their shop 
occupies an old cotton mill that 
made sailcloth from the 1820s 
through World War II. 

Brown and Davis, who also 


have bought Swedish, Italian, 


Robert S. Brown, 
left, and Todd Davis 
at E. J. Grant An- 
tiques in Maryland 


LONDON 
PREMIERE =[———= 


. xactly five years after her a 


minimalist stand at the 


BRUCE KATZ 


Grosvenor House Art & An- 
tiques Fair won an award and 
caused a sensation (AD, Nov. 
1993), Grace Wu Bruce debuts 
her new shop in London. “Clients 
were always asking where my 
base was in Europe,” says Bruce, 
admitting a more personal rea- 
son for her move: Her daughter 
was accepted to Oxford Univer- 
sity. Located in the heart of May- 





COURTESY GRACE WU BRUCE 


fair, Bruce’s shop is white and 
spare—in keeping with her pre- 
vious presentations. “It’s a mod- 
ern re-creation of a traditional 
Chinese garden house, where 
every time you turn a corner 


there’s a new vista. Whenever 





you turn a corner in the gallery, 
£ : 








there’s a piece of furniture, like 
sculpture. I want to show a vari- 
ety of shapes and forms.” Bruce’s 
first exhibit, from Nov. 17 to 
Novy. 28, coincides with Asian 
Art week in London. It features 
l6th- and 17th-century chairs, 
stands, tables and cabinets. 


German and French pieces 
from the Grants, like their 
smaller items, too, such as cast- 
iron and stone garden urns and 
gilt convex mirrors. Ed Grant 
says the couple’s favorite period 
is 1780 to 1830, and he men- 
tions some things beyond their 
signature English furniture— 
aca. 1800 Swedish birchwood 
settee with griffins on the arms 
(left), an early-18th-century 
Dutch kas, a type of armoire, 
made of walnut with ebonized 
wood trim, Swedish painted 
grandfather clocks, French 

tole lamps and paintings. E. J. 
Grant Antiques, Box 124, 

8600 Foundry St., Savage, MD 
20763; 301/953-9292. 


Grace Wu Bruce’s 
new London shop, be- 
low, and banzhuo 


table, below left 


There’s a rare imperial kang 
table from the Ming Dynasty, 
an incense stand on S-brace ball 
feet, one of only three known to 
exist, and a banzhuo table with 
extended legs. Grace Wu Bruce, 
12A Balfour Mews, London 
WILY 5RJ; 44-171-499-3750. 


continued on page 42 
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"TWAS THE NIGHT. Bracelet of paillonné enamel and eighteen karat gold designed by Jean Schlumberger, $16,500. 





TIFFANY & CO. 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649. 




































































JIM MCHUGH 


his bed is the very first 

example showing my 

new patterns,” interior 
designer Rose Tarlow says of 
her inaugural line of fabrics, 
The Rose Tarlow—Melrose 
House Textile Collection. The 
grouping thus far includes sev- 
eral designs in various color 


JIM MCHUGH 


JIM MCHUGH 








combinations, such as Calais, a 
swirling floral pattern adapt- 
ed in charcoal on wheat for a 
headboard and coverlet (right), 
and Fleurette, with flower and 
animal motifs. 

All the textiles are hand- 
screened on hemp linen, 
“which is woven thin and fine, 
but it’s strong and has a natural 
look,” says Tarlow, who also 
uses all-natural dyes. “The 
result is like an old cut velvet 
or a worn-looking French 
damask.” As in her other de- 
signs, Tarlow finds inspiration 
from antique fabrics discov- 
ered on her frequent travels. 
She then may combine differ- 
ent patterns and create new 
designs. This new venture 
complements her expanding 
line of furniture—the Shera- 
ton bed (right) is finished in a 
penwork technique, which fea- 
tures an ivory crackle base cov- 


Rose Tarlow, above 
left, with Fleurette 


The Sheraton bed, 
right, upholstered in 
Calais, below left 
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ANTHONY CUNHA 









ered in a vinelike pattern and 
echoes the design of the textiles. 
Tarlow is also introducing a 
new wallcovering line, which, 
like the fabrics, can be dyed to 
a client’s specifications. Tarlow 
uses a finely textured paper, 
rubbed down and printed un- | 
evenly, for the same gauzy, deli- 
cate effect as the textiles. “Alot 
of wallpaper I had seen remind- 
ed me of vinyl,” says Tarlow. “I 
wanted mine to be softer and 
not so printed-looking.” Rose 
‘Tarlow—Melrose House, 8454 
Melrose Pl., Los Angeles, CA 
90069; 323/651-2202. 


New Rose Tarlow-— 
Melrose House fab- 
rics Arabesque, left, 
and Fiori, above left 


continued on page 46 





















And on the eighth day, something really meaningful was created. The new Sony 
Videoscope® XBR® big-screen TVs with Digital Reality Creation™ are the pinnacle. 
of picture performance. By doubling both the horizontal and vertical resolutions, 
you get a sharper, clearer picture that’s sheer paradise. These models are so entic- 
ing, they’re causing the biggest stir since a gust of wind got a hold of that fig leaf. 
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Available through interior design showrooms 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Downsview Kitchens 


COSTA MESA 
Kitchen Spaces 


DEL MAR 


Kitchen Studio Del Mar 


MONTEREY (Seaside) 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Kitchen Studio 150 


SAN RAFAEL 


Lamperti Associates 
DENVER 


Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc 


VAIL (Edwards) 


Design Cabinetry Studio 


as 


cA 
(310) 858-1008 
CA 
(714) 545.0417 
cA 
(619) 350.5995 
cA 
(831) 899-3303 
cA 
(415) 864-5093 
CA 
(415) 454-1623 
co 
(303) 321-3232 


co 
(970) 926-1355 


DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 






NEW CANAAN 
Kitchens By Deane 


STAMFORD 
Kitchens By Deane 
DANIA (Dcota) 
Downsview Kitchens 
NAPLES 
Downsview Kitchens 
ATLANTA 

Design Galleria 
HONOLULU 


Details International 


CHICAGO (Barrington) 
Insignia Kitchen & Bath 


rt 


cT 

(203) 972.8836 
cT 

(203) 327-7008 
FL 

(954) 927-1100 
FL 

(941) 592-1333 
GA 

(404) 261-0111 
HI 

(808) 521-7424 


IL 
(847) 381-7950 


CHICAGO (Highland Park) iL 


nuHous 


(847) 831.1330 


rere 


BOSTON (Wellesley) 


Wellesley Kitchens, Inc 


MA 
(781) 237.5973 


BIRMINGHAM Mi 
Kir tudio (248) 645.0410 
PETOSKEY Mi 
Kitchen & ¢ (616) 348-6906 
TRAVERSE CiTy MI 
Kitchen & (616) 933-4044 
ST. LOUIS (Des Peres) MO 
Cutter's ¢ chen (314) 965-5700 
CHARLOTTE NC 
Design Stuc (704) 541-1189 
MORRISTOWN NJ 
leonardis Kitchen Interiors (973) 829-7112 
RED BANK 


NJ 
The Kitchen Gallery (908) 747-8880 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4T 


tS 


HUNTINGTON 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 
NEW YORK 
Euro Concepts, Ltd 
MT. KISCO 
Empire Kitchens 
PHILADELPHIA 


Joanne Hudson Associates 


SAN ANTONIO 
Palmer Todd, Inc 


NY 
(516) 493.0983 
NY 
(212) 688.9300 
NY 
(914) 242.9011 
PA 
(215) 568-5501 


™ 
(210) 341-3396 


WASHINGTON D.c. (Herndon) VA 


Design Solutions, Inc. 


SEATTLE 


(703) 834.6121 


WA 
Kitchen & Bath Works NW (206) 443-227) 


MADISON 


wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc. (608) 271-1313 


1G6_ Telephone (905) 677-9354 Fax (905) 677-5776 


CALGARY 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 


VANCOUVER 
Kitchen Space Inc. 
TORONTO 
Downsview Kitchens 


TORONTO 


Yorkville Design Centre 


OTTAWA 
Modular Kitchens 






CANADA 
AB 

(403) 252-2458 
BC 

(604) 681-5994 
ON 

(416) 481-5101 
ON 

(416) 922.6620 


ON 
(613) 241-7899 
INTERNATIONAL 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cocinas + Disefo 


PUERTO RICO 


Cocinas + Diseno 


(809) 530-5663 


(787) 721-5555 
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Cover: 
Platinum Bands 
| 2 carat t.w. princess-cut band, $4,295 


| 1 carat t.w. emerald-cut band, $2,595* 
2 carat t.w. two-row round band, $4,595* 


* Available in select stores only. 
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QUADRILLION: 


The ideal square diamond 


Introducing Quadrillion at select 

Bailey Banks & Biddle locations. Sophisticated 
and elegant designs that grow stronger with time 
—regardless of styles and trends. The Quadrillion 
name carries a promise of optimum beauty 
and superior quality. A Quadrillion diamond 
is a possession to be prized for generations. 


A. Medium invisibly-set heart pendant 
in 18K gold, $9,350 

B. Small invisibly-set ruby heart 
pendant in 18K gold, $5,350 

C. Mini invisibly-set diamond heart 
pendant in 18K gold, $3,350 

D. 2.7 carat t.w. Quadrillion diamonds in 
platinum “Throne” ring, $24,400 

E. Diamond “River” band in 18K gold, $11,900 

F. Diamond and sapphire “River” band 
in 18K gold, $8,550 


Quadrillion jewelry available at Tyson’s 
Corner, Woodfield Mall, and South Coast Plaza. 


Little 
















































C6 theats 


by CHARLES KRYPELI 


Little. Sweetheart pendants are crafted in 18K 
white or yellow gold with diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds and pink sapphires, and 
express the exquisite artistry of Charles Krypell. 
Little Sweethearts can commemorate any 
special occasion with many different 
combinations for creating your own unique 
necklace. Hearts starting at $640, chains 
sold separately. This necklace will be close 
to her heart in more ways than one. 

Little Sweethearts - THE SWEETEST 
SUGGESTION EVER. 














tr 
2 


. Snake chain, $280 

. Pink sapphire heart, $680 
All diamond heart, $1,500 

. Sapphire heart, $760 

. All ruby heart, $640 

M. Emerald heart, $1,980 


Sse ot 


Little Sweethearts are available at select 
stores only. 


See back cover for gemstone information. 
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Bailey Banks & Biddle represents a 
tradition of excellence that has endured 
for more than 166 years. Our jewelry, 
watches and gifts exemplify the heritage 
and reflect the unique character of one 
of America’s oldest and most respected 
fine jewelers. 



















FASHION JEWELRY IN 14K WHITE 
GOLD OR PLATINUM 


A. Fancy pendant, $1,995* 

B. 1/2 carat t.w. heart pendant, $495 

C. Platinum three-stone round 
brilliant ring, $4,695 


on 






Contact the store nearest you for availability 
of select-store items shown in this catalogue. 
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D. Tapered baguette platinum and 18K 
gold engagement ring, $3,695* 
E. 1 carat t.w. invisibly-set earrings in 
18K gold, $2,150* 
F._ | carat tw. pave huggie earrings, $1,295* 
G. Mesh necklace in 18K white 
gold, $2,150* 
H. 7 3/4 carat t.w. diamond bracelet 
in platinum, $14,500 
(Available in 18K yellow gold, \ 





$12,750) J 

J. 5 carat tw. diamond-bezel zB 

bracelet, $5,795* ab 

* Available in select stores only. a 
ee 

All diamond weights are approximate. Any 


See back cover. 





























































FASHION DIAMONDS 
IN 14K AND 18K GOLD 


A. Ribbed cross pendant in 14K gold, $495* 

B. Invisible-set pendant in 14K gold, $795 

C. 1/2 carat t.w. matching ring in 14K gold, $995 

D. 2 1/2 carat t.w. Omega anniversary necklace 
in 14K gold, $5,095* 
(Available in 1% carat t.w., $2,995) 

E. 6 carat t.w. bezel-set bracelet in 14K gold, $6,995* 2 

F. 5 carat t.w. “S” link tennis bracelet in 14K gold, $5,495 1 
(Available in 2 carat t.w., $1,995; 3 carat t.w., $2,995) 

G. Fashion earrings in 14K gold, $2,495 

H. 3 carat t.w. round and baguette band in 18K 

gold, $5,995* 
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It’s hard to define but easy to recognize. 
True style is distinctive yet in harmony 
with almost any setting. It is singular 
yet expressed in many forms. 


DYNAMIC DIAMOND DESIGNS IN 
14K WHITE AND YELLOW GOLD 


A. 1/2 carat t.w. perfect heart 
pendant, $495 

. Ribbon heart pendant, $995 

_ 1 1/2 carat t.w. heart pendant, $2,495 

. 2 1/2 carat t.w. bezel-set 
bracelet, $3,850 

. 6 carat t.w. bezel-set bracelet. $7.995* 
| carat t.w. graduated earrings. $1.295 
(Available in 1/2 carat t-w. in 14K 
gold, $695; 1/4 carat t-w. in 14K 
white gold, $495) 

G. Invisible-set princess-cut band in 

18K gold, $4,995 
H. Invisible-set pendant, $1,495 
J. Matching earrings, $3.495* 


GOOF 


™ ™ 


* Available in select stores only 


All diamond weights are approximate. 


See back cover. 


y 





Contact the store nearest you for availability of select-store items shown in this catalogue. 






























































Purely lhe best. 


D 
PLATINUM PERFECTION 





| 
A. Platinum earrings with diamond 
charms, $800 
B. Platinum toggle bracelet, $2.650 
*. Platinum baguette semimount. $4,850 
D. Princess-cut platinum semimount. 


a 


































$2,900 
E. Matching platinum band, $3,200 
F. Men’s woven platinum band, $1,850 
G 


- Men’s square-cut platinum 


and 
18K gold band, $3,100 


Scott Kay Jewelry available in select F 
Stores only. 


Center stones are not included in semimount prices 


rH: BATE y BAN ks” 2 BIDDLE 


DIAMOND YOLTTAT® E 


A Bailey Banks & Biddle diamond solitaire 
the finest quality and most enduring value. All rings 
are 18K gold with settings in platinum for s 
as Well as beauty, 
signature, 


assures 


trength, 
graved 


¢ 


And in addition to our en 
all diamonds come with 
by the International Gemologic 
certificate number is engraved j 
identification. 


a certification 
al Institute and the 
nto the ring for 


H. 1 carat t.w, channel-set band, $1,595 

J. 1 carat Marquise solitaire, $6,995 

K. 1 carat princess-cut Solitaire, $4,695 

L. 1 carat t.w. princess-cut band, $1,895 H 
M. 2 carat t.w. round band, $3,795 

N. 2 


« carat round solitaire, $15,995 


All diamond w eights are approximate 





See back cover 


Contact the store nearest you for availability of select- 


: 
store items shown in this catalogue. 
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Jewelry is often considered an exemplar of quality. Their 
true worth can vary widely. So it’s nice to know you can 
rely on quality merchandise to be all that it seems and more. 


SIMPLY SOLITAIRE DIAMONDS 


A. 1/2 carat t.w. bezel-set pendant in 14K gold, $1,395 

B. 1/2 carat t.w. bezel-set knot pendant in 18K gold, $1,695* 
C. 1/2 carat t.w. matching earrings in 18K gold, $995* 

D. Bezel-set necklace in 14K gold, $4,095* 


Bezel-set solitaire earrings in 14K gold: 

E. 1/2 carat t.w., $850 

F. 3/4 carat t.w., $1,395 

G. | carat t.w., $1,995 

H. | carat t.w. flower stud earrings in 18K gold, $2,495* 
J. Matching pendant in 18K gold, $1,895* 


K. 1/2 carat t.w. bezel-set diamond pendant 
in 14K gold, $1,495 























*Available in select stores only 
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MIKIMOTO 












MIKIMOTO CULTURED PEARLS 
IN I8K GOLD 











\. 6.5x7mm bracelet, $730 PR 
B. 18° 6.5x7mm strand, $1,900 

C. 18” 7.5x7mm strand, $1,998 

D. Museum hoop earrings, $2,750 

E. Ribbon brooch, $1,020 

F. Ring with diamonds, $1.590 

G. Diamond cluster earrings, $1,240 

H. Star earrings, $1,440 

J. Matching brooch, $980 





























Mikimoto available in select stores only. 
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Real trust is never simply given. It must 
be earned. Fortunately, we’ ve succeeded 
in earning the trust of countless customers 
who have come to rely implicitly on our 
expertise and integrity. 














A. Sapphire and diamond earrings in 
14K gold, $795 

B. Matching pendant in 14K gold, $695 

C. Sapphire and diamond necklace in 
14K white gold, $2,995* 

D. Matching earrings in 14K white gold, 
$1,350* 

E. Oval sapphire and diamond band in 
14K gold, $2,895* 

F. Sapphire and diamond bracelet in 
14K gold, $3,895* 

G. Multicolor link bracelet in 18K 
yellow gold, $1,495 

H. Oval sapphire and emerald ring in 
14K gold, $950 

# J. Ruby and sapphire twist ring 

5 in 18K gold, $1,795 

K. Alternating sapphire ring in 

18K gold, $995 

L. Alternating ruby ring in 
18K gold, $1,150 

M. Alternating emerald ring in 
18K gold, $1,095* 
































































* Available in select stores only 










See back cover for gemstone information. 





Contact the store nearest you for availability of select-store items shown in this catalogue. 
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14K WHITE GOLD 


ON A. Spiga bracelet with diamond, $350 
j B. Matching necklace, $495 
\P C. Diamond swirl earrings, $295 
D. 17” Omega necklace, $425 
E. Diamond swirl slide, $250 
F. Diamond “X” earrings, $295 
G. Matching bangle, $395 
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6 YEARS Oo F VALUE 


Enduring value comprises the highest 
standards of quality, style, and service, 
as well as affordability. Whether you re 
making a purchase for yourself or some- 
one special, you Il appreciate our value 
for years to come. 


A. Cross pendant, $175 

B. Bangle with diamonds, $495 
C. Matching earrings, $295 

D. Woven bracelet, $1,095 

E. Matching necklace, $2,150 
FE Omega knot necklace, $750 
G. Matching earrings, $250 

H. Matching ring, $150 













































































BAILEY Banks & BIDDLE 
LOCATIONS: 






ALABAMA 








Mountain Brook Village 
Riverchase Galleria 


ARIZONA 
¢ Fashion Square 
ARKANSAS 
McCain Mall 
Park Plaza 
CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Center 
Glendale Galleria 
Hillsdale Mall 
South Coast Plaza 
Stoneridge Mall 
Stonestown Galleria 
Sun Valley Mall 
Valley Fair Center 
The Village at Corte Madera 
COLORADO 
Cherry Creek Center 
Park Meadows 
CONNECTICUT 


Stamford Town Center 
Westfarms 


DELAWARE 
Christiana Mall 


FLORIDA 






Altamonte Mall 
Aventura Mall 
Coastland Center 
Countryside Mall 
mw Edison Mall 
The Falls 
The Florida Mall 





































The Gardens Mall 
Indian River Mall 

Town Center at Boca Raton 
West Oaks Mall 
GEORGIA 

Lenox Square 

Gwinnett Place 
Perimeter Mall 


ILLINOIS 
Northbrook Court 
Oak Brook Center 

* Old Orchard Center 







Orland Square 
Woodfield Mall 








KANSAS 
*Oak Park Mall 


KEN FUCKY 
Oxmoor Center 


LOUISIANA 
Lakeside Center 
* Mall of Louisiana 
MARYLAND 
\nnapolis Mall 
Lakeforest Mall 
ie The Mall in Columbia 
~, Montgomery Mall 


Towson Town Center 





MASS ACHUSETTS 
South Shore Plaza 
MICHIGAN 
Meridian Mall 


Woodward Avenue 
Somerset Collection 


MINNESOTA 


* Mall of America 










MISSOURI 


Plaza Frontenac 
St. Louis Galleria 


THE FAMILY OF BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE JEWELERS 
For more 

Bailey Banks & Biddle 1-800-651-4222 
Corrigan’ 
Sweeney’s 713-622-4920 or 713-464-1956 
Zell Bros 503-227-8471 or 1-800-444-8979. 





. “ m Cente 
The Galleria at Ft. Lauderdale Fashion Center 






information call: 








s 1-800-866-4367 








NEVADA 


The Fashion Show 

*Meadowood Mall 
NEW JERSEY 
Bridgewater Commons 
Cherry Hill Mall 
Deptford Mall 
Garden State Plaza 
The Mall at Short Hills 
Quaker Bridge Mall 
NEW YORK 















¢ Palisades Center 
Roosevelt Field 

¢ Walt Whitman 
The Westchester 









OHIO 






Beachwood Place 
Mall at Tuttle Crossing 









OREGON 







Washington Square 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Alcoa Building 

1530 Chestnut Street 
King of Prussia Plaza 
Montgomery Mall 
Neshaminy Mall 

Ross Park Mall 

South Hills Village 
Springfield Mall 
Willow Grove Park Mall 

















TENNESSEE 
Green Hills Mall 
Oak Court Mall 
Wolfchase Galleria 




















LLADRO 


H. 1998 Christmas bell-second it) 
a series of three, $40 
J. 1998 Christmas ball-first in 
series of three, $55 


VIRGINIA 
Fair Oaks Mall 











Landmark Center 
Lynnhaven Mall 
Tysons Corner Center 








WASHINGTON 






Bellevue Square 








WISCONSIN 







Mayfair Center 






CORRIGAN’S LOCATIONS: 























TEXAS Ornament, $60 a \ / Va ee 

DaLias/Fr. Worru: \ ‘ ‘ es 

Collin Creek Mall Fes | SWAROVSKI ~ a 
The Galleria Re. “pats ; Silver Crystal ft 
Hulen Mall ald Angels Sing c.f : 4 y 







North East Mall 
NorthPark Center 
The Parks at Arlington 
Valley View Mall 
Houston AREA: 
Baybrook Mall 

First Colony Mall 
Greenspoint Mall 
The Park Shops 
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PETER TILLOU IN NEW YORK 


eter Tillou started deal- 

ing in antiques when he 

was 15 years old, with 
swords, guns and coins. In col- 
lege he added Americana and 
paintings to his repertoire, and 
his interests grew from there to 
include more than a dozen areas 
of fine arts and antiques. Now, 


after having businesses in Con- 


necticut and London, Tillou has 
opened his first gallery in New 
York. “I would come to the city 
regularly to participate in the 
Winter Antiques Show,” he says. 
“One day a floor became avail- 
able in a friend’s building. I 
looked at the space and thought, 
What fun, and just did it.” 


In the spacious, velvet-lined 





FELICIANO 


gallery, Tillou’s eclectic wares 
include a 1623 Adam Willaerts 
painting depicting the prince 
and princess of the Palatinate 
returning to Holland from their 
wedding trip, a 16th-century 
Spanish chest with the original 
polychrome finish and pre- 
Columbian figures. “I always 
look for the singular, unusual 


Peter Tillou’s new 
Upper East Side paint- 
ings and antiques 
gallery, left and below 


thing,” he says, “and I constantly 
change my inventory.” With his 
London gallery “running itself,” 
Tillou was excited about a more 
accessible venue. “I had no idea 
how much I would enjoy hav- 
ing a more public space.” Peter 
Tillou Works of Art, 22 E. 80th 
St., New York, NY 10021; 
212/249-5252. 


WARMING TREND 


igel Bartlett is the dealer 

John Stefanidis, Bunny 
Williams and David Easton 
call on when they’re looking 
for an English chimneypiece. 
Where they go is a huge com- 
plex under a London railway 
arch, which Bartlett recently ex- 
panded to house his large in- 
ventory of restored fireplaces 
and grates. There they’ll find all 
styles of chimneypieces, from 


At Nigel Bartlett, 

a chimneypiece at- 
tributed to Canova, 
from Ickworth house 


a ca. 1650 Jacobean limestone 
piece made for a Cotswold 
house to a carved pine surround 
that’s been stripped and repol- 
ished. Though Bartlett doesn’t 
venture into the 20th century, 
he says he might be tempted to 
buy an Arts and Crafts chim- 
neypiece if it’s of good quality 
and stylish. Nigel Bartlett, 63 
& 67 St. Thomas St., London 
SE1 3QX; 44-171-378-7895. 0 
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As if this technology weren't enoug 


plishment, you might also be interestadis k ow that 


QX4 tied as the Best Luxury Sport Utility Vehicle ir 


J.D. Power and Associates Initial Quality Study.** | 

And as you'd expect from an Infiniti, the ax4 never 
leaves its occupants far from the civilization they're most 
comfortable with: the one of pampered luxury. The Qx4’s : 

interior is loaded with 

amenities, such as 

leather appointments, 

a custom-designed 
Bose’ audio system with CD, automatic temperature con- 
trol and an 8-way, power-adjustable driver's seat. 

To better acquaint you with the QX4 and its many 
features and amenities, we invite you to visit your Infiniti 
Retailer. Considering the QX4’s starting price of $35,550° 

you could soon be taking it on adventures of = very Qwin 


Although chances are, you eon discover ahyihini 


ae our test drivers haven't already seen 













































































WAS BORN IN SEATTLE IN 
1956, when the city had 
neither freeways or sky- 
scrapers. The first white set- 
tlers had arrived in the area 
only 105 years earlier, and 
Seattle had burned almost 
entirely to the ground 67 
years before my birth, leav- 
ing few buildings older than 
my grandfather. My grand- 
mother’s Uncle Dave had 
seen the razing of the city 
and once told me that all 
those cinders had driven his 
family north to Whatcom. 
At the founding of Seattle 
in 1851, New York was al- 
ready more than 225 years 
old. New Orleans was more 
than 130 years old, and the 
other major cities of the 
American West Coast, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
had been thriving for about 75 
years. Seattle was young when 
I was a child, a small town by 
today’s standards, innocent 
and provincial in most ways. 
A backwoods outpost in the 
far Northwest, it was far 


DAVID GUTERSON 
SEATTLE’S SON 





from anything that mattered. 

My namesake and great- 
grandfather, David Taylor, 
had his shop on Seneca 
Street between First and 
Second— Taylor The Tailor, 
it was called. My Grandfa- 
ther Ben sold cigars at Keiter 


on 
Eel 


ety four Sema 
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“Despite its changes 
and my nostalgia, I 
find Seattle beautiful,” 
David Guterson (left, 
with his dog, Sam) says 
of his hometown. He 
is the author of Snow 
Falling on Cedars; his 
new novel, East of the 
Mountains, will be pub- 
lished in the spring. 


& Bernbaum’s, inside the 
Savoy Hotel. My mother’s par- 
ents sold secondhand cloth- 
ing on First Avenue South 
in Pioneer Square, until my 
grandmother was killed by a 
speeding truck not far from 
the shop’s door. 


Shed 








The house of my child- 
hood, in the north end of the 
city, stood close to dairy | 
farms, blackberry brambles, 
deep ravines and remnants of 
the forest that had once been | 
everywhere. The poet Gary | 
Snyder, who was born twen- 
ty-six years before me and | 
grew up in a tar paper house ~ 
not far from mine, remem- __ 
bers north Seattle as “the af- 
termath of a giant clear-cut,” 
a place of cedar and Douglas — 
fir stumps, blackberry, ma- | 
drona and cascara. I, too, | 
recall enormous stumps, ves- | 
tiges of the old forest, in cer- | 
tain backyards and black- | 
berry thickets overrunning 
the train tracks along Lake | 
Washington. 

The houses on our block — 
were humble brick boxes in 
the Colonial Revival and 
Prairie School styles; later we | 
moved northwest a few blocks | 
to a new street of split-level } 


ranch houses put up in the | 
soil of Mr. Girolamo’s truck }j 


farm. For the most part our 
neighborhood looked banal, |} 
slapped up out of plywood } 
and two-by-fours with little 
thought given to history or 
design, grace or the eye’s | 
pleasure. As far as I knew, 
there was no such thing as ar- 
chitecture, except that when 
I accompanied my father to a 
rank landfill on the shore of 
Lake Washington, where sea- 
gulls wheeled and shrieked 
overhead, I could see, in the 
distance, Husky Stadium, 
with its impossibly canti- 
levered steel roof and mon- 
umental spiral ramps. I was 
also impressed, early, by the 
Seattle Art Museum in Vol- 
unteer Park—its huge, win- 
dowless fagade was utterly 

continued on page 54 
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continued from page 50 
terrifying, and the inference I 
made pondering it was that 
the building housed instru- 
ments of torture. 

My mother was a perenni- 
al student at the University 
of Washington, which I later 
attended, as did my four sib- 
lings. The campus’s Central 
Plaza, colloquially known as 
Red Square, included a pair 
of soaring campaniles built, I 
assumed as a child, to make 
use of leftover paving bricks. 
My father, a criminal attor- 
ney, kept an office in the 
Hoge Building, on the site of 
the first house built in Seat- 
tle, the Carson Boren cabin. 
He sometimes took me there 
on Saturday mornings, when 
he would catch up on his 
dictation. At such times the 
building was deserted, except 
for a uniformed attendant in 
the lobby who would unlock 
the front door and call the 
elevator. I recall the decora- 
tive plaster of the lobby, the 
stately pace of the elevator, 
the wainscoting in my father’s 
anteroom and the worn mar- 
ble bathroom floors. I also 
recall the federal courthouse, 
where my father now and 
again tried a case—its formal 
landscaping and austere fa- 
cade suggested to me, at a 
very young age, the severity 
and majesty of the law. 

Across the street and south 
of the Hoge Building stood 
the city’s most obvious land- 
mark, the Smith Tower: My 
Grandfather Ben, before he 
sold cigars, ran one of its 
elevators. When it was built 
in 1914, the Smith Tower was 
the tallest building west of 
the Mississippi, a fact every 
child in Seattle once seemed 
capable of reciting. The 
Space Needle’s construction 
at the north end of down- 
town made it possible to view 
the city from the west as 
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poised between two promi- 
nent spires, one a futuristic 
monstrosity, the other—the 
stolid, antiquated Smith Tow- 
er—echoing Sienese palazzi. 
There were no tall buildings 
in between until the black 
monolith of the Seattle First 


Guterson stands be- 
fore Smith Tower, 
which was built in 
1914. “My father 
worked across the 
street, and I visited of- 
ten. It was the tallest 
building in the city. 
My father’s father was 
an elevator man there.” 


or sundae. Equally exciting 
was the Seattle World’s Fair, 
which opened after much 
anticipation when I was six 
years old. Though its vision 
of the future seems laugh- 
able now, like something out 
of Buck Rogers, it was no 


There is now a Starbucks 
coffeehouse on the site 
of my aunt and uncle’s former 
drugstore and fountain. 


National Bank went up at 
Fourth and Madison. 

Across from the Four Sea- 
sons Olympic Hotel, on the 
southwest corner of Fourth 
and Seneca, there is now a 
Starbucks coffeehouse on the 
site of my aunt and uncle’s 
former drugstore and foun- 
tain. While their business 
thrived, I had only to walk 
through the glass doors to 
earn the gift of a model air- 
plane and a chocolate malt 


laughing matter at the time. I 
went to the fair with dread 
and excitement—exhilarated 
by the modernity of things 
but suspicious that some 
sinister objective stood be- 
hind it all. The fair’s Space 
Needle dominated my con- 
sciousness—like most chil- 
dren, I thought it would fall 
—but more thought-provok- 
ing were the neo-Gothic 
arches of the Pacific Science 
Center. They rose graceful- 


ly from pools and fountains 
and suggested the flying but- 
tresses and transverse arches 
of cathedrals I'd seen in pic- 
ture books. 

Yet the entire city paled in 
comparison with the moun- 
tains surrounding it. From 
my junior high school, on 
the crest of a hill, I could 
see both the Cascade and 
Olympic ranges, and I hiked 
into them often enough to | 
know some of their ridges | 
and valleys. I stood on sum- | 


mits with a view of moun- | 


tains rolling endlessly toward | 


other mountains and crossed | 


snowfields from where, ona | 
clear day, a climber could | 
look back over his shoulder | 
toward Seattle’s meager sky- | 
line, more trivial than any- || 
thing on the landscape. | 
My sense of grandeur was 
inspired, early, not by mag- 
nificent buildings but by the 
splendid view of Mount Rai- 
nier from so many places in 
the city. It could be seen 
lined up behind Drumheller 
Fountain, a place of coaxial } 
paths and rose gardens; it was | 
visible through the granite 
doughnut—Isamu Noguchi’s 
finely sculpted Black Sun—in 
front of the art museum. The }) 
mountain’s mythology was so | 
powerful that I often con- 
templated, with a disturbed 
mind, the implications for 
the city of an eruption. Per- 
haps downtown would be 
inundated by mudflows, the 

avenues buried in hot ash. 
Summers we crossed the 
mountains eastward, to Soap 
Lake in central Washington, 
and stayed in flea-ridden, 
mouse-infested rooms close 
to the muddy shore. The 
sagebrush terrain was sun- 
seared and alien, and I always 
felt relieved when, driv- 
ing home, we crossed Lake | 
Washington on the floating | 
continued on page 56 } 
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Ml ope RN TECHNOLOGY . continued from page 54 
: bridge to reenter the city underneath 
E this message, etched in concrete low-re-_ 
AKE © lief: City of Seattle: Portal to the North § 
ES ee Pacific. My third-grade teacher had © 
once warned that while the float- | 
. ing bridge was anchored to the lake ~ 
BETTER VODKA. bottom, nothing guaranteed that it | 
wouldn’t sink in a windstorm of suffi- 
cient magnitude. It gave me something © 
JUST SOFTER HANDS. #2|| | to fret about, presciently, since the J 
3 bridge sank in 1990. { 
As I grew older, my sense of wonder Ff 
shrank, and the city began to stale. Like 
most Seattle teenagers of my era, I J 
longed to be somewhere else. Twenty- 
five years before the city was fashion- 
able, the capital of grunge music and 
coffeehouse culture, it was the rainy, — 
mildewed capital of nowhere—the por- | 
tal to the North Pacific—and this I felt 
acutely. The chief industry was the | 
manufacture of airplanes, and the adult 
citizenry lacked flair of any sort, sober- 
ly marching through the workweek. 
There was nothing of any consequence 
present, and later—when I started to | 
write—nothing to write about. Fate had — 
cast me up on these shores, where all — 
was pedestrian, irrelevant. 
Looking back over the fictions I’ve | 
written, published and-unpublished, § 
short and long, I see that after twenty- — 
two years of work there is still very little | 
of Seattle. It is the setting for two ear- | 
<n Le | ly practice novels, the setting for two — 
UNITING A } | of sixty stories, but after that, either 


nonexistent or a vague presence in ~ 
ART & ANTIQUES the background. 
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WITH =. - ay 2 4 | , Why? I confess that after all this 
DISCERNING CLIENTS ate = J) Om time, I have not come to terms with the 
Pe ‘ae oe eat city of my birth or found the means to 

SINCE 1900. \ mm ; i imagine it. My visits there now are 


furtive and muddled, filled with nig- — 
gling resentments. The changes every- 
where gall me, and I feel no connection — 
to Seattle’s new culture, so consciously 
hip and so generic I could be anywhere. | 
Finally, ’m saddened by Seattle. Its 
streets are haunted by the feel of an- 
other time I cannot readily explain. 
The city, for all its understated beau- 
a ty, is lost to me now, in most ways. Or | 
962 Mapison Avenus New York NY 10021 =——si&B perhaps, like many people, I confuse | 


DIAL (212) 288-6770 FAx (212) 517-6865 issts«*Cd place and being. I cannot separate my- 
pe self from the city. Perhaps I simply miss 


my childhood. 0 
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NEIGHBORING NEW YORK 
ELISSA CULLMAN’S FINDS IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY AND CONNECTICUT 


Text by Suzanne Stephens 
Photography by 
George Obremski 


ORGET ABOUT GOLFING 
in the country every 
weekend. Interior de- 


signer Elissa Cullman, who 
has a house in Connecticut, 
would rather shop for an- 
tiques. “Even though I make 
the rounds of stores and gal- 
leries in the city during the 
week, every weekend I end 
up antiquing,” says Cullman, 
who founded Cullman & 
Kravis with the late Hedi 
Kravis in 1984. 

‘The rewards of her search 
are evidenced in the firm’s 
elegant yet comfortable in- 
teriors, which, whether they 
are for private residences or a 
Vianhattan cigar bar, are filled 








with a knowing mix of Amer- 
ican and European antiques 
and decorative arts. 

In New York’s Westches- 
ter County and southwest- 
ern Connecticut, known for 
their graceful birch and maple 

continued on page 70 





“The range of shops 
is startling,” Elissa 
Cullman says of West- 
chester County, New 
York, and Connecticut. 
Asove: Cullman at 
John Keith Russell An- 
tiques in South Salem. 


Far Lert: The design- 
er with Russell, who 

restored an 1840 meet- 
inghouse for his inven- 


, tory of Shaker pieces. 


Lert: Shaker cup- 
boards and boxes with 
their original paint. 
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Your child's first car acceleration when 
trip. You drove home passing or merging. 
from the hospital, Which is as much 
overwhelmed by a about safety as it is 


strange and powerful about power. If you're 





instinct to protect. a parent, the 9-5 is 
Now, it’s a run to for you. And, if you 

! your child’s activity listen to your instincts, 
du jour. In a turbo- for your children, too. 


charged Saab 9-5, 


that means quick 
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TO MAKE SURE YOUR PURCHASE MEETS THE HIGHEST PLATINUM QUALITY STANDARDS 
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ABOVE: Janice Strauss 
greets Cullman out- 
side her South Salem 
house. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Her Colonial American 
pieces include Chip- 
pendale chairs and a 
Queen Anne table. 








continued from page 58 
trees, narrow winding coun- 
try roads and low fieldstone 
walls, urbanites—and even 
suburbanites—have come in 
search of greenery. The local 
antiques shops have been 
part of the allure, although 
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not necessarily a destination. 
But this has changed radical- 
ly in the last two decades, 
with a proliferation of high- 
caliber dealers. “In many ways 


aa | 


the depth rivals New York’s, 
Cullman says. 
On a typical scouting trip 


ABove: “If we need 
dining chairs to match 
the original antique 
ones, we come here,” 
Cullman says of the 
Curry & Hovis work- 
shop in Pound Ridge, 
New York. 


Lert: Partners John 
Curry, right, and Clin- 
ton Howell discuss 
the restoration of a 
circa 1760 carved and 
gilded mirror. They 
also handle cabinetry 
work and upholstering. 



















she might start out in the} 
tiny hamlet of South Salem,, 
New York, at John Keith 
Russell Antiques. “John is 
one of the foremost Shak- 
er dealers in the coun- 
try,” notes Cullman, who ad-: 
mires the clean lines of this: 






type of nineteenth-century 
furniture. Russell began col- 
lecting Shaker pieces, oddly 
enough, when he was living 
in Germany, racing cars for | 
Porsche. “I often returned to 
the United States for racing | 
events,” he says. “And I had | 
the good fortune to come 
across the prime Shaker deal- 
ers—not at the racetrack, of | ‘ 
course.” After giving up his | | 
fast-paced lifestyle, Russell 

continued on page 74 
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On a day like this, anything can happen. 

Or you could be driving the 1999 
Range Rover 4.0 SE. 

Now, along with permanent four-wheel 
drive, the Range Rover has four-wheel 
electronic traction control that’s designed 
to get you through sleet, slush, and a host 
of other equally inhospitable surfaces. 

So it won’t just be your eyes that are 
glued to the road. 

We've even added front side airbags 


Ss 


and seatbelt pre-tensioners to the already 
heightened security of dual airbags, 
a steel inner body cage, and a rugged, 


*MSRP OF 1999 RANGE ROVER 4.0 SE. MSRP INCL. DESTINATION CHARGE OF $625 & DEALER PREP, BUT EXCLUDES TAXES, TITLE, LICENSE & OPTIONS ACTUAL PRICE DEPENDS ON DEALER & SUBJECT TO CHA 


Admittedly, some of the changes we made are for the worse. 


impact-absorbing steel frame. 

Altogether, it’s absolutely dripping with 
reassurance. 

So why not call 1-SO00-FINE 4WD for 
the nearest retailer? Or visit us at 
www.Best4x4.LandRover.com. Beyond all 
its elegance and refinements, the new 
Range Rover is full of even more reasons 
that support its $58,625* price. 

It seems fitting, though, to stop with 
four-channel all-terrain ABS. 


Always use your seatbelts. SRS/airbags alone do not provide sufficient protection. 
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continued from page 70 

decided that with his large 
Shaker inventory he could 
open a shop. 

The furniture in Russell’s 
store is made from woods 
such as birch, maple, cherry 
and pine. A microanalysis of 
the woods, he points out, has 
revealed that many pieces 
were originally painted bright 
colors. “In the early part 
of the nineteenth century a 





ABOVE: On Main 
Street in New Ca- 


naan, Connecticut, 
Evans & Co. shares 
a space with C. M. 
Leonard Antiques. 
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Shaker room might have had 
orange floors, blue picture 
rails and red, blue and yel- 
low furniture,” he says. “It was 
only in the late nineteenth 
century that the wood was 
left natural.” 

To complement his wares, 
Russell opened his shop in a 
former Presbyterian meet- 
inghouse, built in 1840, which 
he restored, adding an interi- 
or wall of overlapping birch 


RiGut: “I encourage 
people to touch the 
antiques here,” says 
Barbara Evans, hand- 
ing a circa 1750 delft 
charger to Cullman. 





panels with copper rivets that 
echo Shaker design motifs. 
In addition to smaller ar- 
tifacts—“His Shaker boxes 
look great anywhere,” notes 
Cullman—Russell collects 
cast-iron pieces made by J. W. 
Fiske, a company known for 
late-nineteenth-century gar- 
den furniture and weather- 
vanes. “I bought a deer for 
the lawn of a house on Long 
Island Sound [see Architec- 
























Lert: Cullman goes 
to Sallea Antiques, in 
New Canaan, for 
brass objects such as a 
19th-century sponge 
holder for the bath. 


BELow: Sallea’s large 
collection of antique 
boxes includes ones 
made of tortoiseshell 
as well as English fruit- 
shaped tea caddies. 


tural Digest, June 1998],” Cull- 7 
man says. “This kind of over- 
scale garden ornament adds 
a strong, massive element 
to a smooth, open lawn by 
the water. It doesn’t look or- 

nate or fussy.” 
Also tucked away in South 
continued on page 78 
































Tre Italian Renaissance. When the art 
flourished... 








of love and love of the arts 
Its spirit lives on with Fior 


enza. In celebration of a 
woman’s memorable moments. 
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THE WORLD'S OLDEST WATCH MANU 
Geneva, since 1755 
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Had Mrs. de Winter really done it this way¢ 
Or was Mrs. Danvers deliberately ss Toma Aen! 
really de rigeur to serve buffalo wings? Rebecca was getting suspicious. 
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EIGHTEEN KARAT WHITE GOLD 


This passionate celebration of Celtic art 
is presented in exquisite eighteen karat 
white gold and precious gems. 
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www.charriol-usa.com 
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f Rudolf Erdel 


Po AST NM 


DISCOVER THE WORLD’S 
MOST PRECIOUS JEWELRY METAL: 
PLATINUM. 





PASSION FOR PLATINUM 





THE PEBBLES ON THE MOON COLLECTION 


Satin-finish platinum accented with For a free brochure 
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liamonds and 18 karat gor or to locate a Kwiat retailer 
For the jeweler nearest vou nearest you, please call 
RUDOLF 8 (800) 990-PLAT. 
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SEIDENGANG | 


Jewelry You Really 
Want to Wear 





SeidenGang is known around the world 
for creating uniquely bold and exquis- 
A single, unique itely detailed jewelry; designs that pro- 
Tahitian pearl and ject the confident style of SeidenGang 
a solitaire diamond... clients. Rendered in 18 karat gold and 
nature’s finest gifts. set with precious and semi-precious 
Natural Color stones, the quality of SeidenGang 
Tahitian Pearls ; 


The. Queen of all Gems designs is in a league ofits own. 
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Celebrating the 10th anniversary of 
SeidenGang, Carol Seiden and 





= GARLAND COLLECTION/LARRY KELLER ODYSSEY COLLECTION/YVES KAMIONER 
Carolyn Gang have chosen to expand PHOTO. BRUCE FIELDS © SEIDENGANG DESIGNS, LTD., 1998 


the collection this important year, 





introducing a sensational tri-color For more information on the collection, please call — 
gold line. (800) 227-4890 or (914) 925-0788. 











Please Note: Luxurious gifts this holiday come from Charriol, Rudolf Erdel, John Hardy, Jaeger-leCoultre, Craig Drake and Panasonic, | 
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Bove Jewelers, Kennett Square, PA 
* Chong Hing Jewelers, San Gabriel, CA & Milpitas, CA « Fasseas Jeweler, Livingston, NJ 


, NJ & Palm Beach Gardens, FL e @rs, Cleveland, OH e Lithos Jewelry, St. Pete Beach, FL 


Kleinhenz Jewel 
M. H. Reinhold, San Juan, PR e Philip David Jewelers, We er, CT e Schwarzschild Jewelers, Richmond, VA 


St Hartford Cent 


Retail: $1,395 t0 $5,425 «© For more information 1*800+RUDOLF+8 www. rudolferd 
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"Dolby Digital is a gademark of Dolby Laboratories Licensing Corp 
“Sat-top decoder Hy required thiviewHD TY programs, :Decoder will also allow your current set to display HDTV broadcasts at your set's maximum video capability, 
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Immaculate reception. 
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It's simply the most revolutionary 
idea in television broadcasting since 
color. It’s called HDTV— high definition 
television. 

HDTV lets you experience a digital 
world of unprecedented picture clarity 
and detail. The most captivating colors 
ever seen. And the bone-jarring impact 
of Dolby Digital* surround sound. All in 
a new cinema-style, wide-screen format. 
] 6) Val ae aD Ss 

, SCREEN FORMAT 

At Panasonic, we’re ready to launch 
you into the age of digital television now. 
With our new HDTV-compatible, wide- 
screen projection television. And our 
remarkable digital set-top decoder box.** 


y million eyo meet 


Panasonic HDTV. You’ve got to 
<> <el-1g [<1 geo a 0) M001 I~) 

From now on, you'll never watch 
television the same way again. 


For information call:1-800-211-PANA 
or Www.panasonic.com/tv 


Panasonic 


just slightly ahead of our time”. 
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REVERSO. AVANT- 
GARDE SINCE 1931. 
WHEN WHAT YOU'RE 
DOING IS MORE IMPOR-~ 
TANT THAN HOW LONG 
IT TAKES, THE REVERSO 
IS THE ONLY WATCH 
THAT LETS YOU DISMISS 
TIME. A NUDGE, THE 
CASE TURNS, AND 

TIME MAKES AN ELE~ 
GANT EXIT. IN ITS PLACE, 
YOUR OWN MONO- 
GRAM, ENGRAVED ON 
POLISHED GOLD OR 
STEEL. HIGH ART, IN THE 
CONTINUOUS REFINE- 
MENT OF AN ORIGINAL 
ART DECO STYLE, GEN- 
EROUSLY DISPLAYED IN 
A GRANDE TAILLE SIZE. 
HIGH CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
IN THE DEPENDABLE 
BEAT OF THE MECHANI- 
CAL MOVEMENT AND 
THE SMOOTH ACTION OF 
THE SWIVEL CASE. 
CRAFTED WITH DEDICA- 
TION BY THE MASTER 
WATCHMAKERS OF 
JAEGER-LECOULTRE 

FOR THOSE WHO DON'T 
NEED THE TIME, ALL 


THE TIME. 


THE TURNING POINT IN TIME. 
REVERSO. 





«JAEGER-LECOULTRE> 


THE PATENT FOR THE 
REVERSO CASE WAS REGIS- 
TERED IN SWITZERLAND 
ON FEBRUARY 16, 1932. 
ONLY JAEGER-LECOULTRE 
CAN MASTER THE 
COMPLEX MECHANISM. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE MANUFACTURE’S BOOK OF TIMEPIECES CONTACT 
JAEGER-LECOULTRE, P.O. BOX 1608, WINCHESTER, VA 22604, TEL. (@OO) JLC-TIME. WWW.MUJLC.COM. 
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Indulge your passionate, romantic side 
with sensuous South Sea pearls in 
fabulous styles and settings. 
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“Hot Moon” 





Collectors Editions. 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 








Available exclusively through the 
following Fine Art Galleries: 





Collectors Fine Art Galleries 
Hawaiian Islands 800.430.3909 


Derrick Smith Fine Art 
West Hollywood, CA 800.280.4998 310.360.9135 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Vail, CO 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 








Art Resources Gallery 
Edina, MN 612.922.1770 





Kavanaugh Art Gallery 


West Des Moines, IA 888.515.8682 515.279.8682 






Danielle Peleg Gallery 


West Bloomfield, MI 248.626.5810 


Teri Galleries, Ltd. 
Metairie, LA 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 


Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
Greenville, SC 864.288.6430 


Fattahi Fine Art 
Pensacola, FL 877.FATTAHI (328.8244) 


Lori’s Art Gallery 


Woodland Hills, CA 818.884.1110 


Emerald City Fine Art 
Seattle, WA 206.623.1550 


What Iz Art? 


Cambria, CA 805.927.0126 


Artworks, Inc. 
Elkins Park, PA 215.572.1750 













Barucci Gallery 
Clayton, MO 314.727.2020 


ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids, IA 800.915.ARTS 319.366.2520 







Heusso Gallery 
Palm Springs, CA 888.415.2294 
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Fast Frame pe S aie 2 
Sunnyvale, CA 408.733.2603 “Hot Moon” is a Limited Edition Serigrap 
Frame Decor & Gallery J. Lowak Fine Art 
Marlboro, NJ 732.972.2171 Austin, TX 512.345.2067 
The 21sr Century Gallery Stellers Gallery 
Denver, CO 800.627.6156 303.320.0926 Jacksonville, FL 800.642.5716 






Merrill Miller’s Interiors Leawood Fine Art 













; Perdido Key, FL 850.492.9033 Leawood, KS 913.338.4999 
Elkanah’s Fine Art Gallery Nash 
Jackson, TN 888.278.4967 901.423.1278 Carmel, CA 831.622.9009 
Studio E Gallery Coast Gallery ge 
Lake Worth, FL 561.585.7800 Laguna Beach, CA 949.376.4185 A fine art book on the life and career of Sabzi entitled 
First Impressions Gallery Schafer Interiors and Fine Art Gallery “Enduring Mysteries” 
Palm Harbor, FL 813.942.3955 Pittsburgh, PA 412.344.0233 






is now available in Deluxe and Regular Editions. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Cull- 
man chats with Ellen 
Ward, one of the deal- 
ers who have opened 
shops in Stamford, 
Connecticut’s Antique 
and Artisan Center. 
Asove: The armoire 
is 1940s French. 
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JOHN Kerry Russevi 
ANTIQUES, INC. 

110 Spring Street 
South Salem, New York 
914/763-8144 

Shaker furniture and artifacts 


JANICE F. STRAUSS 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
399 Poundridge Road 
South Salem, New York 
914/763-5933 


Early American furniture 


Curry & Hovis INc. 
34 Westchester Avenue 
Pound Ridge, New York 
914/7 1138 


Rest and reproductions 
SALLEA ANTIQUES, INC. 
66 Eli 

New ¢ onnecticut 
203/972 


Europea n antiques 





continued from page 74 

Salem is Janice F. Strauss 
American Antiques. Cullman 
calls Strauss “a walking fur- 
niture encyclopedia.” “She 
has an extensive knowledge 


of primary and secondary 
woods in American furni- 





Evans & Co. ANTIQUES 
114 Main Street 

New Canaan, Connecticut 
203/966-5657 

European furniture 


C. M. LEONARD ANTIQUES 
114 Main Street 

New Canaan, Connecticut 
203/966-5657 

Decorative prints and objects 


6 ELLEN Warp, Lrp. 
The Antique and 
Artisan Center 
69 Jefferson Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 
203/327-6022 
French antiques 


Circa 87 

The Antique and 
Artisan Center 

69 Jefferson Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 
203/968-6485 

Arts and Crafts furniture 


AD SHOPPING 
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LASZLO KUBINY! 












ture.” ‘To show her pieces to 
best advantage, Strauss has 
carefully placed some of the 
most noteworthy examples, 
such as six Chippendale rush- 
seated chairs and an Ameri- 
can Queen Anne drop-leaf 
table made in 1740 in a set- 


ting devoid of the ctuctl 
found in many other an 
tiques stores. “There is so 
much superior eighteenth 
century furniture here that’s 
still a good value,” says Cull 
man. “And the variety olf! 

continued on page 82 
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you can still get goose bumps. 
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With the refined acceleration of a 290hp V8 and speed-sensitive rack-and- AGUA 
pinion steering, the Jaguar XJ8 can give you the most exhilarating run of the day. A new breed of Jaguar 
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The new gold standard for collectors: | W 
| the definitive guide to this century's most | 














1] exquisite silverware! 
4 It’s authoritative—thanks to the knowledge of renowned 
collectibles expert Harry L. Rinker. 
PA It's comprehensive—thanks to the resources of the largest 
repository of American silverware in the world, Replacements Ltd. 
§ 


It’s the first-ever pictorial chronicle of the most popular silverware 








| patterns of the century. 
fn) 


In this one-of-a-kind volume, you will 
find a wealth of facts, figures, and even 


history about the 250 best-loved sterling, 


; ; AOR EST Gl ONG neath 
silver-plate, and stainless patterns in the aaa en tne . : 
< FALTERNS g 
world. Along with approximate market hi 
, ieee 4 
values for every pattern and prices for 


each individual piece, there are checklists 
of matching pieces, rankings of patterns 
by popularity, from 1 to 250, and 
‘ invaluable suggestions on replacing 
‘ damaged pieces and locating discontinued 
| patterns. In addition, there is exclusive, 
in-depth information on every major 
al manufacturer and designer—including 
iT Gense, Gorham, International Silver, 
Kirk Stieff, Lunt, Oneida/Heirloom, 
¢ Tiffany & Co., Westmoreland, and 


many others. 
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House of Collectibles 
iat oR A Dwision of The Ballantine Publishing Group 
} hetp://www.randomhouse.com/ 


240 pages/676-60086-7/$24.95/$35.00 in Canada 








When we thought 


outside the box, 
we ended up 


cutting itin half. 


Imagine using clean dishes out of one dishwasher drawer while loading dirty 
dishes into the other. Imagine never again bending down to load a dinner plate 


into the lower dishwasher rack. There, now you're thinking like a Fisher & Paykel 





engineer. Presenting the new DishDrawer—available as a single drawer for 
use on both sides of the sink, or stacked as a double drawer to replace those old-fashioned 


Hishwashers. Either way, you'll want to visit a Fisher & Paykel dealer or give us a call. 


Fisher ©. Paykel 
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continued from page 78 

small items, from whale-oil 
lamps to hatboxes, adds a rich 
sense of history.” 

Strauss prides herself on 
the authenticity of her col- 
lection. “You have to get re- 
ally good at spotting fakery,” 
she says. “We literally dis- 
mantle a piece to make sure 
it’s the real thing. Good fakes 
may have the lines down, but 
something can tip you off, 
like a leg that’s too heavy.” 

Cullman’s itinerary usually 
features a stop at Curry & 
Hovis, in Pound Ridge, New 
York. “Pound Ridge has lots 
of stores I visit all the time,” 
Cullman notes. “But Curry 
and Hovis is especially won- 
derful to have in the neigh- 
borhood, because they re- 
store furniture.” Although 
the shop specializes mainly 
in the refurbishing of eigh- 


NEIGHBORING NEW YORK 


teenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury English furniture, it does 
cabinetwork, reproductions, 
upholstering, gilding, lac- 
quering and polishing as well. 
And when Cullman cannot 
find the right Chippendale 
parcel-gilt mirror to put over 
a Federal card table, for ex- 
ample, she asks Curry and 
Hovis to duplicate it. “We 
never buy machine-made re- 
productions for residential 
clients.” Partner Clinton How- 
ell also has an antiques bus- 
iness in Manhattan. “I go to 
Curry and Hovis to see 
furniture Howell has bought 
that’s being restored before 
it’s sent to the shop in the 
city,” says Cullman. “I get first 
crack at remarkable pieces 
that way. Buying antiques is 

so competitive now.” 
Across the border in Con- 
continued on page 84 
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“In many ways the depth rivals New — 
York’s,” Cullman says of Westchester 
County and Connecticut. 


Lert: Cullman exam- 
ines a vase at the An- 
tique and Artisan 
Center’s Circa 87. 
“Arts and Crafts has 
great creative flexibil- | 
ity,” she says of the re-_ 
cently popular style. 


Ne 


BELow: Two rocking 
chairs, by L. & J. G. 
Stickley, right, and 
Charles Limbert, left, 
mix with European 
pieces, including a circa | 
1887 English Arts and 
Crafts umbrella stand. 
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Brosnan’s Choice 


Seamaster GMT 
Automatic chronometer. 
* Water-resistant to 300m/ioooft. 
OMEGA — Swiss made since 1848. 


() 
OMEGA 


The sign of excellence 










your personal jeweler since 1912 


SEATTLE (206) 628-6800 
ANCHORAGE SPOKANE PORTLAND SACRAMENTO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO LAS VEGAS PHOENIX HONOLULU MAUI 
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marble, practically undistinguish- 
able from hand carved Carrara marble. 
The affordable alternative! 















46"(13 Y2" base also available) 
48," (pictured) on marble base 


Pees 


170ppd 
Ss ~ on black marble base............4++ 121ppd 

ok VISA, MC. Unconditional guar- 
antec, 128 page artbook color cata- 
S > America's largest collection 
> °m reproductions. 
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2, Seattle, WA 199 
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continued from page 82 

necticut, Cullman heads for New Ca- 
naan, which she describes as “a picture- 
book town where you find a candy store, 
charming restaurants and a good sam- 
pling of antiques shops.” Evans & Co. 
Antiques is high on her list. Barbara 
Evans, who was previously at Sotheby’s, 
is one of the few “serious” dealers 
in English and Continental furniture, 
Cullman claims. “It’s great to see a Bie- 
dermeier chest in New Canaan,” she 
adds. “And you can find the unexpected 
there—such as colonial Philippine rose- 
wood chairs from 1820 or a set of six 
nineteenth-century Italian silver-gilt 
oval-back chairs.” 

Evans shares the premises with C. M. 
Leonard Antiques, which is known for 
its distinctive decorative prints and 
small objects, such as Black Forest wood 
carvings. “There is such a cosmopoli- 
tan, eclectic mix here,” says Cullman. “I 
find new things all the time.” 

Another stop in New Canaan is Sallea 
Antiques, owned by Sally B. Kaltman. 
“This store has the best collection of 
boxes in the world,” Cullman says. “You 
can find fruit-shaped tea caddies or rare 
green tortoiseshell boxes. I love small 
antiques, but the tea caddies at Sallea’s 
are favorites.” She also goes there for 


Cullman describes New Canaan, Connecticut, 
s “a picture-book town where you find 
a candy shop, charming restaurants 
and a good sampling of antiques shops.” 


antique brass items. “Old brass gives 
sparkle and color to a room, but it’s eas- 
ier to maintain than silver.” 

‘Twenty minutes from New Canaan is 
Stamford, a far cry from the quaint 
places Cullman has driven through. A 
receiving station of sorts for New York’s 
corporate exodus in the 1970s, Stamford 
is now a jumble of mediocre modern 
and postmodern buildings. But it does 
have a redeeming feature: An old indus- 
trial zone has been transformed into the 
Antique and Artisan Center, an enclave 
of approximately 365 shops. 

There, Cullman visits two shops, each 





























for a specific reason. “At Ellen Ward, 
she says, “you find whimsical, funky an 
very chic artifacts and furniture.” “T. 
French forties pieces are my favorite, 
Ward says. She scours flea markets, an 
tiques shops, auctions and private hous 
es across France for such items as a cire; 
1940 Jules Leleu dining set or 1930 
rope-and-sycamore dining chairs. 

Older pieces can be seen there a 
well, such as an original Louis XV 
canopy bed or the nineteenth-centur 
reproductions of Louis XVI painte 
bedroom furniture she found in Mont 
pellier—and secured with some diffi 
ty. “While I was in the shop writin; 
up my final purchase,” Ward recount 
“a competitor suddenly appeared, in 
sisting she had first claim to it. Whe 
she was told by the dealer she was mis 
taken, the woman snatched the orde 
book out of my hands and bolted fe 
the door. Luckily, it was retrieved 
forcibly—by some clerks.” 

For very different fare, Cullman goe 
to Circa 87, which specializes in Ar 
and Crafts. “There are so few Arts an 
Crafts shops to be found,” she sa 
“The objects here are well researchec 
and they have pottery, lamps, inkwel 
and other artifacts.” Nevertheless, Cull 


man avoids designing entire rooms im | 
Arts and Crafts style: “You can end up 
having it look like a museum with every: 
thing but the velvet rope,” she says. “You” 
need to get key pieces of metalwor 
and pottery, and especially lamps. Re 
production lamps are often so hideou 
Having finished her excursion, Eliss 
Cullman knows that the next weeke 
she can make the rounds of an entireh 
new group of shops. “You identify what 
you need and then hunt it down,” she 
says. “It requires a lot of detective work 
but it’s easier and a lot more fun to have | 
such terrific quality so close to home.” 0 | 
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UXURY KILLS ANY AP- 
petite for enjoyment,” 
says Raymond Blane. 

“Put a clutter of silver on the 

table and everyone becomes 

self-conscious about protocol. 

Put ancestors on the wall and 

no one dares to speak. \ room 

tells you how to behave. I 

wanted rooms that would give 

the message that you’re here 
to enjoy lite and celebrate, not 
to be haughty about my food.” 

Blanc is one of the world’s 
great chefs. His restaurant and 
hotel, Le Manoir aux Quat’ 

Saisons, is in a fifteenth-centu- 


ry manor house just outside of 


Oxford. A country house ho- 


QR 





tel with cooking at this level 
is something that you could 
hope to find in France, but it 
is unique in England. The 
restaurant has had two Mi- 
chelin stars for fifteen years, 
and the food is the very heart 
of the whole passionate, com- 
mitted, joyful business. 

This is not old-fashioned 
“My 


doesn’t punish you,” says 


haute cuisine. food 
Blanc. “It’s modern, lighter, 
with the freshest ingredients 
building up a balance of fla- 
vors. I’ve redefined the food; 
I wanted to redefine the house 
as well. Chintz, frills and 


continued on page 90 


AD TRAVELS — 


LE MANOIR AUX QUAT”’ SAISONS 
CELEBRATING FRENCH CUISINE IN THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


ABove: “This is my vi- 
sion,” chef Raymond 
Blanc says of Le 
Manoir aux Quat’ 
Saisons, his hotel and 
restaurant in a 15th- 
century manor house 
near Oxford, England. 


“T could have a restau- 
rant without a hotel, 
but it’s more complete 
if I can create perfect 
days and nights for 
guests,” explains Blanc 
(right, in his vege- 
table and herb garden). 
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fore; now they seemed heavy. 





sre appropriate be- 





My problem was that most 


designers have egos even big- 
ger than chefs’. Emily Tod- 


hunter was willing to put her 


ego into a suitcase and work 
with my ideas. I gave her my 
dreams, and she took them 
and lifted them. She made 
them happen.” 


What were those dreams? 


“He used the word celebrate a 


lot,” recalls Todhunter. “He 
wanted 


rooms that would 


inspire people to drink cham- 


pagne, and he wanted high- 
impact glamour, not some- 


thing usually associated with 
a country house. We were in 
uncharted territory. I wouldn’t 


90) 


continued on page 92 


RiGuT: Eric Rimming- 
ton still lifes provided 
the basis for the décor 
of the conservatory 
dining room. Slipcover, 
table undercloth, ban- 
quette and chair fab- 
rics from Pierre Frey. 


AD TRAVELS 


LE MANOIR AUX QUAT’ SAISONS 












Blanc collaborated 
with Emily Todhunter 
on Le Manoir’s redec- 
oration and expan- 
sion. Lerr: The 
Cromwell Lounge. 
Upholstered armchairs 
from George Smith. 


“Many come here for 
special occasions,” sa 
Blanc. “That pleases. 
me.” BELOW: Cotswol 
stone colors inspired 
the Champagne Bar 
hues. Stools and wa 
covering, Pierre Frey, 
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continued from page 90 
let him see any work in 
progress because there was 
no precedent that could help 
him anticipate where we were 
going. Finally the day came. 
He walked into the new 
Cromwell Lounge, jumped 
right off the ground with 
excitement, picked me up, 
swung me around and cried 
for joy. We had to get a glass 
of water to calm him down.” 
He had asked for rooms 


BELow: Country 
French furniture fills 
the Eugenie room, 
which sits under the 
roof beams of the con- 
verted barn. “I wanted 
modern, but with old 
comforts,” notes Blanc. 





that would reflect the subtle- 
ty of his food. “He envi- 
sioned rooms that were ‘intel- 
ligent but not clever,’ ” says 
Todhunter. “He didn’t want 
people to walk in and say, 
‘Isn’t that clever to put suede 
piping on a linen cushion’; 
he wanted rooms that make 
people feel good, although 
they’re not certain why. The 
sparkle of mirror and glass 
has a glamour; the light com- 
ing through the old stone 


RicutT: Hollyhock, a 
traditional guest room 
in the manor house 
proper, has a “Jacobean 
feeling appropriate to 
the four-poster.” The 
wall panels were done 
in a 17th-century style. 





windows onto the soft cok 
ors is flattering, but it’s subtle: 


Blanc’s excitement was 


genuine. For the Cromwe 


Lounge, he had described to} 


Todhunter a pattern from 
the 1930s that he had seeny 


but couldn’t quite nail do 
something with “whimsica 
swirls and voluptuous shapes. 
She took that descriptio 
and applied it to the idea of 
damask that one would expeé 
to find ina country house. Rea 


damask would have been fat} 


too grand for his purposes 
Then she simplified and si 
plified until the feeling 
damask remained in the wal 
the walls were painted, ye 
continued on page ® 
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A country hotel 9} 





with cooking at ¥} 


this level is 
something you 
find in France, 
but it is unique 


in England. 
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AD TRAVELS 
LE MANOIR AUX QUAT’ SAISONS 





Lert: The 1930s are Borrom: Guests can 
evoked in the Anais play croquet on the 


room. BELOw: The lawn spreading out 
Opium room, which before the main hous 
has a red-lacquered and the dovecote, lefty 
ceiling, fulfills Blanc’s The hotel serves tea 
wish for a “hot and and light meals on the 


engulfing” room. terrace, far right. 











continued from page 92 He had contemporary in Blanc points out. “I’m self- in a great French traditio 
the design is light and fresh. mind, but how modern is taught—no one has ever im- Invention always needs cof 


He knew that process of modern? Again, his cuisine posed their rules on me. trol. I didn’t want rooms § 
reduction. With decorating, set the guidelines. Control ‘That means I’ve felt free to modern that they lost con 
as with food, his philosophy — was important. “My cooking — break rules and make my own _ trol; I didn’t want rooms fi 
holds: “Simplicity is never is creative because it grows boundaries, but ’'ve never a Mad Hatter’s tea party. [i 
that simple.” out of my own curiosity,” forgotten that I’m grounded continued on page 9 
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LE MANO 


continued from page 94 

not here to exhaust my guests but 
to refresh them. Unrestrained mod- 
ern? No. Our thinking kept going back 
to the twenties and thirties, that 
moment when women were first al- 
lowed to be themselves, not just what 
men expected them to be. This whole 
place is designed for women. If wom- 


AE Se 





It would be Art Déco on their terms. 
‘Todhunter looked to the art of the twen- 
ties and thirties, “a time when art was 
moving from the illustrative to abstract 
blocks of color,” she says. “We also used 
blocks of color. For example, there’s a 
room with those thirties tones of mauve, 
heavy cream and silver. Then Raymond 


He had asked for rooms that would reflect 
the subtlety of his food. “He envisioned rooms 


that were ‘intelligent but not clever. 


en are happy, the men will be too.” 
Art Déco was the cue, “not to copy, but 
to catch the excitement of those early 
modern designs, when art was changing 
so radically and everything was being de- 
constructed,” explains Todhunter. “We 
too were deconstructing something tra- 
ditional to build up something new.” 





Doe 


suggested we add a bit of green. We 
were playing with color just the way he 
creates a recipe, a bit of green to cut 
what could have been too rich.” 

There is a reduced palette of creams 
and browns for the newly expanded din- 
ing room in the conservatory, where 
Blanc’s food is the star. Hushed tones 


TR AUX QUAT” SAISONS 
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were also used for the Champagne Bar | 
and its sitting area, where he has a good. 
collection of paintings and drawings. 
Some of the bedrooms have whole walls 
of the wonderful pinks and greens and vi- 


olets often found in chintz. “One should } | 
never underestimate how lovely those } tt 
chintzes are,” says Todhunter, “but if you ti 
have beautiful flowers outside the win- } at 
dows, you don’t need printed ones inside.” } iw 

He asked for a “frosted” room. She } ih 
produced the gray blue of a good storm } jw 
cloud and mirrored furniture. He re- } 9 
quested a “hot” room. She came up with } hi 
Chinese and torrid. For new spaces in |} 
the converted barn, the seventeenth- } \\ 
century stone walls and beams suggested |} ti 
Provence. For two rooms in the manor *} i 
house, traditional was appropriate. Every } 
room has antiques and original art. an 

The renovation, which was overseen )} gy 
by architectural designer Jeremy Price, } {i 
includes several new buildings that are } ti 


so sensitively constructed with tradi- 
tional materials that they already blend | 
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LE MANO 


| 
| in. One block creates a courtyard with 
| the existing barn and stables; a new 
| wing to the house has a private dining 
/room with its own garden and a space 
for his cooking school. 
| The restaurant kitchen, which has 
| been doubled in size, has glass panels in 
| the doors; guests peek through them in 
anticipation on their way to the dining 
rooms. Blanc would, if regulations had 
allowed, have had an entire glass wall. “I 
want to break down the boundaries,” he 
says. “The kitchen usually seems a for- 
bidden temple, a harsh world of stain- 
less steel and fire. I encourage guests to 
visit. It’s fun for them, but it also helps 
| the chefs. Their work is very demanding 
_and stressful, they’re always under pres- 
| sure, and they never see the joy on a 
guest’s face—they never know they have 
given someone memories that will last 
| for years. For them it’s very important 
that people come back and say how 
much they appreciate it.” 
| “Chefs are often in the two-acre veg- 


| 


I Tg 


etable and herb garden—picking, get- 
ting a feeling for the texture, the scent, 
the touch of a perfect vegetable. These 
gardens are the heart of a remarkable 
working partnership between garden 
and kitchen. Every evening the garden- 
ers submit a list of what is ready to be 
picked. Late at night the chef will order 
from that list. Vegetables are picked 
early, and the lunchtime menu will 
be composed to reflect the garden as it 
was that morning. 

Head gardener Anne Marie Owens 
has a planning session with Blanc in Jan- 
uary. What is planted may change from 
year to year. Next season there will be 
new varieties, because the garden has 
become completely organic. “It’s not a 
cranky decision on my part,” he says, 
“but one that shows respect for nature. I 
want to demystify sensible eating, prove 
that it is a pleasure, not a religion.” 

Raymond Blanc describes his food as 
“authentic,” “honest” and “put together 
with love.” “This isn’t a place for show- 


ny 


TR AUX QUAT” SAISONS 


ing off,” he says. “It’s not a place for 
striped suits and big cigars. My own 
background is humble, so it means a lot 
to me when guests have saved up for a 
special celebration. The table should be 
the center of life; food should be a cata- 
lyst—for romance, for good conversa- 
tion. I love tables that are alive with talk 
on all those subjects that used to be 
taboo. The world would change if we 
could all find time to sit down, eat well, 
play footsies under the table, talk to 
each other and enjoy ourselves. I don’t 
work this hard just for money or fame. I 
do it because it’s a privilege to create. It’s 
the way you give something that makes 
the difference.” 0 


Le Manoir aux Quat’ Saisons 
Church Road 
Great Milton 
Oxford OX44 7PD, England 
Telephone 44-1844-278881 
From the U.S. 800/845-4274 
Fax 44-1844-278847 
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AUSTRIA N EXPRESSIONISM 


AN ALPINE LABORATORY FOR EXPERIMENTS IN FORM 


Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


UNTHER DOMENIG, ONE OF AUS- 

tria’s most daring architects, has 

spent over twenty years con- 
ceiving and realizing a house that ex- 
presses his feelings about the mountain- 
ous landscape of his childhood. The 
Stone House, as he calls it, is a habitable 
sculpture on the shore of a lake in his 
native province of Carinthia, twelve 
miles north of the border with Slovenia. 
Taut planes and ribs of poured concrete 





iY 


The building “cannot 
be considered apart 
from its site,” Giin- 
ther Domenig has said 
of the Stone House, 
which he has been 
building in Austria 
for the past 20 years. 
Top: The structure’s 
jagged profile ech- 
oes the mountain- 
ous terrain. 








ABOvE: Composed 
primarily of concrete 
and steel, the Stone 
House is where 
Domenig plays with 
form. “I don’t have 
any great theories on 
architecture. I would 
prefer it if critics... 
just wrote poems 


about my work.” LEFT: 


A “broken” wall. 


are sharply cut away to create a hollow 
structure threaded through with steps 
and walkways. Cantilevered from this 
angular frame are three steel pods, or 
Levitating Stones, that open up to views 
of the lake. A bridge-parapet extends 
from the house toward a whimsical 
wood jetty that was the first object to be 
erected on the site, in 1980. On the 


meadow between are a cubic steel shed, 


an open dining pavilion and an asym- 
metrical pyramid of coke that supports 


a belvedere. The contrast between this — 


expressive ensemble and the conven- 





| 


. : : ‘ 
tional vacation cottages and trailer park | 
” 


to either side is startling. 


“This has been an, attempt to revive || 
childhood experiences,” Domenig has} 


said. “I was brought up in this land-7 


scape; I have memories of which I am¥} 


not even fully conscious.” The architect 
was born in the provincial capital of 
Klagenfurt in 1934 and grew up with his 
twin brother in the remote valley of 
Molltal. Summers were spent with their 
grandmother, who bequeathed them 


her lakeside property when she died, | 
continued on page 100 | 
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continued from page 98 

in 1959. One brother returned to Kla- 
genfurt, but Giinther moved to Graz, 
where he studied and later became one 
of the most influential teachers and 
practitioners in the country. 

The flowering of avant-garde archi- 
tecture in this venerable city owes much 
to Domenig’s example and to his leader- 
ship as a respected university professor. 
In 1979 he won attention for his wildly 
expressionist Zentralsparkasse Bank in 
a suburb of Vienna and then, in part- 
nership with Hermann Eisenkéck, one 


of his first students, took on increasing- 
ly large projects throughout Austria. 
The most impressive of these may be 
RESOWI, a complex of classrooms, 
lecture theaters and offices for two uni- 
versity departments, which the archi- 
tects deftly inserted into the historic 
fabric of Graz. 

Meanwhile, Domenig had been dream- 
ing of Carinthia and began to think of 
building beside the lake. He went back 
to MOlltal after thirty-five years and hid 
himself away in a mountain inn, sketch- 
ing rocks and absorbing the archetypal 
architectural elements they contain. 
“I was searching for an idea.... The 
most important part of my work is the 
attempt to develop out of the free 
sketches a controlled and geometric 
concept [and] to find a systematic or- 
der that retains the complexity of the 
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“People shouldn’t live 
in orthogonal boxes.” 
BELow: The entrance 
facade is marked by 
the garage, left, and 
what Domenig calls 
Levitating Stones, ir- 
regular rooms clad 

in stainless steel. 


























“(This is] a very special 
landscape,” Domenig 
has said. “There are 
steep mountains, flat 
lakes and gentle hills. 
Lert: The design of 
the Levitating Stones 
was derived from his 
sketches of rocks. 


Lert: The highest of 
the Levitating Stones 
is an observation post 
that offers views of 
the lake where the ar- 
chitect spent time as a 
child. “I’m always at- 
tached to my memo- 
ries,” he says. “I can’t 
get away from them.” 


x 


sketches.” The sharply faceted volume 
of the house, which appear to be ex 
ploding into space, are directly relate 
to those of nature. “It is a building tha 
grows from the mountains and rock 
and demonstrates the potential of ar 
chitecture,” Domenig explains. “There 
is no mathematical or philosophical 
theory underlying the design. This is 
the public expression of personal ideas.” 

continued on page 102 
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The Stone House is 
opened to the public 
for three days each 
summer. Next year 
Domenig plans to 
host an architectural 
symposium on the 
site. ABOVE: A rectan- 
gular wall sets off the 
asymmetrical Lev- 
itating Stones. 


Ricut: A pile of rocks, 
left, was inspired by 
the black lava of San- 
torini; it contains 
storage space and 
supports a viewing 
platform. Domenig 
uses the cubic steel- 
framed, glass-roofed 
pavilion for meetings 
and for dining. 


continued from page 100 

Plans for the house were drawn in the 
late 1970s, but it took seven years to se- 
cure permission to build. Rural Austria 
is a conservative place, and the state 
code mandated a well-defined base and 
eaves to shed snow. The authorities had 
never considered a residential design 
remotely like this, and when they did 
give their assent, they demanded that 
nothing be done during the summer 
tourist season, effectively limiting activ- 
ity-to a few months in spring and fall. 
Construction has now stretched out 
over thirteen years, with short bursts of 
activity and extended lulls. As Domenig 
notes, “Building is proceeding slowly 
but with great pithiness. Visits to the 
site are extremely economical, as they 
are planned exactly.” Ev erything is done 
by local firms, under the supervision of 
the architect or one of his colleagues. 


1Q2 


“There is no mathematical or philosophical 
theory underlying the design. ‘This ts 
the public expression of personal ideas.” 


At the entrance, off a narrow lane 
that parallels the main road, broken 
concrete and tangled tubing appear to 
have burst violently from a steel-lined 
trench, as though to reveal the guts of 
the foundations. This brutalist sculp- 
ture plays off the sleek, sharp-etched 
forms of the house, which can be pene- 
trated through a cleft at eround level 
or climbed over. Light glints off fold- 











ee 


ed steel plates and rakes the smooth | 
concrete, giving it the appearance of} 
massive origami. On a sunny day there | 
is a dramatic chiaroscuro of black and) 
white, solid and void, that gives way toa) 
vista of distant peaks beyond. 
As the house took shape, Domenig 
considered additions, much as Philip 
Johnson looked out from his Glass | 
continued on page 104 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


A Spot of Tea 


This holiday season, enjoy the delights of afternoon tea on 
Wednesdays at Steuben, co-hosted by Architectural Digest. Light 
fare and hot tea will be served as we offer an elegant take on an 









age-old tradition. 


Sl EB N 


Wednesday, December 2, 9, 16 and 23 
2:00 to 4:00 pm 
717 Fifth Avenue flagship location 
(Fifth Avenue location only) 
Call (800) 447-9876, ext. 612 for information. 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


The Benefits of Design 


Architectural Digest, Design Center of the Americas (DCOTA) and MDS 
Publishing proudly present Today’s World of Design 1999, a designer 
showhouse event and luxury shopping expe- 
rience to benefit Habitat for Humanity. 


Open January 16 and 17, the showhouse will 
feature the talents of more than 20 interior 
designers offering a visual feast of room and 
garden vignettes. Designed to give a first 
glimpse at new collections, ideas and trends, 
Today’s World of Design 1999 will also offer 
an array of educational seminars, trunk 
shows and luxury shopping experiences. 
Complimentary space planning and purchase 
assistance through DCOTA/DOC Designer 
on Call concierge services available. 


It’s a great day for a great cause, with a por- 
tion of proceeds benefiting Habitat for 
Humanity of Broward County, Inc. Habitat for Humanity builds 
housing for those less fortunate and in need. 





Saturday, January 16, 10:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Sunday, January 17, 12:00 noon to 5:00 pm 


DCOTA 
1855 Griffin Road, #A-282 
Dania, Florida 


Tickets: $15 
For tickets and to schedule a 
complimentary Designer on Call appointment, 
or for more information, call (954) 920-7997. 
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continued from page 102 

House in Connecticut and placed use- 
ful and decorative buildings in strategie 
locations around his estate. Domenig 
doesn’t have a forty-acre expanse, but 
he has packed an astonishing amount 
onto his narrow plot. The wedgelike 


pile of scorched rocks with its viewing — 


platform was inspired by the black lava 
of Santorini, an island in the Aegean 
that was formed and half destroyed by 
volcanic eruptions. It was too difficult to 
ship materials from Greece, but a good 
substitute was found in the slag heap of 
a nearby chemical plant. 

The Stone House is not intended to 
be a prototype or a testing ground for 
the architect’s ideas but a self-sufficient 
work of art. However, Domenig admits 


that it may have inspired his designs | 


for other buildings he has created in | 
Carinthia. Like an inkblot, the Stone | 


House can suggest many things, and iti 
easy to see a bird lurking in the plan 
profile, or to imagine that the window- 
less voids of the structure are a ruin of 
something that was once whole. The ar- 
chitect has added personal details, such 
as a wandlike rainspout that points in 
the direction of the family graveyard, 
and a ground-hugging sculpture of 
metal peaks that mimics the topograph 
of the province. 
When building began, Domenig said 
that the process was more important t0 
him than completion. Design and build- 


ing would be a voyage of discovery. “In } 


Austria, it is possible to work without 
someone looking over your shoulder 
and to try out an idea in peace,” he has 
observed. “This is why individual talent 
has an opportunity to develop.” 
Whether the house has been a source 
or only a metaphor for his growth as an 
architect over the past two decades, itis 
likely to be seen as his monument. It 
may also be treasured as one of the few 
existing expressions of the romantic urge 
to match nature that inspired Bruno 
Taut’s treatise Alpine Architecture and 
other visionary yearnings in Germany 
around 1920. Domenig leaves compat 
isons to others. “This may be my last 
work—and my best,” he says. “I’m ai 
architect who. creates work that will 
give today’s theorists and tomorrows 
preservationists something to do.” 0 
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There has never been a better time to visit Asia — 
or a better travel valve. 
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Discover a magnificent temple, or 
marvel at the view from atop a 
gleaming skyscraper. Roam lush 
tropical rain forests, or explore 
vibrant cities bustling with round- 
the-clock energy. Asia’s dramatic 
contrasts, rich cultural history 
and a favorable rate of exchange 
make it one of today’s most 
irresistible destinations. Travelers 
pursuing business or pleasure 


need look no further—a world of 





wonder awaits. 


The allure of the Orient 
starts when you stay at these 


accommodating stops... 



























The JLU Marriott 


owering above the central business district on Hon} 
Kong Island amid the calm elegance of Pacific Place, th 
JW Marriott Hotel combines the height of five-star luxut} 
with the Asian tradition of hospitality. 


Every room provides a truly 
breathtaking view, whether it 
be the harbour and mountains 
of the New Territories or the 
green slopes of the Peak. 
You'll also find tasteful fur- 
nishings and a host of highly 
convenient features, such as 
separate marble shower stall 
and bath, two direct phone —& ae: 
lines, voicemail and PC and 
Fax data port connections. 


The hotel is home to some of 
Hong Kong’s finest restau- 
rants including the award-win- 





ning Man Ho, serving region- 
al Cantonese delicacies and 
traditional dim sum, and JW’s | 
California, known for innovative California-inspired dish¢) : 
with an Asian twist. 


facilities, comprehensiy! 
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JW MARRIOTT HOTEL.. 


HONG KONG 





Pacific Place - 88 Queensway, Hong Kong 
Tel: (852) 2810 8366 - Fax: (852) 2845 0737 
In U.S. call (800) 228-9290 or your travel professional 
www.marriott.com + E-mail: hotel@marriott.com.hk 
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The Beaufort Singapore 


ni igh atop a cliff, set in 27 acres of tropical woodlands 
overlooking the South China Sea, The Beaufort Hotel 
Sentosa offers guests the peace and tranquility of an 











land resort just minutes from downtown Singapore. 









. 


acilities include 214 deluxe rooms and suites, and four 
cluded Garden Villas, the most unique accommodations 
“Wj Singapore. These exclusive, private villas include two lux- 
ious bedrooms, spectacular bathrooms, living room witha 


J 


Lire spacious terrace and private swimming pool. 


lor fitness-lovers, The Beaufort Club includes a fully 
quipped gymnasium, 3 floodlit tennis courts, 2 squash 
putts and an exercise swimming pool. The Beaufort is 
a pnked by two 18-hole championship golf courses, and ten- 
is programs are organized by Peter Burwash International, | 








orld-famous coaching organization. 


4. fl -hour room service, two restaurants and a lounge cater to 


| ariety of tastes and moods. Siggi’s on the Cliff specializes 


| barbecues with the freshest seafood from surrounding 


a laters. The Terrace Café, tucked in lush greenery at the 
Ue : : : 
Ppposite end of the 35-meter swimming pool, serves a fresh 


' | d original mix of Asian and Western cuisine. A cool 
Kee 


treat in the heart of the hotel, The Pavilion serves drinks 


roel d snacks throughout the day. 
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HOTELS & RESORTS 


THE BEAUFORT 
SENTOSA, SINGAPORE 
2 Bukit Manis Road - Sentosa, Singapore 099891 
Wek (65).27510331 > Fax::(65) 275 0228 
E-mail: beaufort@singnet.com.sg 
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The Sukhothai Bangkok 


he Sukhothai, a sanctuary of calm amidst the hustle and 
bustle of Bangkok, presents travelers with the best of 
more than 750 years of Thai art and architecture. 


Past the palm-lined driveway, six acres of flower gardens and 
lily ponds recapture the serenity of Thailand’s golden age. 
The artful use of teak, granite, mirror, glass, ceramic, metal 
and the finest Thai fabrics recall the palatial salons of the 
ancient capital. Five-star amenities for guests in all of the 
146 rooms and 80 suites include a state-of-the-art business 
center, valet parking and limousine service, same-day laun- 
dry and valet, city-wide paging, and in-room dining and but- 
ler service around the clock. 


The Sukhothai offers access to Bangkok’s finest golf clubs, 
and on-site leisure facilities include a fully equipped Health 
Centre, 25-meter swimming pool, two competition squash 
courts, floodlit tennis court and beauty parlor. Four out- 





standing restaurants serve everything from innovative inter- 
national cuisine to authentic traditional Thai dishes to light 
meals and snacks. 


Discriminating travelers recognize the mixture of superb facil- 
ities and superior service as a hallmark of Beaufort Hotels. 


AUFORT q 
nt Ore, 


THE SUKHOTHAI 


BANGKOK 


one of 


“The Jeading Hotels of the*World* 


13/3 South Sathorn Road : Bangkok 10120, Thailand 
Tel: (66-2) 287 0222 - Fax: (66-2) 287 4980, 285 0133 
E-mail: beaufort@kscl |.th.com 
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The Regent 
Resort Chiang IVlai 


he Regent Resort Chiang Mai is a contemporary celebra- 
tion in architecture and design of the ancient Lanna cul- 
ture of northern Thailand. 


Nestled deep in the lush Mae Rim Valley, the resort features 
72 lavishly appointed suites with polished teak floors, rich 
Thai decorations and beautiful Siamese art. Each has a sep- 
arate dressing room, bedroom, sitting room and a private 
balcony overlooking a secluded garden. A Thai “Sala” pro- 
vides additional outside living space for each suite. 


From the resort, discover a wealth of adventures: elephant 
riding, river rafting, mountain biking, hiking or a simple pic- 
nic. Visit a handicraft village, antique shops, exotic open-air 
markets, orchid and butterfly farms, or ancient temples. The 
concierge staff is always available to advise guests, and 
guides can be provided to help you get off the beaten track. 
The Resort’s rejuvenating spa treatments are inspired by 
the ancient uses of herbs, aromatic oils and massage for 
their healing effects. A wide variety of herbal products 





from traditional rural sources make the Resort’s spa treat- 


ments a unique Thai experience. Enjoy the benefits of an 
aromatic massage with herbal oils; a Thai herbal facial and 
foot massage and Thai herbal steam aromatherapy. 


The Regent Resort Chiang Mai: the ultimate balance of lux- 


Regent 


RESORT 


ury and adventure. 


CHIANG MAI AT MAE RIM VALLEY 
A Four SEASONS RESORT 
Mae Rim-Samoeng Old Road « Chiang Mai 50180, Thailand 
Tel: (66 53) 298 181 - Fax: (66 53) 298 189 
In U.S. call toll-free (800) 545-4000 













class shopping. 


More than 350 superbly decorated rooms offer guests thi 
utmost in comfort and luxury, replete with rich elegant silks 
hand-crafted Thai furniture and unique Thai accents anil 
antiques. 





world, even if it is 2. a.m. in Bangkok. Benefits include 24} 
hour Business Centre facilities, large library, private meetin} 


round the clock, and more. 


Our many popular dining options include the acclaimed Spic; 
Market, named the “Most Delicious Thai Restaurant.” ] 
offers the finest Thai cuisine in a unique setting that resemble 
a traditional spice market. At Shintaro, the innovative mem 
incorporates traditional and new styles of sushi, sashimi, no¢ 
dle and tempura dishes with colorful, artistic presentation. — 


In a land of contrasts, the award-winning Regent Bangkok} 
a gracious and tranquil oasis in the midst of a busy city. 


(Regent 


BANGKOK 


A Four SEASONS HOTEL 


155 Rajadamri Road « Bangkok 10330, Thailand 
Tel: (66 2) 251 6127 - Fax: (66 2) 651 8040 
| In U.S. call toll-free (800) 545-4000 
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agnificently situated on the Kowloon waterfront over- 
looking Victoria Harbour and Hong Kong Island, 
lhe Regent Hong Kong provides guests with five-star luxury 
rcommodations, facilities and service and stunning 
anoramic views. The Regent Hong Kong is also located in 
ue center of Kowloon’s main shopping, dining and entertain- 


cap 
Ising 


Wo i 20 : . 
ent district and is convenient to all forms of transportation. 


aMhe Regent’s internationally acclaimed restaurants offer a 
ats 


nis af 


lide range of superb dining experiences. These include Lai 
hing Heen for authentic Cantonese cuisine; Plume, for 
Ourmet European cuisine in an intimate and elegant ambi- 
hee: Yi, an innovative seafood restaurant; and Club 
anghai, The Regent’s trendy nightclub and restaurant featur- 
ee g “Wok rn’ Roll” Chinese dinner and upbeat live music in an 
timate nightclub setting inspired by Shanghai in the 1930’s. 


serv 
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oot 7 
" fore than two-thirds of The Regent Hong Kong’s guest 
jalidd * 
M boms afford sweeping views of the harbour. All 602 rooms 


ave 24-hour butler service, three two-line speaker tele- 


ad Spi 2 phones with voice mail, 

a. | 
if Z 

seine, Hes I} and marble bathrooms 


ye me 


internet and e-mail access 






with separate shower 
mi, | and tub. 
ion 


Long recognized as 
one of the world’s best 


The Regent Nong Kong 


RE 


| 


| 
\ 
fey 


hotels, The Regent Hong 
Kong is favored by fre- 
quent international travel- 
ers, conference delegates 
and discerning guests alike. 
Exceptional service, metic- 
ulous attention to detail and 
superb facilities are the per- 
fect complement to wel- 
coming surroundings and a supremely convenient location. 


The hotel’s large outdoor swimming pool and unique trio 
of outdoor spa pools overlooking the harbour create a 
resort-like feeling right in the heart of the city. There is also 
a fully equipped Exercise Studio and a Health Spa featur- 
ing private rooms with Jacuzzi, sauna, steam shower, 
solarium and massage facilities. 
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Honc Konc 


A Four SEASONS HOTEL 


18 Salisbury Road - Kowloon, Hong Kong: Tel: (852) 2721-1211 + Fax: (852) 2739-4546 


E-mail: reservations.rhk@fourseasons.com : In U.S. call (800) 545-4000 
#1 Hotel in the World for Business and #1 Hotel in Asia and the Pacific Rim —Gourmet 
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Conrad International Centennial Singapore 


ituated within Singapore’s liveliest new business and enter- 

tainment district, The Conrad International Centennial 
Singapore is a unique experience at the heart of Marina Centre. 
Its convenient location is within easy reach of Changi 
International Airport, and offers access to a wealth of facilities, 
great entertainment, and the finest retailers—from top fashion 
designers to comprehensive bookshops; from renowned 
jewelers to well-stocked 
pharmacies. 


This five-star premier 
hotel features 509 styl- 
ish and contemporary 
rooms with marble bath 
and luxurious amenities. 
The Executive Floors 
are dedicated to the 
needs of the business 
providing a 
host of premium ser- 


traveler, 





vices including in-room 
registration, fax machines and data ports, butler assistance 
and a 24hour business centre with a wide choice of meeting 
rooms. The Chairman and President suites represent the 
height of sophistication and comfort, while affording glorious 
views of the city and the harbour. 


The hotel’s dining and banquet facilities range from opulent 
to delightfully casual. The Golden Peony, renowned for its 
exceptional Cantonese 
cuisine, boasts four of 
Hong Kong’s most 
eminent chefs. Enjoy 
relaxed, all-day dining 
at Oscar’s café and ter- 
race, which presents a 





PRE TS 


diverse menu and a bright, sunny environment. For business 
functions and very special occasions, experience the 
grandeur of our distinguished ballroom, or the intimate ele- 
gance of the hotel’s six exquisitely designed private salons. 
Our Executive Chef and Catering Manager will assist you in 
creating the perfect menu. 


The warm and professional staff of The Conrad 
International Centennial Singapore takes the greatest pride 
in serving every individual guest. Your pleasure is ours. 





CONRAD 
ia SD Pw Le) Dyas 


CENTENNIAL 





SINGAPORE 


Two Temasek Boulevard « Singapore 038982 
Tel: (65) 334 8888 « Fax: (65) 333 9166 
www. conradinternational.com.sg - E-mail: conradsg@mbox4.singnet.com.sg 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE TRADITION OF GUEST BOOKS 


By Brendan Gill 


HE KEEPING OF A GUEST BOOK IS A 

sentimental social custom that 

flourished in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and continues to be 
practiced, though in a diminished form, 
in these late years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A guest book bespeaks happy times, 
whether at black-tie dinners in winter, 
with snow sifting down over the dark 
streets of the city, or in summer at some 
cherished family gathering place—a 
camp in the Adirondacks, a shingled cot- 
tage facing the sea. People who esteem 
guest books grant them a place of prom- 
inence in the household: Usually they 
will be found on a table by the front 
door, where guests even in the hurly- 
burly of departure can sign their names, 
set down the date and perhaps add a 
quick sketch or a grateful bread-and- 
butter comment, which is often—and 
not always prudently—in rhyme. 

Like a photograph album or a scrap- 
book, to both of which it enjoys a 
cousinly relationship, the guest book is 
apt to be of more than ordinary size, 
bound in leather and stamped with the 
name of the house or that of its owners. 
If it was given as a wedding present to a 
young couple moving for the first time 
into a house of their own, the odds are 
that every early visitor will have been 
encouraged—dragooned—into signing 
his name. In the case of people who are 
not natural-born guest book keepers, 
after a few months the signatures will 
begin to taper off and the rest of the 
pages in the book will remain virginally 
blank. In a well-tended guest book one 
reads a family’s history from decade to 
decade, as visitors too young to write for 
themselves have their hands drawn in 
outline by doting parents and as hosts 
and hostesses long praised for their hos- 
pitality abruptly vanish—have they suf- 
fered death by drowning? Cancer? Or 


Europeans, wi 


just old age?—and the names of mem- 
bers of the family in the succeeding 
generation emerge and begin to earn a 
not dissimilar praise. 

Europeans, with their long pedigrees, 
have always taken guest books more se- 
riously than Americans do. For them, 
the names of distinguished people who 
have found shelter under their roofs 
serve as a snobbish proof of their own 
distinction. In the eighteenth century 
Horace Walpole kept in his crabbed 
hand a book listing visitors to his famous 
Gothick residence, Strawberry Hill. No 
more than four visitors were admitted at 
a time, with Walpole personally guiding 
such grandees as the duke and duchess 
of Marlborough and his housekeeper 
taking charge of ordinary folk, one of 
whom Walpole describes succinctly as 
“a Mrs. Burton from Richmond, seem- 
ing disordered.” In the Victorian period 





The guest book of Joan 
K. Davidson, who has 
been known to run 
down the driveway af- 
ter visitors who have 
neglected to sign. 


every milord with a seat in the British 
countryside would have a guest book 
and sharp pen at the ready, and so would 
his opposite numbers in France and 
Spain, whether they were possessors of 
an ancient chateau on the Loire or a 
new villa on the beach at San Sebastian. 
As might be expected, the Germans 
took guest books more Seriously than 
anyone else. When Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand was murdered at Sarajevo in 
1914, the Krupps of Essen, reputed to be 
the richest family in Europe, soon there- 
after acquired his hunting lodge in the 
continued on page 110 
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. to see, from 


advertisers... 


Visit Bailey Banks & Biddle 
Jewelers at one of the loca- 
tions listed below between 
December 1 and 24, 
mention Architectural 
Digest with your purchase 
of $450 or more, and 

you will receive a copy 


ARCHITECTURA 


of The Power of Glamour. 
(Available while supplies 
last. Retail value: $40.) 


The Power of Glamour, by 
Annette Tapert, is a beau- 
tiful new gift book that 
defines the intan- 
gible attribute 

of “glamour.” 
Published by 
Crown, it features 
200 photographs 
and evokes the 
Golden Age of cinema, 
profiling 11 Hollywood 
goddesses including 
Marlene Dietrich, Greta 
Garbo, Katharine Hepburn 
and Gloria Swanson. 


Participating Stores; 


Tyson’s Corner Center 
Annapolis Mall 
Fair Oaks Mall 
Roosevelt Field 

The Mall at Short Hills 
Cherry Hill Mall 

Quaker Bridge Mall 
Garden State Plaza 
The Westchester 
Bridgewater Commons 


Fashion Center at 
Pentagon City 


Walt Whitman Mall 
Call (800) 651-4BBB for exact locations. 
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continued from page 108 

Austrian Alps and for the next half cen- 
tury kept a guest book there of stunning 
self-importance. Royal Highnesses, Emi- 
nences and Excellencies dominated page 
after page, with an accompaniment of 
flattering doggerel and sketches of slain 
stags and other trophies of the hunt. 

Among American keepers of guest 
books, the Vanderbilts took pains to 
record the names of visitors not only to 
their assorted country and city residences 
but to their oceangoing yachts as well; 
in the 1890s William K. Vanderbilt’s 
yacht Valiant boasted a particularly ele- 
gant book. Also in the nineties the Dew- 
ey family, prominent in New England 
history, built a house called Stonecroft 
at Narragansett Pier and began a guest 
book that throve for several decades; 
here is a sample verse from the 1920s: 

Many bright moments at Stonecroft 
we spend 

When with the Deweys we have 
a week-end, 

We ride through the towns in their 
new Packard car 

Or sit on the porch when too hot 
to go far. 

Following Jane Austen, who said “ev- 
erything happens at parties,” Stanford 
White entertained continuously at his 
country place in St. James on Long Is- 
land. In the guest book are the names of 
his close friends Charles McKim and 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (the three used 
to sign letters to one another “K.M.A.,” 
for “kiss my ass”), and a cartoon by the 
artist “Sheriff Bob” Chanler that depicts 
White playing golf at the nearby Shin- 
necock Hills Golf Club; the cartoon is 
labeled “Stanny Triumphant.” 

The Teeter family of Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, has demonstrated a perennially 
frivolous bent, with a book in which 
guests are expected to sign their names 
and then, with their eyes firmly shut, 
draw a pig. The family has preserved the 
custom from 1903 up to the present mo- 
ment, and over the years the pigs show 
little improvement in anatomical accu- 
racy. Joan K. Davidson, formerly New 
York State’s commissioner of parks, rec- 
reation and historic preservation, owns 
an old house on the Hudson and is a sed- 
ulous keeper of guest books. In her ex- 
perience it is wise to limit activity to the 
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right-hand page and to encourage extro- 
verted guests with big signatures to sign 
at the top of the page, thereby enticing 
more timid guests into emulating them. 
Occasionally Mrs. Davidson forgets to ask 
departing guests to sign and finds herself 
running down the driveway after them, 
halloing and waving the book aloft. 
Robert and Jane Meyerhoff of Mary- 
land are celebrated art collectors and 
have many artists’ names in their guest 
book, most of whom used it to carry out 
collegial pranks. When Roy Lichtenstein 
was visiting along with Ellsworth Kelly, 
he drew a faux Kelly as his contribution, 
while Frank Stella signed a sketch by 
his two sons as being by J. Johns. After 
his name Jasper Johns wrote “laborer,” 
because Mrs. Meyerhoff had been dis- 
satisfied with the look of one of his 
paintings in the Meyerhoff collection 
and he had set about with some difficul- 
ty restretching the canvas. Once Robert 
Rauschenberg recollected on reaching 
the airport after a visit that he had ne- 
glected to sign the book; back to the 
house he hastened to correct his error. 
Quasi-official guest books are em- 
ployed at weddings and funerals and on 
certain state occasions and are also in 
use at official residences, like Gracie 
Mansion. Technology has-invaded the 
once-simple act of signing a guest book 
by hand, for reasons that are, alas, more 
political than sentimental. If your com- 
puter is able to find its way onto the 
Internet, it is possible to proceed elec- 
tronically step by step into the White 
House and enter your name and address 
on the guest book there. Whether the 
Clintons welcome sketches and verse 
along with your name remains unclear. 0 
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WARSAW’S ROYAL PALACES 
RESTORING THE GLITTERING LEGACY OF POLAND’S KINGS 


Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by Marina Faust 


OR CLOSE TO THREE DE- 
cades after the end of 
World War II, a black- 
ened fragment of wall brood- 
ed in a vast open space in the 
center of Warsaw. The sliver 
of masonry, three stories 
high and with holes where 
windows used to be, was all 
that remained of the Roy- 
al Castle, the palace from 
which Poland’s monarchs 
once ruled the country. To- 
day, fifty-four years after its 
destruction by the occupying 
German army, this symbol of 
the Polish nation again stands 
grandly on the same spot, 
its re-creation a remarkable 
story of determination, skill 
and resourcefulness. 
Reconstruction began in 
1971, financed entirely by do- 


Painstaking craftsman- 
ship has restored three 
of Warsaw, Poland’s 
palaces. ABOVE 
Ricut: The Baroque 
Royal Castle, de- 
stroyed during World 
War II, was rebuilt. 


Ricut: A series of 
18th-century canvases 
by court painter 
Marcello Bacciarelli, 
which depict glorious 
moments in the coun- 
try’s past, line the 
National Hall. 


nations from Poles at home 
and throughout the world, 
and the shell of the castle 
was put up in three years. But 
the tougher challenge of re- 
creating and redecorating the 
seventy-two salons, rooms, 
galleries and halls on five 
floors stretched over another 





decade. Although the build- 
ing was opened to the pub- 
lic in 1984, it took another 
four years for the major 
rooms to be completed; only 
the Throne Room currently 
awaits finishing touches. 
This daunting project was 
made possible by the fore- 


sight of the Polish people. 
With Hitler’s army at the 
gates of Warsaw, the Poles 
quickly emptied the Royal 
Castle of its more impor- 
tant paintings, furniture and 
other valuable objects and 
carted them away to safety 
in the National Museum. 
When the Germans declared 
the castle off-limits, curators 
sneaked into the building 
at great risk to their lives 
to collect sections of panel- 
ing, stucco, friezes, draperies, 
chimneypieces and anything 
else that could be stripped or 
pried free. One died during 
the bombardment of 1939, 
but others managed to accu- 
mulate precious scraps of 
decorative details that were 

continued on page 120 
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continued from page 118 

later to prove invaluable. 
What the Poles did not take 
was carried off by the looting 
German army. In a perverse 
way this ultimately worked in 
the Poles’ favor as well: Af- 
ter the war they organized 
a worldwide search and re- 
trieved a large number of 
missing items that might oth- 
erwise have been destroyed 
when the Germans dynamit- 
ed the Royal Castle in re- 
prisal for the abortive War- 
saw uprising. 

A part of Poland’s soul dis- 
appeared with this monu- 
ment to its history and culture, 
and the unspoken national 
sentiment was that the Royal 
Castle would have to be re- 
built. “It represented our 
identity, and we had to re- 
construct it,” explains An- 
drzej Rottermund, director 
of the castle. “But it was like 
a mosaic whose pieces had 
been dispersed, and we had 
to put them together again.” 
If Hitler wanted Warsaw’s 
Royal Castle destroyed, the 
Kremlin and Poland’s post- 
war Communist regime were 
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Lert: Stanislaw ITI Au- 
gustus Poniatow- 

ski created the Cabinet 
of European Monarchs 
as a tribute to his roy- 
al contemporaries. The 
portrait at right is of 
Catherine the Great. 


Betow Lert: A silk- 
canopied bed com- 
mands the alcove of 
the paneled and or- 
molu-accented King’s 
Bedroom, which was - 
originally laid out 

by Jakub Fontana. 


in no hurry to boost Polish 
nationalist sentiment by re- 
storing it. “There was a time 
when we couldn’t even think 
of reconstruction,” says Rot- 
termund. “Politically it was 
taboo.” But a hard core of 
experts continued their clan- 
destine work of preparation, 
waiting for a,change in the 
political climate, and when 
it came they were ready to 
spring into action. 

A great many objects were 
brought out of wartime hid- 
ing places. The refurbish- 
ment of the interior itself 
was based on documents and 
authentic sections of the 
woodwork, wood carvings 
and marble taken from the 

continued on page 124 
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WARSAW’S ROYAL PALACES 


“Postwar Warsaw was like Carthage 
after the Romans destroyed it, 
so we needed to re-create the past, 
and need creates solutions.” 





Asove: A 1944 photo- 
graph of the badly 
scorched ballroom. 
Ricut: Meticulous 
cleaning and refur- 
bishing brought out 
the beauty of the 


Neoclassical details. 


continued from page 120 
building and reproduced by 
decorators and gilders. Over 
fifty pounds of gold leaf was 
used in the restoration of 
the Royal Castle. 

A committee of architects 
and historians supervised the 
work, but art historian Stan- 
istaw Lorentz, who directed 


the reconstruction from the 
start, says the timing was lucky 
because “we just caught an 
aging generation of craftsmen, 
gilders and stucco workers, 
and they in turn trained a 
generation in techniques that 
are slowly disappearing.” Ma- 
rek Kwiatkowski, the direc- 
tor of Lazienki Palace, the 






























royal summer residence, com- 
ments, “Postwar Warsaw was 
like Carthage after the Ro- 
mans destroyed it, so we need- 
ed to re-create the past, and 
need creates solutions. In 
Europe there was no experi- 
ence in this field. We had to 
start our own Polish school 
of conservation.” 
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Far Lert: Lazienki 
Palace, built by archi- 
tect Dominik Merlini 
in the late 18th centu- 
ry, served as the king’s 
summer residence. It 
had been looted and 
burned during the war. 


Lert: Statues of 
Polish monarchs fill 
niches in the colon- 
naded marble ro- 
tunda. The space 
honors four of the 
predecessors of Stan- 
islaw Augustus. 


When work on the interi- 
ors was at its peak, there were 
some fifteen architects, two 
hundred and fifty craftspeo- 
ple and decorators and five 
hundred construction work- 
ers engaged in the project, 
which encompassed over thir- 
ty thousand feet of space. 

continued on page 126 
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WARSAW’S ROYAL PALACES 


ABOVE: The central 
portion of Wilanéw 
Palace was designed 
in the late 17th centu- 
ry by Agostino Locci 
for John III Sobieski. 
The two wings were 
added in 1731. 


Ricut: Polish and 
French Empire pieces 
combine in the Crim- 
son Drawing Room. 
BrLow RiGut: Velvet- 
covered walls enrich 
Queen Marie-Casi- 
mira’s bedroom. 


continued from page 124 
Nearly 80 percent of the 
paintings and furniture in the 
Royal Castle are the origi- 
nals; the rest were copied. 
The completed castle re- 
flects its mixture of architec- 
tural styles. The most im- 
portant section, however, 
replicates the Royal Apart- 
ments, which were built in 
the Neoclassical style in the 
latter half of the eighteenth 
century for Stanistaw II Au- 
gustus Poniatowski, Poland’s 
last monarch. Elected by the 
nobility—as all Polish kings 
were—in 1764, he was an 
enthusiastic classicist and a 
discerning patron of the arts 
whose aesthetic preferences 
had been formed while visit- 





ing the galleries and palaces 
of Rome, Florence and Ven- 
ice. He imported ancient 
sculpture and grand, classi- 
cally inspired furniture and 
recruited painters and archi- 
tects from all over Europe, 
mostly Italy, to make memo- 
rable contributions to the 
castle and to Lazienki. Two 
centuries later the experts in- 
volved in reconstructing the 
king’s bequest to the nation 
were almost exclusively Polish. 
The wealth of available 
documentation, ranging from 
the original plans and de- 
signs and contemporary 1l- 
lustrations to invoices, steered 
the restoration team toward 
re-creating the Royal Castle 
continued on page 128 





ABOVE: Figural corbels 
presenting laurel 
wreaths support the 
gilt-stenciled coved 
ceilings in the Grand 
Crimson Chamber. 
The table settings were 
made by Thomire. 
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continued from page 126 

as Stanistaw Augustus had known it. 
There seemed to be no limit to their 
resourcefulness. 

One problem was the replication of 
thirty-four faux-marbre columns in the 
ballroom. One set was made, but it didn’t 
meet the team’s standards, and the col- 
umns were scrapped. “We were do- 
ing it from books,” recalls Lorentz. 
“Then, fortunately, we found an old 
man who had worked as a restorer of 
Baroque churches. He had been taught 
the eighteenth-century method of us- 
ing wood, straw and rope to make 
the columns, which were then coat- 
ed with stucco. We think the result 
is very satisfactory.” There was also 
a shortage of sandstone for sculpture 
and stonework, so a long closed quarry 
was reopened. 

Two other royal residences provided 
a useful point of reference and com- 
parison: Lazienki Palace, restored in the 
1960s, having been gutted by fire at the 
same time that the Royal Castle was de- 


WARSAW’S ROYAL PALACES 


stroyed, and Wilanow Palace. The same 
process of “loving and determined con- 
servation by architects.and craftsmen,” 
as Kwiatkowski puts it, had taken place 
earlier at Lazienki, built on a lake by 
Dominik Merlini, court architect to 
Stanislaw Augustus. 

The Germans had torched the 
two-story building, and the second floor 
had collapsed onto the first. But the 
burned-out shell was still standing; the 
problem was to bring its opulent Neo- 
classical interiors back to life. As with 
the Royal Castle, paintings and furni- 
ture were brought out of hiding or 
retrieved from erstwhile looters. Fres- 
coes, mirrors, wood floors and chande- 
liers that had been reduced to ashes 
were replaced. Statues were repaired, 
or even remade, using old drawings 
and photographs. 

“The king left many design plans,” 
says Kwiatkowski, “fantastic designs. 
The best architectural collection in 
Europe, I think.” The first, and most 





important, floor was completed in 1960. 
The great set piece of the palace 
is the spacious ballroom, considered 
the best example not only of the Stan- 
istaw Augustus style but also of the 
Polish Neoclassical manner. Statues of 
Hercules, Apollo and other Greek and 
Roman figures are the main decora- 
tion. Long narrow panels painted in 
tempera on the white-marble walls 
were badly scorched by the fire, which 
left only the outlines visible. Working 
from descriptions of the colors, artists 
restored the panels and replaced the 
surrounding stucco. 

As befitting a summer residence, the 
king’s private quarters are less formal 
than those of the Royal Castle. The bed 
is a replacement for the original, de- 
stroyed in the fire. But the portraits of 
his mother and father by court painter 
Marcello Bacciarelli, tracked down in 
Germany after the war, are in their 
rightful place on either side of the bed. 

continued on page 133 
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and other Flemish and Dutch masters. 


Although the palace on the lake has . 
been restored to something approach- IMVERTAL | 1-200-526-6261 + Fax: 201-288-8990 
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aS Its former opulence, work is still a division of H. BETTI INDUSTRIES | Hasbrouck Heights, NJ 07604 
continuing on three of the smaller build- 


ings scattered through its park. 
In contrast with the other structures’ 
systematic devastation, Wilanow Pal- 
ace, located eight miles south of War- 
saw, was the only former royal residence 
to escape severe damage. This was 
possibly because the handsome build- 
ing—designed by Italian architect 
Agostino Locci and built between 1677 
and 1696 for John HI Sobieski—had 
been in private hands since the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the Ger- 
mans no longer regarded it as royal. It 
had been enlarged in the early eigh- 
teenth century, when wings were ex- 
tended, and the interior decoration 
ranges from the eighteenth century to 
the late nineteenth. 
On the first floor are the bedrooms 
ef the king and Queen Marie-Casi- 
mira, superbly decorated in the Baroque 
style with painted ceilings and fabric- 
covered walls, each one dominated by a 
large canopy bed. Arms and armor dec- 
orate the wall beside the king’s bed, 
while the queen’s room contains reli- 
gious paintings. 
Restorers of the Royal Castle say “Evocative... 
Wilanow was a helpful guide in the 
former’s reconstruction but that com- Oxoy any el— nb eteaee 
parisons of existing records with the Meticulously crafted.” 
actual settings at Wilan6éw also under- —Chicago Tribune 
lined the risks of their mission. For ex- 
ample, Rottermund conceded that there 
could be enormous differences of size 


and scale between the old and the re- “Breathtakingly 


stored castle interiors because pho- TMA UUETHT ae Wee ie tay e 
tographs are not three-dimensional. 


“Most of what we have done is at | (RSMMC oa gol 
least ten percent imagination,” he says. heartbreak, horses, and 
Moreover, records are sometimes con- a man’s redemption.” 
tradictory. In a room honoring Polish —The Seattle Times 
kings, the brass hangings on the wall 

were made with tassels. Subsequent dis- 

coveries show that they should have 

been bows. “We have a red file of such 

mistakes so that they can be corrected,” 

explains Rottermund. “But that’s for the 

next generation.” 0 








RUSTIC LUXURY IN JAPAN 


TAKING THE WATERS AT KYUSHU’S SANSO MURATA INN 


Text by Carol Lutfy 
Photography by 


Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


UFUIN IS A HOT-SPRING 
resort set on a highland 
plateau on the eastern 

coast of Kyushu. There, amid 
a patchwork of buoyant saf- 
flower fields and glimmering 
rice paddies, Tokyo’s cogno- 
scenti can be found soaking 
in some of Japan’s oldest and 
most therapeutic waters. 

[t was in part an affinity for 
Yufuin’s easy lifestyle that led 
Koji Fujibayashi to open an 
inn there in 1992. Fujibayashi 
had been looking for a busi- 
ness venture at the time; and 
the inn, called Sanso Murata, 
represented an outlet for his 

continued on page 136 


Proprietor Koji Fuji- 
bayashi searched Japan 
for the farmhouses that 
make up many of the 
villas. RiGut: The re- 
ception area’s curved 
zelkova beams are a 
recurring element. 


Lert: Sanso Murata, a 
luxury inn on the Japa- 
nese island of Kyushu, 
features guest rooms in 
converted farmhouses. 


Brow: Hand-lettered 
kanji at the front door 
greet visitors. The 
kone-bachi, or kneading 
bowl, is 100 years old. 
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continued from page 134 
interests in architecture and 
design as well. “I knew I want- 
ed to live in Yufuin,” Fujiba- 
yashi recalls. “And I thought 
that this would provide the 
perfect opportunity to act on 
a long-standing dream.” 

The way things turned out, 
Sanso Murata—a collection 
of sturdy minka, or farmhous- 
es, from the distant and snowy 
prefectures of Shiga and Nii- 
gata—is not only a thriving 
ryokan, or inn, but has become 
one of the town’s chief attrac- 
tions. Its unusual construction 
and towering asymmetrical 
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spaces are a curiosity in Yu- 
fuin—the equivalent of find- 
ing Shaker-style architecture 
in New Mexico. 

In terms of interior de- 
sign, however, the houses as- 


sert an identity that would be 
unorthodox anywh By in- 
tegrating Western ; \sian 


RIGHT: Six s¢ 

coves make up 

the restaurant a 
Murata. Dinners 
phasize local ingredi- 
ents and are served 
kaiseki style, with near- 
ly a dozen courses. 


Lert: Wayo-setchu, or 
balance between East- 
ern and Western styles, 
characterizes the bar. 
Paperless, shoji-like 
screens open to the 
lounge, furnished with 
Le Corbusier sofas. 


art and furniture with a rural 
Japanese environment, Sanso 
Murata defines its own style— 
an idiosyncratic blending of 
city and country, refinement 
and rusticity, East and West. 
Experiencing the nuances 
of that style is a principal at- 
traction of staying at Sanso 
Murata. It sets the inn apart 
from more traditional Japa- 
nese ryokan without forfeit- 
ing the simple pleasures of 
a typical hot-spring resort. 
These include artfully pre- 
sented meals, hours of relax- 
ing in ywkata, or cotton robes, 
and evenings spent soaking 
in restorative thermal waters. 
The inn is a compound of 
eight villas set atop a roll- 
ing hill at the foot of Mount 
Yufu. Six of the houses hail 
from Niigata, a region hug- 
ging the Sea of Japan, where 
their sturdy frames helped 
them withstand the snowy cli- 
mate. One is from Shiga Pre- 
continued on page 138 
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THROUGH LEADING INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Showroom: D&D BUILDING, 979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 (212) 753 4488 
Office: 111 EIGHTH AVENUE, SUITE 930, NEW YORK, NY 10011 (212) 647 6901 





ATLANTA Travis & Company * BOSTON The Martin Group * TORONTO Primavera Interiors * CHICAGO Cowtan & Tout * DALLAS/HOUSTON John Edward Hughes 
DANIA Nessen Showroom * DENVER/SALT LAKE CITY Egg & Dart * LOS ANGELES Oakmont * PHILADELPHIA Croce, Inc * POR TLAND/SEATTLE Wavne Marti 
SAN FRANCISCO Cowtan & Tout * SCOTTSDALE Dean Warren * HONOLULU Fee-MeClaren, Ltd * WASHINGTON, D.C. Hines & Co 





Ricut: To add height 
to a villa, the farm- 
house’s mezzanine 
storage level was re- 
moved. The hook and 
handle control the ket- 
tle’s position over the 
irori, or open hearth. 


continued from page 136 

fecture, near Kyoto; and one 
is from Yufuin’s neighboring 
town, Beppu. The houses date 
from the 1870s to the 1930s 
and range in style from sim- 
ple to urbane. 

Sanso Murata evolved as 
much out of chance and in- 
decision as out of a well-con- 
ceived architectural vision. 
“It was part historic preser- 
vation, part business venture 
and part personal pleasure,” 
Fujibayashi says. “If P'd been 
forced to choose only one ar- 
chitectural or design style, 
I’d have been stumped. My 
only option was to find a way 
to integrate them all.” 


RUSTIC LUXURY IN JAPAN 


SS 
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Asove: Modern Italian 
sofas and a Pakistani 
rug provide a cultural 
counterpoint to the 
lesign of a living room. 


ert: A kaya-buki, or 
itched roof, ina 
est villa bedroom 
refle s the building’s 
mo! dest origins. 


The compound’s center- 
piece is a large minka-style 
structure, a composite of sev- 
eral houses that have been 
reassembled and conjoined 
to accommodate the recep- 
tion lounge, dining area and 
bar. Fujibayashi took pains to 

continued on page 140 
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continued from page 138 
merge the buildings in a way that sets 
the tone for the hotel—combining design 
elements inspired by Frank Lloyd Ww right 
and by swkiya, or tea-ceremony cottages, 
with assorted antique furniture and rus- 
tic charm. “It’s a good introduction to 
Sanso Murata,” he says, “because it uni- 
fies the design elements throughout.” 
Dark and moody, the vast reception 
area has floors covered with straw mat- 
ting and is sparsely furnished with Ko- 
rean and American antiques. It leads to 
a transitional space dominated by gently 


The largest of the villas, the Meiji 
Era Retreat, is Fujibayashi’s favorite. 
Built in the 1870s, it has a thick straw- 
thatched roof and an abundance of 
sturdy zelkova support beams, placing 
its origin in the region of southern 
Niigata. Many Japanese farmhouses 
have mezzanine levels used for storage 
or silkworm cultivation. In the case of 
the Meiji villa, however, Fujibayashi has 
eliminated the second floor altogether 
to facilitate double-height ceilings. The 
villa’s rooms include an entrance hall 





Sanso Murata is “part historic preservation, part 
business venture and part personal pleasure.” 





curving beams and an /rori, or open 
hearth, where handmade Japanese rice 
cakes are often found steaming in bam- 
boo containers. From there one enters 
the series of private tatami-floored din- 
ing areas that make up Sanso Mura- 
ta’s restaurant, each one detailed with a 
carved or bamboo-inlaid transom and 
accented by a flower arrangement and a 
hanging scroll in its respective tokono- 
Wa, Or decorativ e alcove. 

On the second floor is Tan’s Bar, a fa- 
vorite meeting place at Sanso Murata 
and the most Westernized environment 
on the grounds. The handsome cross- 
hatching of heavy beams across a dou- 
ble-height ceiling is the dramatic focal 
point. It is echoed, albeit more subtly, 
by paperless gridlike screens that sepa- 
rate the bar from the lounge area and 
give the room its scale. The fireplace is 
made with Oya stone, which Wright 
used in designing his Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo; Fujibayashi conceived it as a 
tribute to the architect. The sofas in the 
lounge area are by Le Corbusier. 

Visitors will probably skip an after- 
noon drink at Tan’s in favor of green tea 
and a Japanese sweet in their private vil- 
la. Each of the villas is identifiable by a 
distinct architectural style and design 
motif. The Showa Period Retreat, from 
Beppu, has a striking Western-style sit- 
ting room. Kichi, a farmhouse from Nii- 
gata, is marked by its simplicity. The 
villa called To, from Shiga Prefecture, is 
a sophisticated town house. 


with an open hearth and a Western- 
style sitting room with modern furni- 
ture. The bedroom’s simple white plaster 
walls are offset by the thatched roof and 
a curved zelkova brace. 

At hot-spring resorts the bath is per- 
haps the most noteworthy room of all. 
After tea, Sanso Murata’s guests are ad- 
vised to take full advantage of the ther- 
apeutic waters, a well-known antidote 
to stress and fatigue. Soaking hedonis- 
tically for hours on end is a principal 
mission of one’s stay. 

Dinner is kaiseki style: a succession of 
close to a dozen seasonal courses—from 
sashimi to local beef—that delight the 
eye as much as the palate. After dinner, 
it’s back to the bath. And after the bath, 
lounging dreamily in one’s ywkata is con- 
sidered excellent form. 

The experience of Sanso Murata 
brings together a countless array of sen- 
sibilities and architectural elements 
spanning three continents and two cen- 
turies. Though Fujibayashi certainly is 
not the first person to intermingle these 
aesthetics, he has done so with a casual 
flair that maintains the rustic flavor of 
the farmhouses. “Simple pleasures,” he 
says, “are the key.” 0 


Sanso Murata 
Kawakami 1264-2 
Yufuin-cho, Oita-gun 
Oita-ken 879-51, Japan 
Telephone 81-977-84-5000 
Fax 81-977-84-S5001 
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Sophisticated, sculptural chandelier. Chandelier by Ettore Sottsass. 







Colorfull Mille fore Murano glass pendants. 






Handblown multicolor Murano glass. Murano glass shades one to six colors. Modem suspension lamp. 


J — , 
Stainless steel. ; Bottle lamp. Murano wall light. 
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Light sculpture. 






All glass lamps. Bedside lamp. 


Floor Lamps 











Glass sphere. Low voltage lamps. 





Two in one. 


Glass shades. 


Cherry and copper. 


All glass. 
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Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation 
Courtesy to the trade 
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bulthaup 


There's no mistaking an original. 


More and more, people wish to plan 
their kitchen as the true center of the 
home environment. 


It should incorporate the use of natural 
materials appropriate to each area — 
wood, stainless steel, glass — to create 
a truly individual yet highly functional 
living and working space. 


Kitchens by bulthaup 


A commitment to the principles 
of good design 


At bulthaup, we are committed to the 
principles of excellent design, 

quality and durability. It shows in the 
materials we use. It is visible in the 
simplicity of form. It is recognized in 
the craftsmanship, dependability 

and beauty of our kitchens. In Europe, 
the name bulthaup has come to stand 
for consistent excellence in design. 


If you are looking for unique 
contemporary kitchen design, visit 
bulthaup’s showrooms fn California: 


bulthaup los angeles 
Telephone 310 288 3875 
Fax 310 288 3885 


bulthaup la jolla 
Telephone 619 456 8530 
Fax 619 456 8540 





DAUM 


Fruit and fi 


leaves twine their 


way ever so 


elegantly along 


Daum’s bowl and 


platter. Find a 


wide selection of 


Daum ’s signature 


paté de verre— 


true works of 


art—at Gearys 


of Beverly Hills. 


DRIVE 


OLIDAY HOURS BEGINNING DEC. 6: MON.-FRI. 10-8 © SAT. 10-6 © SUN. 12-5 

















ORREFORS 


A new spin on things 


from the Swedish 


crystal house. The 


Clara charger is a 


combination of 





clear and frosted 


geometrics. Broad 


Stripes, Big and 


Small Dots and 


Pinstripes add more 


than a dash of 


excitement to the 


table. Another new 


treasure from Gearys 


Beverly Hills. 





aw, Ml 
TO 351 NORTH BEVERLY 
DRIVE 


e 351 NO. BEVERLY DRIVE © BEVERLY HILLS © 3 * 800-793-6670 © HOLIDAY HOURS BEGINNING DEC. 6: MON.-FRI. 10-8 ¢ SAT. 10-6 © SUN. 12-5 








New Persian Masterpieces 
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Front detail. my Ce ea 6 ; ee bes A sos aes Ne mr ak SW SCO Bottom knot 
Fee es ANS : : Ae - detail exactly 
to scale. 





One of a kind Mashad Kerman Laver modified symmetrical Tree of Life design by master Gholparvar in finest silk and kork wool, 10ft. x 13ft.,1800 knots per square inch. 


About the master and one of his works: 
“Gholparvar...genius and the greatest...master weaver among the renowned knotters throughout the world.” 
"...the most impressive, certainly the most beautiful and exceptionally unique creation, that we have ever seen.” 


The Art Rug Gallery ane 


Toronto, Canada 
To enquire about this magnificent creation and other new (recent production, never used) museum 
quality pieces exclusive to us, call 416-984-1297. Color catalogue $20.00. 
Delivery available anywhere. 








PENAISSANCE 


Handcrafted Furniture in the 18th century style 










The Thomas Affleck dining chair, an 
important 18th c. American icon 
faithfully replicated in Honduras 

mahogany. Net price: Arm $695 Side $625 


An authentic and comfortable 
handcarved Chippendale dining 
chair in Honduras mahogany. 

Net price: Arm $595 Side $525 
Phe authentic antique appearance, 
comfort and structural integrity of these 
chairs leads one to expect the cost to be 
many times their remarkable prices. 
Choose from twelve distinctive styles. 


486 First STREET, SOLVANG, CA’ 805-688-6222 











DAVID@ ORGELL 

320 NortH Ropero Drive, Beverty Hits 
FINE JEWELRY, ANTIQUES AND GIFTS 
For INFORMATION OR CATALOG 
= Catt 310-273-6660 
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WE'VE OVERLOOKED NOTHING, 
SO THAT YOU CAN OVERLOOK EVERYTHING. 





ark Towers at Hughes Center. For those accustomed to the best that life has to offer. Las Vegas’ first luxury high-ri 
condominium residence of its kind. Sumptuous amenities, superlative services and attentive staff, all this and more for yol 
pleasure and enjoyment. Park Towers at Hughes Center. A world-class address in a park-like setting just minutes from tl 
glamour and panache of the best hotels, restaurants and shopping Las Vegas has to offer. Now available, a limited numb: 
of condominium residences reserved exclusively for those who appreciate the best. Priced from $800,000 to $4,500,000. 


3960 HOWARD HUGHES PARKWAY, SUITE 820, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89109 TELEPHONE 702.696.0600 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT BY THE MOLASKY COMPANIES. MARKETED BY THE SUNSHINE GROUP, LTD. AND JANE GLADSTEIN. 
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age fe ate abe 
How Great Are Your 


Great Outrpoors? 


TRANSFORM YOUR YARD intoa 
“living” room under the stars - a 


special haven where you can escape. 


LEE SHELBOURNE has been working 
magic with homes like yours for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Our experience shows both in 
awards for design excellence and 


in increased home equity. 


THIS SEASON discover paradise in 
your own backyard. Install a pool, 
remodel an existing one, add a spa 
or create a fantastic garden. Call 


today for an on-site consultation. 


BI BNO ASSOCIATES 
Nie Ge rerIDpouUrrne 
Elegant Designs for Living 








Pacific Design Center - BM 29 
West Hollywood, CA 90069 
www.gardens-pools.com 
To the trade. 


aohiod led pool and jacuzzi, a susan were S away from th. cily wala 


310.854.1916 323.272.1230 
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It bakes, broils, sautes, 
and fits perfectly in the 
Features include. 


Dual sealed g 


with automatic re-i 


MAKES EVERYTHING. 
PMT 
PERFECT SENSE. 


Purcell Murray Company 113 Park Lane Brisbane, CA 94005 (800) 892-4040 








CREATE YOUR OWN LEGACY 





DERAPAGE DESIGN 
THE MARK SOMMERFIELD COLLECTION 


See a representative selection of custom furniture at 
Shears & Window ¢ San Francisco Design Center ¢ 415 621 0911 
Or view it on the web at www.derapage.com 
Available to the Trade Only 





_ Derapage Design + 227 Fell Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 + Phone 415 552 9037 + Fax 415 552 9036 
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SLATE 


oe NY 


National Sales 800/553-5611 


Los Angeles 310/823-7753 
SanFrancisco 415/864-7813 
San Diego 619/551-9951 
Newport Beach 949/650-2200 
Walnut Creek 925/210-1042 
Seattle 206/938-3718 
www.americanslate.com 
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XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
He ey 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
MCE MA ee 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


+ No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
eee ye) 

* Return unsold covers for full credit 

* No shipping charge -- orders shipped prepaid via UPS 

* Guaranteed on-time delivery each month 

Se CRS TOM MMe Ae ee hth 
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Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 











Did you know that one in five 
structures by American architect 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


has been destroyed? 

We need your help to end this 
senseless destruction of 
America’s architectural legacy. 
For more information 
on how you can be 
part of this international 

preservation movement, » 


please contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


BUILDING CONSERVAiSs 


343 S. Dearborn Street, Suite 1701 

Chicago, Illinois 60604-3815 

TEL: 312.663.1786 FAX: 312.663.1683 
E.MAIL: bldgcons@aol.com 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.swcp.com/FLW 
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TURNING ON TO E-BOOKS 
A NEW CHAPTER IN THE WRITTEN WORD 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


T IS NOWHERE RECORDED HOW READ- 

ers in ancient Nineveh, accustomed 

to enjoying literary works written in 
cuneiform characters on clay tablets, re- 
acted to the new papyrus rolls. They 
may have grumbled about how a sturdy 
book made of clay tablets resisted cof- 
fee spills, although in all probability 
no such readers existed, since the two 
forms of preservation of the written 
word did not really overlap in time, 
space and culture. Nevertheless, the 
shift from clay to papyrus represents 
what people in Electroland are wont to 
call a change in platform, meaning that 
more or less the same old thing is now 
being delivered in a new way. 

In the short history of recorded mu- 
sic, the platform changes have been 
rather frequent. Recorded-sound plat- 
forms include cylinders—thick disks on 
which the sound was recorded on one 
side only—stout paper rolls with holes 
punched in them for player pianos, 
the 78s of Grandmother and Grandfa- 
ther’s youth, the 45s and long-playing 
records of Mother and Father’s era and, 
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latterly, the audiocassette and the CD. 

Recorded writing, which has been 
around much longer than recorded mu- 
sic, has seen few platform changes over 
the millennia. The switch from clay 
tablets to a papyrus book rolled up on 
two sticks, or a volumen, as the Romans 
called it, necessitated writing in narrow- 
ish columns, a style that lasted a thousand 
years or more, even after the first leather- 
bound, somewhat modern-looking books 
began to make their appearance with 
the coming of parchment and then pa- 
per. By the late Middle Ages the good 
monks, who manufactured books by 
copying them in their calligraphic hand, 
had given up on columns and were pro- 
ducing books with pages laid out like 
the ones we read today. Title pages, 
page enumeration and such didn’t come 
along until the late 1400s, and since 
then, though paper has gotten thinner 
and books weigh much less than they 
once did, they have remained essen- 
tially the same. 

Now, however, coming out of Elec- 
troland is the first platform shift since 


we gave up the volumen for the codex, 
the Latin word for bound book. The 
electronic book is on us, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether, as some peo- 
ple believe, it will only bite into the 
traditional book business to the same 
extent that audio books have and there- 
by be a specialized, sideshow devel- 
opment or whether it will see people 
tearing out their built-in bookshelves 
ten or fifteen years hence. 

Of course, electronic books of one sort 
or another have been around for years _ 
on the computer, prompting people | 
who've made a stab at reading them to © 
say sensible things like, “The last thing | 
in the world I want to do is sit in front 
of a computer screen while I read Ma- 
dame Bovary.” It would seem that some 
people who say such things had second 
thoughts in the hours after Kenneth 
Starr’s report to Congress hit the Inter- 
net, but generally speaking, only nerds 
and nerdettes will consent to imbibe 
anything more in the way of written 
material from a computer screen than 
they consider unavoidably necessary. - 

‘The new electronic books, which dif- 
fer in some features, have one impor- 
tant thing in common with each other 
and with the old-fashioned codex—they 
are portable. You can even read them 
in the bathtub. “You probably won’t 
get an electric shock, but I’d recom- 
mend not dropping it in,” says Marcus 
Colombano, director of marketing at 
NuvoMedia, whose electronic reader, 
or E-book, is called the Rocket eBook. 
“I’ve read them on the beach, on a 
plane, train, in hotel rooms, everywhere.” 
Most electronic books claim to have 
screens that are powerful enough that 
they can be comfortably read in bright 
sunshine or at night in bed without 
waking a sleeping spouse. For people af- 
flicted with middle-aged farsightedness 
or other eye problems, the type size on 
most of these machines can be made 
larger with a tap or two of an index 
finger. None of these instruments, by 
the way, suffer from the infuriating 

continued on page 144 





Call 1-800-950-2438 or visit www.chevrolet.com. Suburban is a registered trademark and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. ©1998 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 








Lotsee, Oklahoma. Holds nine. 
(The name comes from 


- the Indian word that means, 


; “Bright Child.”) 









































The Chevy Suburban. Holds up to nine. 


‘ (The name comes from 


the American word that means, 





“Bright Idea.”) 
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continued from page 142 
complexities of your desktop computer. 
Portable is one of those stretchable 
words. The first portable computer I 
had weighed thirty-six pounds, but it 
was in a case with a handle on top of it, 
so it was at least as portable as an old- 
fashioned steamer trunk. The looks, 
weight and feel of E-books vary, but if 
you hold most of them, you will not 
think you’ve had an object placed in 
your hands by someone who just de- 
planed from a flying saucer. James 
Sachs, the CEO of SoftBook Press, says 
of his company’s version of the E-book, 
“When we designed it, people said, 
‘There are too many gadgets that are 
just hard ugly plastic.’ So we’ve put a lot 
of time and effort into designing some- 
thing beautiful. It has a leather cover 
with protective plastic inside. You get 
the smell of leather, the feel of leather, 
and it’s personalized, which people re- 
spond to very positively. It’s something 
you'd be happy to leave out on your cof- 
fee table or on your shelf.” 


TURNING ON TO E-BOOKS 


SoftBook is also the largest of the 
electronic books that I am aware of. 
While it’s eight and a half inches by 
eleven inches, about one inch thick and 
weighs two pounds nine ounces, it holds 
fifteen hundred pages of text in portrait 
orientation. With a memory upgrade it 
can hold up to one hundred thousand 
pages. It displays graphics, tables, vari- 
ous fonts and pictures, and the page dis- 
play is pretty much as it was laid out by 
the book designer. In some of the oth- 
er electronic books, the ancient arts of 
book and type design are left by the side 
of the road. The physical, the visual and 
the tactile pleasure of the codex at its 
finest are gone. 

A SoftBook is not a cheap book. “The 
lowest price right now is two hundred 
ninety-nine dollars, with a commitment 
to buy twenty dollars’ worth of con- 
tent every month for two years,” says 
Sachs. “The market we’re targeting is 
people who must read lots of essential 
information able ES ana- 





lysts, lawyers. Later we'll be targeting 
the consumer.” But you get a lot for 
your money. SoftBook and some of its 
competitors could just as easily be called 
performing books. “SoftBook has lots of 
built-in features that make it more use- — 
ful than just stacks of papers. You can 
search for a word or a phrase, and when 
you're reading a novel and encounter 
a character you don’t remember, you 
touch that character’s name and it will 
tell you where the character was intro- — 
duced. We also include a stylus, so you | 
can actually write on the screen, make © 
highlights or underline the text.” 

In the near future you will be able to 
lift passages from E-books and store | 
them in your computer as text files. Down — 
the road are color, built-in dictionaries 
and books that you may read yourself or — 
that will read themselves to you. 

If SoftBook is the largest E-book, 
Peanut Press may be offering books 
through the smallest medium, a gadget 

continued on page 151 
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The essential professional de corating euties 
that has the whole design world talking 





@ For the first time, go behind the scenes of the legendary design house. 
Discover how to recreate the coveted COLEFAX & FOWLER “look”. i Learn 
their own secrets of working with color, light, fabrics, patterns, furnishings, 
antiques, architectural details, and more. if A unique sourcebook of classic 
| design ideas and techniques, COLEFAX & FOWLER: INTERIOR INSPIRATIONS is 





one of the handsomest, most indispensable decorating guides ever published. 
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Hlustrated with 320 color photographs. 192 pages. 11 3/4 « 10 ; 
TO ORDER AT A 20% DISCOUNT 


Send your name and address with check or money order for $36*— 
20% off the regular $45 cover price— plus $3.99 S&H to: 


The Condé Nast Collection 
Box 10214, Dept. 215012-021 
Des Moines, IA 50336 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-426-9922 


“Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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aero LATEST 
ESSENTIAL. 


)VC’s GR-DVM5 Digital Camcorder. 


Neither its size or price will make much 
of a dent in your pocketbook. 


1 your busy life, about the only thing more in demand than your time...is your space. 
ee So when everything .in your life seems to be getting bigger, 


JVC presents the camcorder that’s gotten smaller. Much smaller. 


The GR-DVM5 CyberCam lets you capture life’s biggest events— 
ee ae whenever and wherever they happen. Though amazingly simple to use, 
what you can do with it is simply amazing. It offers resolution, a powerful 
100x zoom, image stabilizer, flip-out viewfinder, and built-in digital effects 


and scene transitions. Yet it weighs less than one pound! 


In its snapshot mode, the GR-DVM5 also lets you take gorgeous digital still photographs for 


prints or multimedia use. 


The JVC GR-DVM5. It fits comfortably into your-pocketbook, your budget—and you busy life. 


























AVAILABLE AT 
THESE FINE 
JEWELERS: 


DON BASCH 
MACEDONIA, OHIO 


M. FONDAS JEWELLERS 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND CENTER 


DENVER & COLORADO SPRINGS 


KRIGEL JEWELERS 
KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI 


PEOPLES JEWELLERS 


MAPPINS JEWELLERS 
SELECTED STORES IN CANADA 


ROGER'S JEWELERS 
OHIO 


L.S. JEWELERS 
PITTSBURGH 


GUVEN JEWELERS 
DULUTH, GA 


WITTNAUER INTERNATIONAL INC. 145 HUGUENOT STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NY 10802 
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COSMOPOLITAN™ 


Very Swiss 


Very Supple 
Very Sensuous 


The superbly detailed bracelet (each link is 
independently mounted) drapes about your wrist smoothly 
and softly. COSMOPOLITAN is the classic example of fine 

Jewelry and legendary Swiss craftsmanship. 


Each with a deftly arched, glare resistant Mineron™ crystal 
and generously layered with 23K gold. Water-resistant to 
100 feet. And....the exclusive WITTNAUER Buckle-to-Buckle™ 
warranty. Available in a variety of dials. 


Fine Jewelry....of Course 


WITTNAUER 


SW 1 5. - Sua s doe ae ce 


FOR OTHER AUTHORIZED WITTNAUER JEWELERS NEAREST YOU. 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-888-FOR-WITT, EXT. 123 


MAJOR JEWELERS 
LONG ISLAND, BROOKLYN, 
WESTCHESTER 


KRANICH JEWELERS 
ALTOONA, STATE COLLEGE, PA 


HUDSON'S 


HANNOUSH JEWELERS 
NEW ENGLAND 


C. MICHAELS 
SALT LAKE CITY 


DRAPER JEWELERS 
WASHVILLE, TN 


ELGIN'S FINE JEWELERS 
BATON ROUGE, LA 


LORCH JEWELERS 
BESSEMER, BIRMINGHAM, 
JASPER, FAIRFIELD, 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 





18 KARAT F PERLE 
DI UNO A FERRE 











Nothing can compare 
to the elegant hand-crafted 

look and feel of 18 karat gold jewelry. 
Italian design. 


Italian craftsmanship. 
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Look for this symbol of 


a fine Italian master. 


Ancona Jewelers - Chicago, IL ¢ Clarkes Jewelers - Shreveport, LA ¢ Cole’s Jewelers - Sequim, WA ® Crown Jewelers - Clackamas, OR 
Cudini & Lucas Jewelers - Huntington Beach & Laguna Niguel, CA ¢ Executive Jewelers - Roseville, CA ¢ Frasca Jewelers - Palm Desert, CA 
Garland Jewelers - Renton, WA ¢ Geiger Jewelers - Turlock, CA ¢ Goldberg's - Silverdale, WA ¢ Gold & Gems - Ashland, OR ¢ Goldworks - Auburn, WA 
Huff Jewelers - Tacoma, WA © James & Sons Ltd - Oak Park & Olympia Fields, IL ¢ James & Williams Jewelers - Berwyn, IL 
Mack & Sons - La Grande, Baker City & Ontario, OR ® Marcus Jewelers & Gemologists - Highland, IN ¢ Marshall’s Jewelers - Elizabethtown, KY 
Razny Jewelers - Addison, IL ¢ Willis Fine Jewelry - Rockwall, TX © Zavius Jewelers - Rockford, IL 


For information of the UNOAERRE retailer nearest you, please call (888) 959-GOLD. Visit our website at www.unoaerre..it. 

















MISTO Sprays Any Olive Oil 
Without Chemicals or Propellants 


rel 


The Perfect Healthy Gift 


Give every cook on your list the magic of MISTO, The Gourmet 
Olive Oil Sprayer for high-flavor, low-fat cooking. Simply add 
your favorite oil to this beautiful dispenser and spray a fine 
mist with fingertip ease. Great for elegant salads, pasta, pizza, 
and veggies. Perfect for roasting, sautéing, non-stick cooking and 
basting without brushes. Refill again and again! MISTO 

makes the perfect stocking stuffer for anyone 
who enjoys delicious, healthy food. 






MISTO™ ” 
Bruschetta... 

A Simple Recipe — by caterer Alex Briggs 

I just fill my MISTO with garlic-infused olive oil, 
pump the cap to pressurize with fresh atr, and spray an 
even mist on a slice of toasted Italian bread. Add a 
tablespoon of salsa, roasted peppers, and plum 
tomatoes. Dust with parmesan cheese and broil lightly 





for a delicious, low-fat crowd pleaser! 


You'll feel great giving MISTO, the perfect healthy gift! 
MISTO The Gourmet Olive Oil Sprayer, is available in stores everywhere for 
$19.95. Call 1-888-OIL-SPRAY, that's toll-free 1-888-645-7772, 
or visit their website at www.misto.com. 


MISTO and The Gourmet Olive Oil Sprayer are trademarks of Liquid Motion, Inc Copyright ©1998 Liquid Motion, Inc 











We made Bills better by not changing a area 


1-s0dt@LLpHAKI 


www.billskhakis.com 


READING PENNSYLVANIA 
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Give the Gift of 
Soft, Spreadable Butter— 
Right From a Crock! 


A favorite of chefs around the ‘world, the French- 
inspired Butter Bell™ crock safely stores one stick 
of butter at room temperature for up to 30 days. 
You'll have soft, spreadable butter without 
refrigeration, spoilage or odors. New Holiday Style: 
Cobalt Blue and white "Fleur de Provence" 
(pictured), $24.95 + $4.95 s/h; the original hand- 
painted floral, $21.95 + $4.95 s/h. Makes a great 
holiday gift! Order by 12/15/98 and Christmas 
delivery is guaranteed! To order or receive a free 
holiday catalog call 1-888-575-1900. CA res. add 
8.25% sales tax. For mail-in orders write: L. Tremain, 
Inc., 4748 Admiralty Way, #10728, Marina del Rey, 
CA 90295, Attn: Alex. Visit www.butterbell.com 





Take Note: Look for JVC, Gori & Zucchi and Wittnauer 
this winter. 


























At last, something to show for all your hard work. 


JVC's FS Music Systems represent a quantum leap in sound 
& Style. From the state-of-the-art 1 bit CD player to the 
Hyper Neo Olefin drivers, the benchmark technology 
inside FS reinforces the breathtaking exterior. 


For convenience, there is a stand-up remote and a 
Dual Layer Fluorescent Display that allows you to 
choose between an elegant analog clock or digital 
track, time, and station information...at will. 
There's also a built-in 20 minute backup to make sure 
you never miss an important meeting or tee time. 


So, if music is a big part of 
getting you through the 
day—and making the night 
feel right, JVC FS Music 
Systems are the perfect 
24 hour companion. 





JVC 1700 Valley Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 www.jvc.com 
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continued from page 144 
called the PalmPilot. The PalmPilot is 
about the size of a deck of cards and 
weighs less than six ounces. The little 
rascal will run for ten weeks or more on 
a couple of AA batteries. Originally de- 
signed as a pocket electronic date book, 
calendar and organizer, the thing has 
been perfected to the point where it will 
do everything but shine your shoes and 
make coffee. Among the very neat and 
mildly computer proficient, the Palm- 
Pilot is a huge hit. There are about two 
million of them in the United States, 
and their owners swear by them. 
Peanut does not manufacture or sell 
PalmPilots. That is something that a 
company called 3Com does. (The man- 
ufacturer’s recommended price is $299, 
but those who can negotiate their way 
around the electronic souk will be able 
to do better.) Peanut supplies texts of 
books that you can read on your Palm- 
Pilot. “We got the idea a year ago when 
we fell in love with the PalmPilot, and 
we discovered that one of the things 
you can do with it is read books,” says 
Mark Reichelt, cofotinder of Peanut 
Press. “We realized that it was really 
nice to be sitting on the subway or in a 


TURNING ON TO E-BOOKS 


bookstore, where he or she may choose 
among what Ledford says will be a daz- 
zling and vast selection of books past 
and present. “If you go into, say, a 
Barnes and Noble superstore, and you 
count the fiction and poetry books— 
and you can imagine I have gotten some 
strange looks doing exactly that—you'll 
find probably fewer than eight thousand 
titles. That’s a tiny fraction of what has 
been written. Even best-sellers from a 
couple of years ago are gone, and you 
can’t buy them. With a digital library 
like the one we’re putting together, the 
books will be there forever. Over time 
we'll accumulate books, we’ll pull books 
off the backlist and out of authors’ 
dusty drawers, and there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of books available.” 

The books are encrypted to prevent 
their being duplicated and passed 
around, and, depending on the elec- 
tronic reader you choose and the sys- 
tem it uses, you can store books you’ve 
finished reading on your desktop or 
the E-book supplier can keep them for 
you in its computer. “The Millennium 
Reader will hold roughly ten books 


at a time, and you can swap the books 


gains anything without losing some- 
thing, what may be gained in utility and 
convenience with E-books may come 
with a loss of certainty. A library that 
exists only in one’s computer is a library 
that might get wiped out if the beast 
crashes and dies, as it has been known to 
do. Having one’s library on the server 
of the company supplying electronic 
books carries its own risks. What hap- 
pens if the company goes out of busi- 
ness and the server, the gizmo where 
one’s library resides, is shut down, sold 
or abandoned? 

Even so, in the next ten years the E- 
book should change the way the written 
word is published. The consequences 
for smaller, independent bookshops 
could be near fatal, given how they 
are gasping now thanks to the mega 
chain bookstores. Although costs asso- 
ciated with publishing a physical book 
—printing, paper, binding and ship- 
ping—vanish with electronic publish- 
ing, the question of how a book finds a 
public is still with us. Bookstores sell 
books in more ways than one. They may 
continue to be needed in much the same 
way that the movie industry needs the- 


The electronic book is on us, and it remains to be seen whether it 
will only bite into the traditional book business or whether it will see people 
tearing out their built-in bookshelves ten or fifteen years hence. 


meeting or on an airplane with your 
PalmPilot, which you're already carry- 
ing because it has your date book, your 
address book, your business notes, and 
at any time be able to read a book. With 
it, you have maybe six or seven books in 
your pocket.” (The capacity to store a 
large number of books is common to all 
E-books, which beats lugging five or six 
fat paperbacks around on a trip.) 

The remaining question is how books 
get into an electronic reader. The Mil- 
lennium Reader, put out by Librius, gets 
books through your desktop computer. 
Don Ledford, vice-president of engi- 
neering at Librius, explains that the user 
attaches a cable to the back of the com- 
puter and to the Millennium Reader. 
Then, going through the Internet, the 
selfsame user reaches Librius’s online 





in and out, and you can always go 
back and reread them,” says Ledford. 
“The advantages to consumers are that 
they can shop seven days per week, 
twenty-four hours a day, and get the 
book immediately.” 

Other E-book systems put in or take 
out material by placing the reader in a 
device called a cradle, which is connect- 
ed to a desktop computer. For people 
who hate messing with computers, 
SoftBook loads and unloads its material 
by directly connecting to its central fa- 
cility through any telephone jack. Re- 
gardless of the system, two or three 
minutes suffices to get a new book. 

In the beginning at least, the price of 
electronic books probably will not be 
startlingly less than corporeal, paper- 
and-ink volumes. Since one seldom 


ater presentation as a means of promot- 
ing pay-per-view and video sales. 

We may see the coming of a new kind 
of book publisher that knows how to 
sell literature on an electronic platform. 
A new life may open up for the all-but- 
dead literary novel, which has been 
killed off by bookstore chains and pub- 
lishers interested only in putting out 
pop-goes-the-weasel superhits. Even 
now, before color is available on the 
electronic readers, the perfection of the 
technology holds great possibilities for 
newspapers and magazines. 

For those who believe we are moving 
too fast on all fronts, those clay tablets 
are still in the museums, where, if you 
have mastered writing that looks like 
chicken tracks, you can get the not-so- 
up-to-date news from Ur. 0 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


IRELAND, GIVERNY, BEVERLY HILLS... 








BEVERLY HILLS 


@ Rupert Murdoch 
oted California architect 
Wallace Neff designed a 
seven-acre Mediterranean-style 
hilltop estate in 1926 for film di- 
rector Fred Niblo, who made 
such silent classics as The Mark 
of Zorro (1920) and Blood and 
Sand (1922). The Beverly 
Hills estate has remained in 
Hollywood hands ever since— 
Dr. Jules Stein, who founded 
MICA (Universal), lived there 
with his wife, Doris, for 40 
years; Rupert Murdoch, owner 
of 20th Century Fox, purchased 
the property in 1986. 
[he vistas inspired Neff to 
design a circular motor court, 
ourtyard and flower garden. 
I"he semicircular house was his 
lesign based on circles 


indeed, Neff used the turning 





IRELAND 


ouldrew House, a six-bay 

Georgian residence, was 
built in 1814 by the Malcolm- 
sons, a prominent family that 
owned a wheat mill and cotton 
mill. Flour from the mill was 
sent from the property’s private 
12-acre lake to the nearby River 
Suir—the boundary between 
County Waterford and County 
Kilkenny—and downstream 
eight miles to the port city of 
Waterford. Today the millrace 
is harnessed for hydroelectric 
power, which provides free 
electricity and heating. 

The 13,000-square-foot 
house, set on about 45 acres of 
woodland, has elaborate cor- 
nices and a mahogany double 
staircase in the entrance hall. 
IR£1.8 million ($2.9 million). 


Michael H. Daniels, Michael H. 
Daniels & Co.; 353-25-39145. 





radius of a car to determine the 


size of the motor court. 
[he motor court walls are 
of Palo Verde stone, quarried 


locally. Niblo imported the 


|7th-century paneling in the 
living room and library from 
England and had a screening 
room and pub installed in the 
basement. The Steins added a 





glassed-in loggia for entertain- 
ing. $19.5 million. 


David 7. Mossler, Mossler Deasy 
& Doe; 310/275-2222. 
continued on page 155 
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EITLING USA - 800-641-7343 - TWO STAMFORD LANDING - STAMFORD, CT - 06902 www.breitling.com 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 152 


FRANCE 


® Giverny 

laude Monet immortalized 

the Moulin at Giverny 
when he painted Riviere et 
Moulin Pres de Giverny in 1885, 
capturing the beauty and tran- 
quillity of the property in 
brushstrokes of watery blues 
and greens. Monet lived at 
Giverny from 1883 until his 
death in 1926, and numerous 
artists and authors visited the 
village, including Renoir, 
Cézanne, Bonnard, Pissarro, 
Vuillard, Berthe Morisot and 
Marcel Proust. 

The Moulin was built in the 
18th century on an island com- 
pletely surrounded by the trout- 
filled Epte river, near Monet’s 
house and museum. The river is 
spanned by two wood bridges. 
For two centuries the mill’s wa- 
terfalls and wheels produced 
flour. Part of the exterior“is local 
Vernon white stone covered by 
vines and ivy. The roofs have 
antique tiles, and each suite of- 
fers a view of the two waterfalls, 
the park or its river. The ten- 





ANTOINE MEYSSONNIER 


acre park is planted with weep- 
ing willows, silvery lime trees, 
oaks and more than 3,000 flow- 
ering bushes. Two ponds are 
filled with water lilies. The ren- 


ovated property includes a bil- 
liard room, a wine cellar, a 
swimming pool and poolhouse, 
a tennis court and a caretaker’s 
house with western views of 





one of the waterfalls. 30 million 
francs ($5.3 million). 


Daniel Féau, Conseil Immobilier; 
33-1-40-08-10-00. 


NEW YORK 
® Hedi Kravis 
Ls many of the estates in 
the historic Guard Hill area 
of Bedford, New York, Hope 
Hill is ideally suited for horse- 
back riding. With paddocks, sta- 
bles and 20 acres that connect 
to the 250 miles of groomed 
riding trails in Guard Hill, the 
1920s clapboard Colonial is the 
epitome of a country estate. 
Hope Hill was a pastoral 
respite for 25 years for financier 
Henry Kravis and his former 
wife, the late Hedi Kravis, who 
used her skills as an interior de- 
signer to turn it into a relaxed 
weekend retreat. $3.8 million. 


Sally Siano, Sally Siano & 
Associates; 914/241-3200. 


continued on page 158 
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PERFORMANCE 

3.5-Liter, 24-Valve Engine 

4-Speed Automatic with Grade Logic (fey Tiaelt 
Restyled, Aerodynamic Body Design 
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4-Wheel Independent Double-Wishbone Suspension 
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Available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ 
The new RL, starting at $41,900 





The new Acura RL. 
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ALAN WILLIAMS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
tae? Beaux Arts-style 


cooperative building, de- 
signed in 1924 by architect 
C. A. Meussdorffer in Pacific 
Heights, houses a 7,500-square- 
foot two-level apartment. Ter- 
races facing north, east and west 
look out on the city’s most 
renowned landmarks. 

The four-bedroom apart- 
ment presents the work of sev- 
eral interior designers: Thierry 
Despont renovated the grand 
foyer and the dining room; 
Stephen Suzman, one of the de- 
signers of Bill Gates’s mansion, 
created Florentine-inspired ter- 
races; Pierre Finkelstein, anoth- 
er veteran of the Gates project, 
gave the walls the look of faux- 
marbre. $8.5 million. 


Cia Townsend, Town & Company 


Real Estate; 415/567-1700. O 
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FRITZ VON DER SCHULENBURG 


LONDON 
pe Yard is a new devel- 


opment in Chelsea, known 
for its ties to the arts—such 
painters as Whistler, Turner, 
Sargent and Augustus John all 
lived and worked there. 

An amalgam of cottages, 
apartments and penthouses, 
some new and some renovated, 
Painters Yard is nestled in a 


iandscaped courtyard close to 
the Thames and Cheyne Row. 


Architects John Simpson and 
Richard Collins created over- 
size windows and generous 
spaces. Working with interior 
designer Robert Kime, they 
used beech for the doors and 
floors and installed high-tech 
kitchens. £435,000-£3 million 
($805,000-$5.5 million). 


David Prole, Savills; 44-171- 
730-0822. 
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It seems everywhere you turn, someone has an can help you work out what you should know. 


opinion as to how you should invest your money. edfrinos Before you get lost in the clutter, read Fidelity’ Key 


Its overwhelming. What's more, it's not always rel- i ad Things Every Investor Should Know™ To get your free 


evant-for your personal situation. But now Fidelity copy, call or visit our website today. 





Fidelity é” Investments ° 


WHERE 12 MILLION INVESTORS PUT THEIR TRUS7.* 


W.FIDELITY. 





Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc., Member NYSE, SIPC 59305.001 











Top: “It’s a classic southern planta- 
tion house,” says architect Francis 
Fleetwood of a new residence at 
the Palm Beach Polo & Country 
Club in Wellington, Florida. 
AxBove: In the entrance hall is 
Portrait of John Phelps, 1792, by 
Ralph Earl. The cigar store Indian 
and carpet are from Sotheby’s. 
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was the 


lantation 


track he was on,” in- 
terior designer Nao- 
mi Leff says of her 
client Neil Hirsch, a builder 
of companies and an impas- 
sioned patron of polo (he 
owns the Black Watch team 
and plays on it). “Pillars and 


verandas,” echoes architect 
Francis Fleetwood, harking 
back to the germinal mo- 
ment of the project. “I had 
designed a guest cottage on 
the grounds of his Hamptons 
estate, and afterward he said, 
‘rancis, is this Shingle Style 
pretty much all you do, or 





could you do a Louisiana plan- 
tation house on my proper- 
ty in Florida?’” 

“I really wanted that ante- 
bellum feeling,” Hirsch con- 
firms. “All the houses down 
there looked pretty much the 
same—Renaissance- and Med- 
iterranean-inspired.” “Down 





_ Architecture by Francis Fleetwood, ata/Interior Design by Naomi Leff, Asip 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Scott Frances 


there” is the Palm Beach Polo 
& Country Club in Welling- 
ton, on whose twelve polo 
fields all the international 
high-goal tournament play- 
ers converge in pageantry 
every winter. Hirsch had 
purchased five acres within 
the club’s gated grounds and 


then acquired an adjacent 
farm on which to house his 
horses and build his own pri- 
vate polo field. 

“One of the things that 
disturbed us about Florida is 
the fact that it’s very flat,” 
Fleetwood says. “We had to 
add character to the land.” 





They built a six-foot hill— 
“That’s big for Florida”— 
both as topographical relief 
and as the site for the resi- 
dence. At the same time they 
extended the pond in front to 
three acres so that the house 
would have a water prospect, 
and later they built a stone 


_ AMERICAN ANTIQUES DISTINGUISH A SPORTSMAN’S F LORIDA ESTATE 





Naomi Leff divided the living room 
into intimate seating areas that ab- 
sorb owner Neil Hirsch’s American 
Queen Anne antiques and Ameri- 
can paintings, which include The 
Brothers of Winchester, Connecticut, 
circa 1850, by Ammi Phillips. Sofa 
and red chair fabrics from Clarence 
House. Stark sea grass carpet. 
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ow: Candles light a Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton in the dining room. Chandelier, 
Marvin Alexander; Nesle sconces. 


bridge, with planters of bou- 
gainvillea cascading over it. 
“You drive across that bridge 
into a curving allée of fifty- 
foot ficuses and the ‘presen- 
tation’ of the house is com- 
plete,” says the architect. 

At fifteen rooms and al- 
most 14,000 square feet, the 
full-bodied building evokes 
an era of wide-skirted ele- 
gance, extravagant balls and 
languid-making mint juleps 
—in fact, the great age of 
plantations, which swarmed 
over the greenlands of the 
Mississippi with what one 
historian called the “exu- 
berant inclusiveness of wild 
figs strangling jungle trees.” 
Those houses were Dignity, 
Grace and Fine Proportion 
incarnate, to be sure, but they 
were also profaned by slav- 
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Knife boxes, Agostino Antiques. 
Dishes by Mottahedeh; Cartier salt 
and pepper shakers. Edelman chair 
suede. F. J. Hakimian carpet. 





ery and proud to the point 
of insolence. 

The offspring designed by 
Fleetwood is felicitous in line 
and stucco in construction— 
a Greek Revival-style house 
with six Doric columns (each 
precast in a single piece) 
across both the front and the 
back fagades. A roomy veran- 
da stretches along the first 
floor, a broad balcony along 
the second. The hip roof is 
punctuated by three dormer 
windows. One of the asym- 
metrical wings is for staff 
quarters; the other contains 
a family room and an octag- 
onal fifteen-foot-high ma- 
hogany-paneled billiard room. 
Thanks to multifarious French 
doors, the house can vir- 
tually be thrown open like 
a pavilion. 


Inside, the rooms are large 
and high. Making for a basic 
simplicity of organization is 
a wide central corridor that 
runs the entire one-hundred- 
and-twenty-foot length of the 
house, its masses and voids 
kept in check by columns. 





The main floor, unlike the 
ones in some Neoclassical 
plantation houses, is paved 
not with brick or marble but 
with warm oak, of random 
widths and lengths. “We used 
wood a hundred years old, 
which is why it works well in 


that climate—shrinkage has 
already happened,” Fleet- 
wood explains. 

The interior architecture, 
including the paneling and 
the lighting, was executed 
single-handedly by Naomi 
Leff, with the exception of 


the staircase, which she col- 
laborated on with Fleetwood 
(all light, painted wood rails, 
it rises in a graceful swirl). 
True to her penchant for the 
clean, fresh look, Leff select- 
ed a palette of off-white— 
there are, she claims, fifteen 


“T find the house very cozy for its 
size,” says Hirsch. In the study is 
Centennial Progress, 1875, by Mont- 
gomery C. Tiers. William IV writ- 


different whites on the subtly 
glazed walls. 

“There’s a colonialism to 
this house that made it a lit- 
tle less formal to furnish,” she 
says. “For instance, we used 
a lot of fruitwoods.” Leff 
shopped not only for Hirsch 


ing table from Kentshire Galler- 
ies. Barometer from Sotheby’s. 
Needlepoint pillows by Morton 
& Co. Marvin Kagan carpet. 


but with him. “The truth is 
I never went shopping with- 
out him. He was involved in 
every detail, including—espe- 
cially—the doorknobs.” The 
latter were custom-made in 
full, brassy antebellum-plan- 
tation fashion. 
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oa ccna eu eae 
plantation house,” says Hirsch, 
who is patron of the Black Watch 
polo team. Queque, a retired polo 
pony who won every tournament, 
eT CR Cone ec Cake 
Canton dishes on the dish rail from 
Nt ae Seo Re ake 











master bedroom. Bed by Leonards. 
Bed hangings and skirt and drapery 
fabric, Decorators Walk. Ralph 
Lauren settees. Stark carpets. 


‘T enjoy the quiet, calm and peace 
of the antiques,” says Leff, who al- 
| ternated American Queen Anne 
pieces with reproductions in the 














The house is solidly hung 
with American primitive 
paintings, w hich Hirsch has 
long and actively collected. 
His own favorites reside, re- 
spectively, in the ivory-glazed 
master bedroom (William 


Matthew Prior’s painting of 
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eed 


three children wearing red, 
white and blue, one of them 
waving the American flag) 
and in the cream-colored liv- 
ing room, which takes up the 
lion’s share of the back of the 
residence (Ammi_ Phillips’s 
gravely realistic The Broth- 


ers of Winchester, Connecticut). 

Neil Hirsch is also a long- 
time collector of American 
Queen Anne—witness the 
games table in the family 
room, the triangle table in 
the living room, the chairs in 
the kitchen and the child’s 


chair in the master bedroom. 
“Tt was challenging,” Leff ad- 
mits, “to work with a vocabu- 
lary of Queen Anne—and 
American Queen Anne at 
that, which is more subtle 
and refined than its English 
counterpart—as opposed to, 


> 





say, Chippendale, which is 
hard and sturdy, and still 
have the house be suitable 
for a single man.” 


Leff used the various 
pieces with not only under- 
standing but ingenuity. As 
she says, “There are a lot of 


“We worked very closely together,” 
says Leff. “We went to every fair, 
every auction. He loved the process, 
and I enjoyed learning more about 


the antiques.” BELow: A vintage 
Kohler tub joins an American 
Queen Anne-style chair in the 
master bath. Ralph Lauren towels. 





“TT WAS CHALLENGING TO WORK 
WITH A VOCABULARY OF QUEEN ANNE 
AND STILL HAVE THE HOUSE BE 
SUTTABLE FOR A SINGLE MAN.” 


beautiful things, but it’s all 
arbitrary unless you have a 
plan—it’s about their mood 
and how they fit and are they 
appropriate.” In the course of 
the decorating, Hirsch also 
became a collector of the 
American eagle—represen- 
tations of it carved, wood- 
en, inlaid, silk-stitched and 
etched can be seen through- 
out the house. 

“We looked and looked 
and looked, and at certain 
points we just couldn’t find 
what we were looking for, 
so we designed it,” explains 
Leff. A pedestal table with a 
carved top in the entrance 
hall, a pair of simple fruit- 
wood console tables in the 
living room and almost all of 
the myriad armoires in the 


house were specially made. 
The rugs run to antique 
Agras and Sultanabads (in 
the living room and dining 
room) and antique Herizes 
(in the entrance hall, billiard 
room and wood-paneled fam- 
ily room). “There’s very little 
color and pattern above the 
floor,” Leff emphasizes, and 
indeed the fabrics and tex- 
tures are for the most part 
monochromatic suedes, lin- 
ens and damasks. 

The client resisted having 
the Georgian brass chande- 
lier in the dining room elec- 
trified, requesting that the 
space be lit entirely by can- 
dles. “We collected candle- 
sticks for a year—mostly 
Queen Anne,” Leff says. Fore- 


most among the treasures 


they illumine, evening after 
waxen evening, is a decisive 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of 
George Washington. 

It is hard to imagine any- 
one responding to this house 
with anything less than plea- 
sure. Francis Fleetwood took 
the Greek Revival model, 
with its temple roots, and fit- 
ted it admirably to his cli- 
ent’s needs; then Naomi Leff, 
working with disparate ele- 
ments, gave the place an 
equipoise and a remarkable 
unity. From its first fine- 
ly wrought detail to its fin- 
ished perfection, it remains a 
capacious plantation whose 
bounty is neither sugarcane 
nor cotton bolls but polo 
ponies and pedigreed paint- 
ings and furniture. 0 
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“The place was dilapidated, but it 
had a perfect layout, and I just knew 
TRCN M CRUEL CRR To eMC ORC ce 
or designer Anthony P. Browne. Set 
about the living room in his Upper 
Fast Side penthouse apartment are 
Gothic Revival-style chairs that 
ee a cm COR EL edo 
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ENGLISH AESTHETIC FOR A DESIGNER’S OWN PENTHOUSE aU SAN SBE on 


Interior Design by Anthony P. Browne 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 
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“T had so many antiques and favorite 
things in storage that it was easy to 
fill the rooms,” says Browne (above). 
Opposite: English watercolors of 
chair designs and engravings of shells 
cover a living room wall. The leather- 
bound books are from Westport 
House, his family seat in Ireland. 


elcome to my 
cottage in the 
sky,” Anthony 
P. Browne an- 
nounces as he opens the door 
to his penthouse apartment 
on Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side. His description turns 
out to be apt. No sooner is one 
ensconced in the comfortable 
living room, with its evoca- 
tions of life in an old country 
house, than all sense of the 
frantic city below begins to 
fall away. The furniture and 
the objects that fill the de- 
signer’s interiors radiate the 
tranquillity of previous gen- 
erations, of time well spent 
and gracefully recorded. 

For Browne, who has long 
been based mainly in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the apartment 
has come to be much more 
than a convenient place to 
stay during his frequent trips 
to New York. “For years I 
used to go to a grand hotel, 
which I enjoyed because it 
made everything about the 
city look grander,” he says. 
“But then it seemed absurd 


“EVERYTHING HERE HAS MEANING FOR ME. 
YOU COULD SAY EACH PLACE I LIVE IN TENDS TO 
TURN INTO A KIND OF SELF-PORTRATT?” 


not to have a place with my 
own furniture. ’ve accumu- 
lated lots of things, and I love 
having them around me. I 
find it quite natural to mix 
all kinds of objects and styles 
together. There’s always a 
connecting thread between 
them: Everything here has 
played a role in my life and 
has a particular meaning 
for me. You could say each 
place I live in tends to turn 





into a kind of self-portrait.” 

Within this self-portrait 
are numerous references to 
Browne’s origins. The hand- 
some leather-bound books 
that lend the living room its 
studious air come from the 
library of Westport House, in 
County Mayo, Ireland, which 
has been the Brownes’ family 
seat since it was built more 
than two centuries ago (see 
Architectural Digest, Septem- 


ABOVE: “I have intimate parties in 
the dining area only in winter; in 
nice weather we eat on the terrace.” 
Chairs carved with the Browne 
crest and the coronet of the mar- 
quess of Sligo, a cousin of the 
designer’s, complement the table, 
formerly owned by Nancy Lancaster. 





“T selected a ‘nail varnish’ pink 

for the bedroom. Even in the depth 
of winter these small rooms have 
an unusual vibrancy, as if they had 
stored up solar energy.” A painting 
of Westport House, a copy of the 
18th-century original in Ire- 

land, hangs above the bed. 


ber 1993). The responsibility 
for maintaining the ancestral 
home falls on a distant cousin, 
the marquess of Sligo, but the 
designer is deeply attached to 
the house and has helped to 


restore it. Other reminders of 


the family seat range from the 
picture of it hanging in the 
bedroom to the dining chairs, 


which carry the Browne crest. 

While Browne’s family 
background has clearly influ- 
enced his approach to decora- 
tion, he is the first to admit 
that other interior designers 
have also shaped his outlook. 
Prominent among them are 
John Fowler, of the famous 
firm Colefax and Fowler. The 


Gothic Revival-style chairs 
that have such a commanding 
presence in the living room 
once belonged to Fowler him- 
self. Browne’s other inspira- 
tion was Nancy Lancaster, and 
he gathers his friends around 
a table that she used for small 
dinner parties. 

In discussing the strong 
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| coming in through the French 
| doors,” he points out, “so I 
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colors he has chosen for the 
apartments walls, Browne is 
suitably nonchalant. “There’s 


thought the deep terra-cotta 
you find on Italian houses 
would be good for the living 
room. I probably didn’t need 


to use such hot tones, but I 
like them. Rich colors bring 
warmth to everyday living. 
“I’m very much at ease here 
all year round,” Browne con- 
tinues, “but when the fine 
weather begins, the apartment 
really comes into its own. It 
was the terrace that made 
me buy the place. Most New 
Yorkers have to go to the 
park if they want to get some 
fresh air; I just have to step 
through the French doors.” 
Clearly, it is all a long way 
from the traditions of West- 
port House, which rises in 


solitary splendor over a wind- 
swept shore on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But Anthony 
Browne is able to take his 
roots with him and put them 
down wherever he feels at 
home. Now that the terrace 
has proved such an attrac- 
tion, he is spending more and 
more time in New York—of- 
ten simply studying its sky- 
line. “I can’t get enough of 
it,” he says with a smile. “I sit 
and just look at it for hours. 
It’s endlessly fascinating. Be- 
ing up here is like being on a 
balcony over the world.” O 


ABOVE: “My only stipulation for an 
apartment was that it must have a 
fireplace and an outdoor area,” re- 
calls Browne. “I chose this one be- 
cause of the wraparound terrace. 
The first thing I did, before address- 
ing the interiors, was decorate it.” 
Walters Wicker sofa and chair. 
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AD EXCLUSIVE 


FRANK SINATRA 


INSIDE THE LEGENDARY PERFORMER’S PALM SPRINGS COMPOUND 


Text by David McClintick/Photography by Mary E. Nichols/Portraits by fohn Bryson 


alm Springs was one 
of the most endur- 
ing passions of Frank 
Sinatra’s passionate 
life. Except for his music 
and his family, Sinatra loved 
the desert community at 
the foot of the San Jacinto 
Mountains longer than he 
loved anything or anyone 


v 


“Orange is the happiest color,” 
Frank Sinatra said of his favorite 
hue, which showed up in his 
clothes and his houses. Oppostte: 
Sinatra bought a modest house at 
the Tamarisk Country Club in 
Rancho Mirage in the mid-1950s 
and lived there until May 1995. 


else. Although he maintained 
residences in Los Angeles 
and New York, they were 
way stations. Palm Springs 
was his center, his haven, 
his home. 

Sinatra began frequenting 
Palm Springs just after 
World War II, at about the 
time he won his first Oscar— 
for a short film on intoler- 
ance called The House I Live 
In. He was introduced to the 
desert by composer Jimmy 
Van Heusen (“Here’s That 
Rainy Day,” “But Beautiful”). 
Legend has it that Van Heu- 
sen, a pilot, had stopped for 
fuel in Palm Springs and lat- 


er, over dinner in Los Ange- 
les, told Sinatra of the beauty 
of the desert. Sinatra insisted 
that Van Heusen fly him 
there that very evening. 
Other stars were discover- 
ing the desert. Sinatra went 
to parties and dined and 
danced with Lana Turner 
and Ava Gardner. He built a 
house in Palm Springs in 
1947 when the town was still 
small. “We...needed our jeep 
to manage the dirt roads, 
sand dunes, and tumble- 
weeds,” his older daughter, 
Nancy, writes in her 1985 
book Frank Sinatra, My Fa- 
ther. The house was on Ale- 





After he married Barbara Marx in 
1976, the couple brought in design- 
er Bea Korshak and architect Ted 
Grenzbach to renovate the interi- 
ors. “Ted made the main house 
look more solid, less flimsy,” says 
Korshak. Asove: In the living room 
are Sinatra’s own paintings. 


jo Road in the fashionable 
north section, with tall pic- 
ture windows facing a pool 
shaped like a grand piano. 

In the mid-fifties, with the 
growing town enveloping his 
privacy, Sinatra moved. He 
purchased a small house on a 
plot of land several miles 
south and east, on Wonder 

















Canadian businessman Jim Patti- 
son now owns the compound. BE- 
Low: Two Sinatra paintings from 
1987 are in the living room. Bot- 
Tom: The Sinatras renamed all the 
rooms after his songs. The floor of 
the painting studio (“Just in 
Time”) still has traces of paint. 





Palms Road, along the seven- 
teenth fairway of the new 
Tamarisk Country Club. It 
was there that he would es- 
tablish the home of a life- 
time. The small, one-story 
house had a rough stone en- 
trance and vertical sand-col- 
ored clapboard siding. There 
were two bedrooms, a living 
room, a tiny kitchen and din- 
ing area and an oval swim- 
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RIGHT: Sinatra’s simple bedroom 


(“I Sing the Songs”), with a double 
bed, contains many of his posses- 


sions: a statue of Saint Francis, a 
train set, embroidered pillows. 
Korshak changed some colors to 


peach, “but I couldn’t quite get the 


orange out of him,” she says. 


ming pool open to the golf 
course. “Sometimes golfers 
actually walked in,” Nancy 
Sinatra writes. “One clown 
drove a golf cart right into 
the pool.” 

Since there was no imme- 
diate fire protection so far 
out in the country, two huge 
red fire extinguishers on 
wheels stood guard over the 
property. Electrical genera- 








ABOVE: In the projection room 
(“Send in the Clowns”) are por- 
traits of friends Nat King Cole, 
Debbie Reynolds and Ronald Rea- 
gan. BELow: A hall in the “New 
York, New York” cottage was lined 
with Sinatra’s art collection; now 

it holds posters from his films. 


RiGut: “The projection room had 
old gold draperies and a busy car- 
pet,” says Korshak. “We redid it 
very simply, with a lot of off-white 
textured fabrics and furniture from 
J. Robert Scott.” Sinatra’s first 
painting hangs over the mantel (a 
print of it is in his bedroom). 








ABOVE: Sinatra, who was a vora- 
cious reader, sits in the Kennedy 
room. The guest room, where the 
senator stayed for two days in 1960 
during a campaign visit to Califor- 
nia, was later converted into a li- 
brary, but a plaque commemorat- 
ing Kennedy’s visit remained. 
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tors were installed as protec- 
tion against the frequent pow- 
er failures. 

The fifties and early sixties 
were among the most pro- 
ductive periods of Frank 
Sinatra’s professional life. Af- 
ter winning his second Acad- 
emy Award, for From Here to 
Eternity, in 1954, he made 
timeless recordings and mov- 
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ies—the albums Only the 


Lonely and Songs for Swingin’ 


Lovers, for example, and the 
films The Man with the Gold- 
en Arm and The Manchurian 
Candidate. Between engage- 
ments Sinatra gradually ex- 
panded his property in the 
desert to two and a half acres. 
Having secured privacy with 
a fence between his house 


and the golf course, he added 
a pair of two-bedroom cot- 
tages, one off either end of 
the pool. Each bedroom had 
its own separate his-and-her 
baths. The her baths were 
equipped with Helene Curtis 
professional salon hair dry- 
ers. Sinatra also expanded the 
main house, adding a dining 
room for twenty-four and a 
restaurant-size kitchen with 
a commercial range, a walk- 
in refrigerator and freezer 
and a wine closet. 

Outside, the desert dweller 








had a choice: He could keep 
‘) the natural environment at 
bay with lush lawns lavishly 
i) watered, or he could accom- 
‘| modate his home to its habi- 
i] tat, accepting the sand as 
‘§ lawn, the boulders and cac- 
tuses as shrubbery. Sinatra 
chose the latter, enhancing 
‘illig) his terrain with specimen 
‘ila cactuses, saguaro, ocotillo, 
‘vit’ cholla and prickly pear, as 
ival-f well as grapefruit, lemon and 
‘eeuer lime trees. 
_ John F. Kennedy spent two 
‘vel days at Sinatra’s place in 
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Lert: A caboose, a gift from some 
of his employees in 1971, became 
the compound’s main hangout. BE- 
Ow: Inside the caboose (named 
Chicago”) was a full-service salon, 
complete with a barber’s chair, a 
professional hair dryer, a massage 
table, a scale and a sauna, at rear. 











RicHT: Inside “All Aboard,” Sina- 
tra’s train room, was a replica of 
his hometown of Hobcken, New 
Jersey. “Frank had always collected 
trains,” says Korshak. “He would 
climb up there and move things 
around. It’s noisier than a real sta- 
tion when everything is running. ” 


BELOw: Sinatra sits by the oval 
pool with actor Yul Brynner, a 
frequent houseguest and close 
friend. The compound eventually 
grew to include 18 bedrooms and 
23 baths. “It was almost a hotel at 
times,” recalls Korshak. “Frank 

liked having people around him.” 






































room of the main house. 


Sinatra had a plaque installed | 
to honor the event. When | 


Kennedy became president, 
it was expected that he would 
again visit Sinatra, who con- 
tinued to add to his property: 
a tennis court, a helicopter 
pad, a projection room be- 
tween the main house and 
the golf course, an office dis- 
playing his Oscars, Emmys, 


1960, sleeping in a guest | 






















est) Grammys and gold records, 
boise | an additional cottage with a 
lel] bedroom and painting stu- 
When} dio, and a four-bedroom bun- 


ident 


_galow on the west end of the 


ould] Property with a living room, 


Oll* 
erty: 


pret 


-a kitchen and its own swim- 


ming pool. The bungalow, 


built for his children, was 


called the Christmas Tree 
House because of a big pine 


_! tree in front. 


Kennedy never returned 
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to the Sinatra estate. When 
the president next visited 
Palm Springs, he stayed at 
Bing Crosby’s house instead. 
The Secret Service deemed 
it more secure. Sinatra was 
hurt, but by then, over the 
course of a decade, he had 
created an utterly singular 
home for himself and his 
family—a cluster of plain, 
anti-style structures, at one 
with the desert on the out- 


side, and on the inside luxuri- 
ous, loaded with creature 
comforts, but homey, not 
opulent. This was where 
Frank Sinatra came to rest, 
read, paint, listen to music, 
watch movies, play with his 
model trains (they had their 
own house—a simulated de- 
pot) and entertain his friends 

and family. 
“It was the place of the 
continued on page 247 


Sinatra with his dog Ringo, one of 
seven dogs and four cats in resi- 
dence that he rescued from the 
pound. The two-and-a-half-acre 
property was filled with boulders 
and had citrus trees, ocotillo and 
saguaro cactuses and other plants 
indigenous to the desert. 






































LONDON’S 
HUGH HOUSE 


CLASSICAL DETAILS DEFINE A 
RESIDENCE ON EATON SQUARE 


Interior Design by Marie-Luis Charmat 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Fritz. von der Schulenburg 


here are streets of 
greater architec- 
tural interest and 
crescents that have 
more leafy charm, but when 
it comes to sheer prestige, 
Eaton Square remains Lon- 
don’s most evocative address. 
The square was built in the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, not long after George 
IV decided in 1821 to turn 
Buckingham House, then a 
brick mansion, into a full- 
fledged palace—thereby mak- 
ing all of the neighboring 
area, known as Belgravia, fash- 
ionable. Eaton Square was 
clearly inspired by the same 
urge for building on a grand 
scale, and the sweeping per- 
spective of its white stuccoed 
facades has been an emblem 
of wealth ever since. 
Having an apartment to 
decorate in this enclave would 
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be an attractive undertaking 
for any interior designer, but 
to have an entire six-story 
corner house to gut and re- 
create might seem to many an 
overwhelming task. The Ger- 
man-born designer Marie- 
Luis Charmat was anything 
but daunted, however, when 
the house’s new owner, an in- 
ternational investor and art 
collector, asked her to take 
the project in hand. She had 
already transformed another 
residence on Eaton Square, 
and she was well known for 
surmounting the most for- 
midable obstacles. Even so, 
she was not unaware of the 
special risks and problems 
that such an ambitious com- 
mission would involve. 

“I knew that the first stages 
would be the worst, but I 
couldn’t resist the challenge,” 
Charmat explains with some 
relish. “This whole house— 
it’s called Hugh House—had 
been turned into offices, with 
all sorts of cubbyholes and 
hideous colors. So first we 
had to clear it out complete- 
ly. To give you some idea: It 
took one workman a full year 
simply to strip all the layers 
of paint off the woodwork in 
the main rooms.” 


A six-story building on London’s Ea- 
ton Square, formerly an office com- 
plex, has been returned to its original 
role as a residence by designer 
Marie-Luis Charmat (left). Ricut: 
Draperies, of Scalamandré fabric, 
and a pair of Italian mirrors, from 
Sotheby's, mark the reception are, 
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LONDON’S 
HUGH HOUSE 


CLASSICAL DETAILS DEFINE A 
RESIDENCE ON EATON SQUARE 


Interior Design by Marie-Luis Charmat 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Fritz von der Schulenburg 


here are streets of 
greater architec- 
tural interest and 
crescents that have 
more leafy charm, but when 
it comes to sheer prestige, 
Eaton Square remains Lon- 
don’s most evocative address. 
The square was built in the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, not long after George 
IV decided in 1821 to turn 
Buckingham House, then a 
brick mansion, into a full- 
fledged palace—thereby mak- 
ing all of the neighboring 
area, known as Belgravia, fash- 
ionable. Eaton Square was 
clearly inspired by the same 
urge for building on a grand 
scale, and the sweeping per- 
spective of its white stuccoed 
facades has been an emblem 
of wealth ever since. 
Having an apartment to 
decorate in this enclave would 





be an attractive undertaking 
for any interior designer, but 
to have an entire six-story 
corner house to gut and re- 
create might seem to many an 
overwhelming task. The Ger- 
man-born designer Marie- 
Luis Charmat was anything 
but daunted, however, when 
the house’s new owner, an in- 
ternational investor and art 
collector, asked her to take 
the project in hand. She had 
already transformed another 
residence on Eaton Square, 
and she was well known for 
surmounting the most for- 
midable obstacles. Even so, 
she was not unaware of the 
special risks and problems 
that such an ambitious com- 
mission would involve. 

“I knew that the first stages 
would be the worst, but I 
couldn’t resist the challenge,” 
Charmat explains with some 
relish. “This whole house— 
it’s called Hugh House—had 
been turned into offices, with 
all sorts of cubbyholes and 
hideous colors. So first we 
had to clear it out complete- 
ly. To give you some idea: It 
took one workman a full year 
simply to strip all the layers 
of paint off the woodwork in 
the main rooms.” 


A six-story building on London’s Ea- 
ton Square, formerly an office com- 
plex, has been returned to its original 
role as a residence by designer 
Marie-Luis Charmat (left). Ricut: 
Draperies, of Scalamandré fabric, 
and a pair of Italian mirrors, from 
Sotheby’s, mark the reception are. 
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Lert: Gilt cornices and pilasters 
with Corinthian capitals frame the 
bookcases in the library. The sang 
de boeuf lamp on the antique 
Italian commode is a converted 
18th-century vase. A 17th-centu- 
ry landscape hangs above the sofa. 
Scalamandré silk wallcovering. 


ABovE: A Florentine landscape and 
Medici-blue fabrics, including 
draperies and the handwoven Flor- 
entine damask tablecloth, establish 
the dining room’s Italian motif. 
“My aim is to create a background 
to enhance the paintings and an- 
tiques I work with,” says Charmat. 


While teams of builders 
were set in motion to pare 
Hugh House down to its orig- 
inal structure, the designer 
concentrated on her overall 
scheme for the enormous 
space—some 16,000 square 
feet, plus a mews. “I knew 
the general effect and atmo- 
sphere I wanted to create 
and, above all, what I wanted 
to avoid,” she says. “A resi- 
dence of this kind can so 
easily become pompous and 
unlivable, and that was the 
last thing we were after. So I 
took care to cool the gran- 
deur down: to use the finest 
materials but in as restrained 
and natural a way as possible. 
I kept the colors soft and 


“I’m not hooked on the period; I’m 
hooked on the look,” Charmat says. 
Lert: Fabrics from Florence were 
used for the master bedroom’s wall- 
covering and draperies. Lamps made 
from early-19th-century ormolu 
candelabra sit beside the 18th-cen- 
tury Italian panel behind the bed. 
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BrLow: A two-story space beneath 
Hugh House’s library accommo- 
dates the indoor swimming pool 
and garden, in which evergreen 
oaks and ferns, imported from Italy 
and Australia, flourish beneath a 
large glass dome. Faux French win- 
dows lend additional light. 


avoided patterned fabrics. I 
knew that there were going 
to be some fine pictures and 
pieces of furniture, and I set 
out to provide them with a 
warm and comfortable, but 
unobtrusive, background.” 
The statement, in other 
words, was understatement, 
and Charmat took the first 
opportunity to declare it by 
paving the entrance hall with 
a soothingly somber combi- 
nation of English stone and 
black marble. “Everyone was 
afraid it was going to be too 
dark,” she says, “but I think it 
complements the honey-col- 
ored damask on the walls and 
tones down the occasional 
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Ricut: The swimming pool is 
flanked by pilasters and plant-filled 
trellises. Charmat imported stone 
from Portugal for the floors and 
painted clouds on the ceiling to 
maximize the outdoor effect. Be- 
hind the seating area in the garden 
is an 18th-century gate. 
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touches of gilt. It also sets off 
some of the objects, like the 
tortoiseshell cabinet and the 
big glazed jardiniere, nicely.” 
A doorway in the hall leads 
directly into the dining room, 
where the floor repeats the 
entrance hall’s stone-and-mar- 
ble motif and the walls are 
covered in Italian fabric. But 
the room is dominated by 
Medici-blue fabrics—specially 
woven on antique looms— 
including the damask table- 
cloth and the draperies. 


The three reception rooms 
connect, and the perspective 
they produce is undoubtedly 
one of Hugh House’s most im- 


continued on page 249 
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SMALL- 
SCALE 
S PYLE 


MAXIMUM EFFECTS 
FOR ‘TIGHT SPACES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Design by Ron Mann 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 
Photography by Tim Street-Porter 


on has a fertile mind,” a long- 
time client says of interior de- 
signer Ron Mann. “He has 
these ideas. You kind of have 
to let him go.” So it was only natu- 
ral that, when he and his wife pur- 
chased a pied-a-terre on San Francisco’s 
Telegraph Hill, they took a hands- 
off approach. They returned to their 
globe-trotting life—trekking in the Hi- 
malayas, dashing from one European 
city to another—and left Mann to pull 
their apartment together as he saw fit. 

The couple knew from experience— 
they have done five residences togeth- 
er—that when you hire Ron Mann, you 
get something extraordinary. “He cre- 
ates total environments,” the wife adds. 
Mann’s interiors are vivid yet calming. 
They can be dense with oversize furni- 
ture, often of his own design and made 
of unexpected materials: cast stone, for 
example, or Cor-Ten steel. 

Designer and clients had much in 
common, including an affinity for the 
Far East. “You can see we’re slightly 
passionate about things Asian,” the wife 
says of their collection, which includes 
pieces such as a mask of Hanuman, the 
Hindu monkey god, a towering wood 
Burmese Buddha from the 1700s and 
an eleventh-century Javanese cowbell. 
Working with the couple’s extensive 


Combining furnishings of his own 
design with the clients’ collection 
of antiques, Ron Mann brought 
an Asian sensibility to a San Fran- 
cisco apartment. Mann designed 
the painted wood screens, which 
define the living area. Bleached 
Samarkand rug from Aga John. 
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BELow: Mann used Cor-Ten steel 
as a unifying element for the furni- 
ture. “I also slipcovered the fire- 
place mantel in steel to modernize 
the look,” he says. In the fore- 
ground is Mann’s sculpture Grass. 





holdings of Asian art and antiques was 
especially exciting to Mann. He says 
that his design aesthetic crystallized in 
the late 1940s, when he came across a 
magazine devoted to Japanese design. 
Here, “the goal was to create a feeling of 
the Orient but one that was also easy to 
live with and Californian,” says Mann, 
who is based in Sonoma County. 

Located in a bland duplex building 
on one of San Francisco’s most pictur- 
esque hills, the couple’s two-bedroom 
apartment was dark, low-ceilinged and 
homely. But with Mann, it’s not what 
exists that counts but what he plans 
to make of it. 

When he first saw the San Francisco 
apartment, “it was all horizontal, with 
no verticality,” he recalls. The rooms 
seemed so warrenlike, so removed from 


the outdoors, that even the view—of 


a restored fisherman’s cottage that is 
one of Telegraph Hill’s oldest resi- 
dences and, beyond it, the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge—seemed strangely distant. 
Mann responded counterintuitively, by 
“playing up the horizontal,” he says. “1 
didn’t think it was wise to fight it.” 
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RiGut: “In a small room, you need 
lots of movement,” says Mann, “and 
large pieces can make a space feel 
bigger.” An 18th-century Burmese 
Buddha is in the dining area. Mann 
designed the table and chairs. 


Again and again, Mann took a con- 
trarian approach. Faced with a group of 
relatively small rooms, he added ever 
more furniture and objects. ‘The nine- 
teen-by-seventeen-foot living area may 
look as crowded as the Manhattan sky- 
line, but once you're inside it, it feels 
almost spare. “By angling and manip- 
ulating the furniture, you can make 
the space seem larger,” Mann explains. 
Much of the furniture was familiar to 
him. In fact, he had designed virtual- 
ly all of it, including such pieces as 
the oversize sofas and ribbon-latticed 
dining chairs of Honduras mahogany. 
The careful placement of screens and 
shelves, also designed by Mann, divides 
the room into three discrete parts, in- 
cluding dining and study zones. “He’s 
the best carver-up of space I’ve ever 
seen,” the wife says. 

Viann’s use of horizontal elements 
extends to the master bedroom, where 
they have a way of leading the eye up- 
ward as well. There, an outsize head- 
board of stacked bamboo tapers subtly 
as it rises toward the ceiling. In the 
same “00m, Mann placed a magnificent 
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“I design elements that can be used 
in many different ways,” says Mann. 
Lert: In the bedroom, the screens 
also serve as shutters. On the wall 
is a 19th-century coconut-fiber 
warrior breastplate from Borneo. 


antique black-lacquered tansu chest on 
a platform to make it seem higher. 
“There’s a certain drama Ron gets from 
the height of things,” the husband says. 
“When he finishes a room, it’s high.” 

Mann left nothing untouched. He 
transformed the apartment’s oak floor 
into a multicolored patterned surface. 
In doing so, “he lifted it from being a 
floor to being part of the overall de- 
sign,” the wife notes. 

And the designer worked with a rich, 
tawny palette—“to create a velvet inte- 
rior,” he says. The effect of all the com- 
patible dark shades, from the bedroom’s 
pepper-colored walls to the metallic, 
umber-hued screens that recur through- 
out the space, is soft, sensuous. It’s as 
though Mann had taken the apart- 
ment’s relative darkness and reveled in 
it rather than trying to wish it away. 

“Most of my work is so plain,” Mann 
muses. Perhaps, but taken together, his 
decorative inventions add up to some- 
thing that’s far from bland. “Ron has a 
very distinctive vision,” as the wife puts 
it. “We always want a Ron Mann house 
in our lives.” 0 


BELow: “All the soft, tawny colors 
were important,” says Mann, who 
painted the walls a pepper hue. 
The bamboo headboard was craft- 
ed by Scott Constable. Louise La 
Palme Mann designed the pillows. 


ABOVE: Groupings of antiques ani- 
mate the bedroom. The circa 1810 
Indian figure represents Vishnu. 
Philippine limestone urns are 
flanked by a pair of elmwood 
horseshoe-back chairs from China. 
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CONTEMPORARY FAMILY’S HOUSE NEAR DEAUVILLE 


FRENCH TRADITIONS UPDATE 
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Gables, half-timbering and brick 
define a 1920 manor house in Nor- 
mandy, France, which was restored 
by interior designer Jacques 
Grange. The style of the residence 
is typical of the Deauville area. A 
broad lawn fans out before the 
front facade and entrance drive. 
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Interior Design by Facques Grange 
Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Marianne Haas 


hen clients first showed 

Jacques Grange the man- 

or house they had bought 

in Normandy, he real- 
ized that bringing it back to life would 
involve a lot of work. Built in 1920 in 
the typical Deauville style, with gables 
and half-timbered-and-brick facings, 
the house needed a thorough updating 
for contemporary living. The estate 
once included a stud farm, which ap- 
pealed to the wife, who is passionate 
about horses, while its location, inland 
and on a hill in France looking out to- 
ward the English Channel, appealed 
to her husband, who wanted to avoid 
the bustle of Deauville yet be near its 
splendid golf courses. 

“They gave me a program, but they 
let me do it my way,” says Grange. One 
of his first decisions was to call in land- 
scape designer Franz Baechler to bring 
some order to the overgrown grounds. 
He and Baechler had collaborated on the 
gardens of Yves Saint Laurent’s Cha- 
teau Gabriel, also in Normandy, and 





Lert: A mohair velvet sofa and En- 
glish armchairs form a seating area 
in the living room. An 18th-century 
Dutch cabinet, left, stands behind 
an English pedestal table, which is 
one of a set. ABOVE: Near a mid- 
19th-century cast-iron armchair 

is an English hunt watercolor. 
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ened the 
n by bleaching the beam 

g and painting it white. An- 
tiques include an Empire side- 
board, Hepplewhite-style chairs, 
a Swedish chandelier and English 
silver. French doors open to a 
boxwood-framed rear lawn. 


knew which flowering plants were best | | ~ aA ; 
suited to the area’s mild but damp climate. 

As for the interiors, Grange describes 
his challenge as “restoring the house mr | 
and making it come alive at the same 
time.” The entrance hall establishes 
themes that he repeats throughout the 
house. He combined a nineteenth-cen- | 
tury Dutch table with chinoiserie chairs a Y A 
and nineteenth-century tole sconces “ie | 
and shirred draperies. Horses, such as \ i 
the nineteenth-century equine bronze y 
on the table, are another motif. ; 

The living room is anchore | at one it 
end by an eighteenth-century stone 
fireplace and eighteenth-century-style y, 
chairs and, at the other, by a ruby mohair yA ] 
velvet sofa. Opening off the space are i 
the dining room and the winter garden. 
Needlepoint rugs on the parquetry floors 
in all three rooms, identical English 
pedestal tables in the living room, and 


tole lamps and shirred draperies in the 


Ricut: “I used nineteenth-century 
French chestnut doors to create 
the bookcases in the library,” 
Grange points out. An Anglo-Indi- 
an table, placed before a Napoleon 
III canapé, centers the room. 

The 19th-century model is 

of an 18th-century frigate. 
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Lert: Grange added Gothic Re- 
vival architectural details to the 
master bedroom. The bed, which 
he designed, is draped in a striped 
cotton. BELOw Lert: Framed floral 
embroideries hang above two Di- 
rectoire-style painted beds in a 
guest bedroom. Bennison fabric. 


winter garden that echo those in the en- 
trance hall contribute to Grange’s fa- 
vorite word and design aim—rhythm. 
He characterizes the living room as hay- 
ing “British comfort, or a little of what 
the French call ‘le style Rothschild.’” 
High on the wall over a Dutch cabinet 
is a 1920s painting of Coco Chanel 
playing golf in Deauville. The drapery 
fabric is a silk-and-linen stripe that 
Grange liked so much he used it in his 
own Paris apartment. 

In order to lighten up the dining room, 
he bleached the beam ceiling and painted 
it white. ‘To counterpoint the imposing 
eighteenth-century Swedish chandelier 
and the English silver, he filled part of a 
wall with a display of nineteenth-cen- 
tury fruit plates from eastern France. 

Grange created the library’s dramatic 
floor-to-ceiling bookcases from a parcel 
of nineteenth-century French doors he 
bought at auction. ‘The Anglo-Indian li- 
brary table was purchased by his clients 
in Hong Kong. ‘The nineteenth-century 
model of an eighteenth-century frigate 
is another of their finds. 

Upstairs, Grange broke through a hall 
to fashion the master bedroom, which 
has wood arches that are Gothic Revival 
in feeling. He also designed the draped 
bed. When pressed, he admits that the 
master bath, in one of the house’s many 
towers, is “a little decorated.” The basin 
and tub came from the H6tel d’Orsay, 
which has since been demolished. 

“When you see this house, it doesn’t 
look ‘made yesterday,’” says Jacques 
Grange. “I wanted to give it a sense of 
the past, a certain charm and poetry. I 
wanted the house to live, to have the 
soul of a family.” 0 


RIGHT: Rising at the edge of the 
forest near the stables is a small 
towered “folly in the park.” The 
dovecote next to it was constructed 
with a geometric pattern of brick 
and stone. Grange worked with 
landscape designer Franz Baech- 
ler in choosing the plants. 
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n January 17, 1994, 

a drama took place 

in Los Angeles at 

the home of Gor- 

don Davidson, artistic direc- 

tor and producer of the Cen- 

ter Theatre Group’s Mark 

Taper Forum and Ahmanson 

Theatre. “I think it’s the big 

one,” his wife, Judi, said. 

“What big one?” Davidson 

wondered just as the book- 

shelf over their heads col- 
lapsed. It was 4:31 A.M. 

When it was light, the 

Davidsons saw the devasta- 


tion. Two chimneys were 
down. A neighbor’s house 


was visible through an up- 
stairs wall. Making their way 
through masses of broken 
pottery, they stared at the 
dining room’s leaded-glass 
windows, twisted and blown 
out. “By then I had a head- 
ache,” recalls Judi Davidson, 
founding partner of the arts 
and entertainment firm Da- 
vidson & Choy Publicity. “But 
Gordon, with his amazing 
ability to see past what’s aw- 
ful, said, ‘Well, we’ll make the 
dining room a little bigger.’ 
It was as if the whole cloud 
lifted. ‘Great idea,’ I said. 

‘We'll get an architect.’” 
First they got a structural 
engineer. Latitudinally, every 
wall in their Santa Monica 
Canyon residence was frac- 
tured. “I ongitudinally, it was 
fine,” says Gordon Davidson, 
whose stage directing cred- 
its include The Trial of the 
Catonsville Nine, Children of a 
God and The Shadow 
1 Lony Award. 
hird and fourth opin- 
| that perhaps 


THEATER LIFE 
IN LOS ANGELES 


JUDI AND GORDON DAVIDSON’S STORIED 
SANTA MONICA CANYON RETREAT 


the house would have to be 
torn down. Not an option, the 
Davidsons said. Their house 
contained history. 

In Los Angeles, the George 
Washington Slept Here fac- 
tor hinges on the movie in- 
dustry. Legend has it that the 


Text by Irene Borger 
Photography by Christopher Dow 





1920s house was constructed 
for movie mogul Irving Thal- 
berg’s mother. Later, the half- 
timbered ‘Tudoresque cottage 
became home to émigrés 
Berthold and Salka Viertel 
and a salon for artists, direc- 
tors and intellectuals. Sergei 


Asove: Gordon Davidson, artistic 
director and producer of the Center 
Theatre Group, and his wife, Judi, 
live in a 1920s Los Angeles house 
built by Irving Thalberg and once 
owned by John Houseman. Oppo- 
sITE: In the living room are works 
by Ed Moses and Ed Ruscha. 
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Lert: Lithographs, drawings and 
etchings are arranged above the 
mantelpiece. “We commemorate 
important events with works of 
art,” says Gordon Davidson (right, 
with Judi). “We bought the moon 
face by Rufino Tamayo when our 
son was born.” Glant sofa chenille. 
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BELow: Ladderback chairs that be- 
longed to Houseman surround the 
table in the dining room, which ar- 
chitect Lewin Wertheimer expand- 
ed after the Northridge earthquake. 
“It was a subtle but important 
change,” Davidson says. Clarence 
House wallcovering. 
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Eisenstein and Igor Stravin- 
sky came to dinner. John- 
ny Weissmuller and Arnold 
Schénberg dropped in for 
table tennis and tea. Bertolt 
Brecht and Salka Viertel 
wrote together in the liv- 
ing room, and family friend 
Greta Garbo stayed at the 
house in 1933 while she was 
looking for a place to live. 
“Their utopian dream was of 
a subtropical English village 
with Montmartre manners,” 
Christopher Isherwood, a 
guesthouse tenant, said of 
the canyon milieu. 


Salka Viertel dryly wrote 
in her memoir, “Contrary to 
predictions, moving to Santa 
Monica did not impair our 
social life.” Nor that of the 
Davidsons, who found the 
house through a friend in 
1971. Their own merry fetes 
have included Haskell Wex- 
ler, David Hockney, Tony 
Kushner and a trio of Ken- 
neths: Tynan, Branagh and 
Noland. Arthur Miller has 
written out back. “It’s not a 
salon,” Gordon Davidson says, 
“just people we care about.” 

“It’s the way we grew up,” 
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ABOVE: The master bedroom was 
redesigned with “soothing, warm 
earth tones,” Davidson notes. 
RiGuT: Posters from plays he has 
worked on—including The Shadow 
Box, for which he won a Tony 
Award, Children of a Lesser God 
and Zoot Suit—line the stair hall. 


notes Judi Davidson. “Even 
when we had a one-room 
apartment in a New York 
tenement, everyone came 
over. I never thought, John 
Houseman shouldn’t walk 
up five flights of stairs.” (Be- 
fore the Davidsons moved 
into their canyon residence, 


i 
they discovered that House- 

. oN rd att j ’ 
man. Gordon Davidson’s men- 
tor, had once been an owner. 
back 1 family!” he 

d.) 
| red re 

1970s, 














Opposite: The rear porch, trellises 
and balconies are among recent 
additions. “The house isn’t partic- 
ularly Californian,” Gordon David- 
son points out. “The gables, the 
layout, evoke another place.” The 
sculpture is by Woods Davy. Lloyd/ 
Flanders Wicker porch furniture. 


when their two children were 
preteens, and they asked Frank 
Gehry, a friend of theirs, 
to recommend an architect. 
“What about me?” he said. 
“I could use the work.” So 
Gehry drew up plans. “Natu- 
rally, they were interesting,” 
Gordon Davidson says, “but 
even then we couldn’t afford 
him.” A member of Gehry’s 
design staff ended up adding 
a second-floor sitting room 
that created a sun porch be- 
low. More substantive chang- 

continued on page 248 
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Text by Carol Luth On the site of a former landfill on Park—“a sculpture engraved upon 
Ph J ah ua. Ried soil the Japanese island of Hokkaido, the earth”—shortly before his death 
otography by kobert | IcLeo Japanese American artist Isamu in 1988. The 454-acre park, a work 


Noguchi conceived Moere-Numa in progress, is open to the public. 
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In 1934 Noguchi took an early model 
of Play Mountain to New York City 
parks commissioner Robert Moses. 
“We were met with thorough sar- 
casm,” the artist later wrote. ABOVE: 
Today his realized vision towers 
over Moere-Numa Park; Bandshell 


stands in the foreground. 


eave it to Isamu No- 
guchi to find the 
answer to a lifelong 
dream in a Japanese 


garbage dump ‘That dream— 


to mold the earth itself into a 
sculptural environment for 
social interaction—grew out 
of the notion, as the Japanese 
\merican artist once put it, 
“that the frontiers of sculp- 


ture might open up by relat- 
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ing it to the land and to real 
walkable space.” As early as 
1933 he translated this con- 
cept into Play Mountain, the 
first of many playground pro- 
posals that sought a larger, 
more public role for art while 
exploring what he called the 
“sculpture of spaces.” In some 
ways Noguchi’s most ambi- 
tious idea, it was decades 
ahead of its time. 
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Though Noguchi had de- 
signed smaller parks and play- 
grounds before, the creation 
of an expansive public space 
had eluded the artist when, in 
1988, the mayor of Sapporo 
asked him to design a park 
on Japan’s northern island of 
Hokkaido. Of the three po- 
tential sites Noguchi visited 
that March, it was a 454-acre 
landfill about five miles out- 
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side of Sapporo that hooked Of Noguchi’s choice of a building 

| him. Trucks were hauling gar- site, Shoji Sadao, who took over the 
bage in and out. Plastic frac- project after Noguchi’s death, say 

as ‘ : § “That kind of irony—about what it 

| ments and debris were flying. eM To oa eine SEIT TET et Fa 


: was and what it would become—ap 
But as architect Junichi Kawa- pealed to his sense of humor.” Ler: 


mura, one of Noguchi’s aecO= a | —__d jaa eames § lhe Field House’s stainless-steel 
: a nee pieces facade has a black anodized finish. 
ciates, recalls, “Isamu was able _ 


_to see possibilities in what 
) looked to me like a snow- 
» covered wasteland. He knew 
it would be tough, but he 

never hesitated. He told me, 


“Real sculpture is what you don’t 
immediately see,” Noguchi told a 
Japanese interviewer shortly before 
his death. “Sculpture is what you 
find.” Anove: Slide Mountain, in 
one of Moere-Numa Park’s many 
play areas, is made of gunite and 


i place concrete. 


‘This will be my job—to give 
this land a form.’ ” 

Noguchi, who was eighty- 
three at the time, immediate- 
ly set to work on a master 
plan for Moere-Numa Park, 
shaping the earth into enor- 
mous geometric forms and 
carving out seven play areas 


for children. There would be 
two fountains, groves of cher- 
ry and larch trees, myriad 
sports facilities and a glass 
pyramid that would house a 
cultural center. Traveling be- 
tween New York and Japan, 
he revised and refined his 


working drawings while ea- 


gerly discussing the project 
with friends and colleagues. 
“This was his opportunity 
to create something monu- 
mental—the culmination of | 
all he had been working for,” 
says Shoji Sadao, executive 
director of the Isamu No- | 
guchi Foundation. “He was 





t| totally imrhersed in it.” Then, 
in December 1988, with only 
a one-three-thousandth-scale 

| Model completed, Noguchi 

yf died of pneumonia. 

y’t Normally, a project so ear- 
: | ly in development would have 

.| been abandoned. But, encour- 


aged by the city of Sapporo, 


Olt 


rut 


Sadao (with the assistance of 
Takashi Sasaki) took over as 
executive architect; he asked 
Kawamura’s firm, Architect 
5 Partnership, which had al- 
ready signed on to the proj- 
ect, to help carry out Nogu- 
chi’s master plan. Although 
the conceptual foundation for 


“THIS WAS THE CULMINATION 
OF ALL NOGUCHI HAD BEEN 
WORKING FOR,” SAYS SHOJI SADAO. 


In his 1949 essay “Towards a Rein- 
tegration of the Arts,” Noguchi 
wrote: “In the creation and existence 
of a piece of sculpture, individual 
possession has less significance 
than public enjoyment. Without 
this purpose, the very meaning of 
sculpture is in question.” The de- 


the park was firmly in place, 
innumerable details were still 
unresolved. Play areas were 
denoted but not designed; 
materials for fountains were 
not specified. 

“We had little to go on ex- 
cept the site model and our 
memory of conversations with 
Isamu,” says Sadao. “Yet we 
had to figure out what he 
wanted to achieve with this 
project. To a large extent we 
accomplished that by look- 
ing to the spirit of what he 
had done in the past.” 

Moere-Numa Park opened 


sign and scale of the artworks in 
Moere-Numa Park reflect this phi- 
losophy. Visitors of all ages are en- 
couraged to walk on, climb on and 
explore many of the structures, 
which are constructed from a vari- 
ety of materials. ABOVE AND BE- 
LOw: Two concrete play areas. 


to the public in July 1998, ten 
years after Noguchi’s death. 
Though it has yet to be fin- 
ished—the projected com- 
pletion date is 2004— its sim- 
ple geometry and palette of 
mostly grass, earth, concrete 
and stone clearly bear the 
artist’s signature. Through- 
out his life Noguchi strove to 
convey a sense of place in 
his work. And perhaps want- 
ing to evoke Sapporo’s harsh 
winds and long, cold winters, 
he conceived a stark, largely 
monochromatic look for the 

continued on page 249 
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tertor Design by William W. Stubbs, DA 
and Theo Kalomiraktis, ASID 

Text by M 

Photography by Phillip H. Ennis 


A UKRAINIAN 
HOMECOMING 


TRANSFORMING A SOVIET-ERA DACHA 
FOR THE RETURN OF A NATIVE SON 


illiam Stubbs 

knew things 

were going to 

be different 
when he arrived at the Kiev 
airport. “The Secret Service— 
they used to be the KGB— 
escorted me off the plane. 
‘These huge men in big sable 
hats drove me aw ay in the 
back of an official car that 
looked like an old Nash Ram- 
bler. That’s when ] thought, 
What have I done?” 

The Houston-based de- 
signer, who had come to the 
fledgling Ukraine to reno- 
vate a former official dacha 
for his client, an internation- 


\Bove: Designer William Stubbs 
has transfigured an emblem of Sta- 
lin-era severity just outside Kiev 
into an inviting, historically reso- 
nant dacha for his client, an inter- 
ional businessman. “Tt was built 
iinian hands,” says the 
vho was born in the region. 










lichael Ennis 


al businessman, soon learned 
that his security detail (the 
muscle had been sent to pro- 
tect him, not interrogate him) 
was more than workfare for 
former KGB agents. The oc- 
cupant of the neighboring 
dacha—a prominent politi- 
cian—survived three assassi- 
nation attempts while Stubbs 
was transforming the once- 
secret Stalin-era hideaway. 
“Twice,” Stubbs says, “I heard 
car bombs go off.” 

Periodic political mayhem 
turned out to be one of the 
lesser challenges the designer 
confronted on the four-year- 
long project. Coping with a 


“The concept was to layer colors, 
fabrics, textures and styles into a 
warm and interesting environ- 
ment,” says Stubbs. RIGHT: A spirit 
of eclecticism defines the living 
room. Schumacher sofa fabrics; 
Beacon Hill low table; Old World 
Weavers love seat fabric, left. 
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post-glasnost but preconsum- 
er economy, enduring win- 
ters so hostile that workers 
often had to use portable hair 
dryers to prevent cement from 
freezing before it set, Stubbs 
(aided by home-theater im- 
presario Theo Kalomirakis 
and Aspen-based lighting de- 
signer Carl Mitchell) created 
an entire country estate, with 
stand-alone guesthouses, a 


Opposite: The dining room’s neo- 
Baroque ceiling painting “adds 
height to the room, which we 
thought might seem cramped,” 
says Stubbs. Wallcovering and pat- 
terned drapery fabric from Cowtan 
and Tout; solid drapery fabric and 


t trim from Brunschwig & Fils. 


guardhouse, a wine cellar and 
a gazebo. He planted gar- 
dens, set up a small bronze 
foundry, built a massive gran- 
ite waterfall and constructed 
an antiqued stone bridge. But 
for all that, what set this proj- 
ect apart was the improbable 
reconciliation of a house and 
a client standing on very dif- 
ferent sides of the same tur- 
bulent history. 


The client had last set foot 
in his native Ukraine as a boy 
at the end of World War ILI. 
“My parents didn’t see them- 
selves living under Uncle 
Stalin,” he says with deliber- 
ate irony. Many Ukrainians, 
whom Stalin considered to 
be a dangerously independent 
people, survived famine in 
the 1930s and Hitler’s on- 
slaught only to face deporta- 


ABOVE: For the English-inspired li- 
brary’s ceiling, Stubbs wanted wood 
paneling, but it wasn’t available in 
Kiev at the time. The effect was 
achieved by painting plaster to re- 
semble wood. Drapery fabric, tas- 
sel tiebacks and trim from Robert 
Allen; Schumacher wallcovering. 


tion to Siberian labor camps— 
or worse. With the breakup 
of the Soviet Union, howev- 
er, the client was drawn into 
the Ukrainian-American com- 
munity’s campaign to fund a 
national plebiscite, eventual- 
ly becoming an unpaid advis- 
er to the first two presidents 
of Ukraine. Requiring a per- 
sonal getaway that could also 
be used for high-level strat- 











egy sessions, he settled on 
the abandoned dacha on the 
outskirts of Kiev. 

Built in 1950—by prison- 
camp labor—for the head of 
the Ukrainian Communist 
Party, the house was a grim 


| Stalinist-Italianate monument 


to a culture of paranoia and 


| terror. When Stubbs arrived 


on a bleak November after- 
noon, he found a spacious 
but barren brick bomb shel- 
ter behind the house and a 
red hot-line phone to the 
Kremlin on a night table in 


Opposite: The master bedroom’s 
rich fabrics, 19th-century George 
Ill-style mahogany chest and 
hand-carved mahogany four-poster 
evoke prerevolutionary opulence. 
Robert Allen bed hangings; Brun- 
schwig & Fils gold braid trim; 
Scalamandré coverlet trim. 


the master bedroom—a sou- 
venir left by the previous oc- 
cupant, the Ukrainian premier 
who had presided over the 
Chernobyl meltdown. 

The client had every rea- 
son to simply raze this relic 
of his family’s nemesis. “But 
you can’t obliterate history,” 
he cautions. “You have to live 
with history. You have to learn 
from history.” From that de- 
termination began a unique 
meeting of East and West— 
and of the old Ukraine and 


the new one. 





ee se e——e—“‘ 









Top AND Agove: A replica of the cli- 
ent’s thatch-roofed boyhood cottage 
in Ukraine sits on the property. 
“Everyone on the project really got 
into this,” says Stubbs. “They all 
wanted to contribute possessions 
that had been passed down for gen- 
erations in their own families.” 
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Though they had received 
bids from German and Finn- 
ish construction firms to ren- 
ovate the house with imported 
labor, Stubbs and his client 
decided instead to train Ukrai- 
nian workers to w hom con- 
cepts such as dryw all con- 
struction and pay by the job 
were utterly alien. The logis- 
tics were daunting: Dozens 
of workers had to be provid- 
ed with transportation and 
hot meals ev ery day; most of 
their basic tools had to be 
purchased in the United States 
and shipped over in contain- 
ers. “You can’t even buy a 
screw ora bucket of paint over 
there,” Stubbs says. “If I want- 


AROvE: Theo Kalomirakis built the 


home theater, w lobby pilasters 
v York’s Shu- 

\ il was to bring 

esidence but 

itrical touch,” 


isan MGM 


1 Harlow. 


ed something made out of 
wood, they d literally have to 

go out and cut down a tree.” 
But he also realized that he 
had access to skills that have 
all but vanished elsew here. 
He tracked down the team of 
plasterers responsible for the 
lavish czarist-era details of a 
restored opera house in Kiev. 
“IT discovered that they could 
do almost anything I wanted 
with a plastic jug full of plas- 
ter,” he says. The plaster team 
produced not only elegant 
Neoclassical interior pilasters 
and pediments but intricate, 
custom-designed ceiling cof- 
fers in virtually every major 
continued on page 250 


Ricut: The theater’s dome was “the 
best and worst element of the space,” 
architecturally striking but acousti- 
cally wanting. To improve sound 

quality, fiberglass padding was added 
to the dome, which was then covered 
with latticed fabric panels. Scala- 

mandré gold bullion drapery fringe. 
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ANTIQUES 


CHINESE CLASSICAL 


FURNITURE 


PIECES FROM THE MING AND QING PERIODS PRIZED 
FOR SUPERB CRAFTSMANSHIP AND FINE WOODS 


By Avis Berman 





Lert: Six-Post Canopy Bed, late 
16th to early 17th century. 
Huanghuali wood; 867s" x 87". 
Elaborately carved canopy beds 
were the physical embodiment of 
a woman’s family status and rank 
within the household. A six-post 
bed features openwork patterns 
of begonias and crosses. Grace 
Wu Bruce, Hong Kong. 


ABOVE: Folding Horseshoe-back 
Armchair, late 16th to early 17th 
century. Huanghuali wood; 39%" x 
27%". The carving on the splat of a 
folding chair depicts cloud forms 
and a gilin, a unicorn-like mythical 
creature said to bring children to 
new marriages. The mounts are 
baitong, a brass alloy that resists 
tarnishing. Christie’s, New York. 
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BeLow: Round-Leg Luohan Couch- 
Bed, early 17th century. Zitan 
wood; 25" x 76/2". Among the most 
prized and rare materials in the 
Ming period was zitan, a wood so 
dense that it sinks in water. The 
fact that such a large piece of 
furniture was made from it sug- 
gests that the couch belonged to 
an individual of the highest rank. 
Chan Shing Kee, Hong Kong. 





s early as the sec- 

ond century B.C., 

Chinese scholars 

and poets were ex- 
pressing their reverence for 
furniture made of remark- 
able wood. One Liu Sheng 
even composed a lyric, “Ode 
to Fine-Grained Wood,” in 
which he declared that “wood 
with excellent fine grain is a 
guarantee of splendid poems, 
and the composition of per- 
fect documents.” 

The conjunction of the 
beautiful, the contemplative 
and the useful has been inte- 
gral to the tradition of Chi- 
nese furniture for thousands 
of years, and at no time were 


these strands as finely en- 
twined as during the late 
Ming (1368-1644) and early 
Qing (1644-1911) dynasties. 
In sixteenth- and 
teenth-century China social 
mobility, increased prosperi- 
ty, a widespread interest in 
aesthetics and artisanal skills 
refined over many genera- 
tions coalesced. What result- 
ed was an unprecedented 
perfection in the realm of 
craftsmanship and design, 
culminating in the elegantly 
restrained hardwood furni- 
ture whose purity of form 
has captivated Western con- 
noisseurs for most of the 
twentieth century. 


seven- 


This golden age of Chi- 
nese furniture could not have 
occurred without a burgeon- 
ing economy and drastic cul- 
tural shifts. The once-de- 
spised merchant class came 
into its own, and the newly 
rich clamored for interior 
spaces and furnishings that 
would emulate the graceful 
living habits of the nobility 
and grant them social accept- 
ability. With increased de- 
mand on the domestic front, 
there was an upswing in the 
production of luxury craft 
items. Furniture was manu- 
factured in all parts of the 
empire, as well as at the im- 
perial court at Beijing. An 


event crucial to the flowering 
of Ming furniture occurred 
in 1567. In that year Chi- 
na opened itself to foreign 
trade—the ban on imports 
was lifted, and large quanti- 
ties of tropical hardwoods 
from nearby regions became 
available to native artisans. 
Although both severe and 
intricately lacquered styles 
were made side by side in late 
Ming and early Qing times, 
the possibility of obtaining 
hardwoods crucial to fine 
furniture resulted in an em- 
phasis on the-aesthetic quali- 
ties of the materials. Austere 
hardwood pieces found favor 
with the ruling classes, their 


Opposite: Yoke-back Official’s Hat 
Chair, 18th century. Heitan wood; 
41%" x 22". The Ming ruling 
classes delighted in the grain and 
color of fine tropical hardwoods 
such as heitan, a striped ebony or 
black rosewood. The official’s hat 
chair is one of the most classic 
forms in Chinese furniture. MD 
Flacks Ltd., New York. 
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arbiters of taste and the striv- 
ers hoping to imitate them. 

Rare and sumptuous woods 
like huanghuali (yellow flow- 
ering pear) and z/tan (purple 
sandalwood) were employed 
to make the best furniture 
and set it apart. The use of 
these timbers as well as oth- 
ers, such as ebony and box- 
wood, is one reason Ming 
furniture is of such exquisite 
caliber—they are dense, sub- 
tly grained woods of varying 
hues. Huanghuali can range 
from a pale honey to a deep 
reddish brown, and it has a 
translucent surface animated 
by the abstract patterns in 
the grain. Zitan, the wood 
most prized by Chinese con- 
noisseurs, has a dark red pig- 
ment that deepens into a pur- 
plish black. 

As Liu Sheng implied— 
and his views were echoed by 
generations of Chinese aes- 
thetes—early musings on 
classic Chinese furniture are 
heavily invested in the myth 
that these objects had noth- 
ing to do with the ordinary 
or prosaic but were main- 
ly for genteel lounging and 
the exalted creative pastimes 
of painting, writing, reading 


Lert: Tapered Cabinets, late 16th 

to early 17th century. Huanghuali 
wood; 76" x 39%" each. Ming-era 
households did not have built-in 
closets, so locking cabinets were 
essential for the storage of clothing 
and household items. Cabinets in 
upper-rank homes were crafted 
from a hardwood such as huang- 
huali. Christie’s, New York. 


RiGcut: High Continuous Yoke-back 
Armchair, late 16th to early 17th 
century. Huanghuali wood; 497s" 

x 23%6". The Ming elite valued 
subtle touches such as the S- 
shaped curves and seamless joinery 
of a yoke-back armchair. The rear 
stiles and front posts pass through 
the seat to become the legs. Grace 
Wu Bruce, Hong Kong. 


and displaying flowers or 
objects of art. But furniture 
did function in everyday life. 
‘Top Ming pieces were made 
—and used—for eating, sleep- 
ing and storage. 

The idea of furniture itself 
was not arrived at lightly. In 
fact, premodern Chinese has 













no word for furniture. In the 
Ming era jiaju, the word for 
furniture in modern Chi- 
nese, meant “household im- 
plements,” and that term 
could also refer to domestic 
and agricultural tools. Furni- 
ture was not merely a catego- 

continued on page 251 





AsBove: Traveling Qiaotouan Table, 
late 16th to early 17th century. 
Huanghuali wood; 32/2" x 857s". 
The openwork carvings of lingzhi 
mushrooms are separate boards 
inset between the legs of a rare 
traveling table, which can be 
dismantled by removing the 
single-plank top and apron frame. 
Grace Wu Bruce, Hong Kong. 





ly rchitects get excit- 
| ed about process; 
| designers get excit- 
| ed about acquisi- 
| tion,” says Scott Himmel. “I 
get excited about both.” 
Hi Himmel’s dual interests stem 
i} from his twenty-one years as 
il an architect and decorator. 
(He was also a partner in 
Mattaliano, a manufacturer 
of European furniture repro- 
ductions from the thirties, 
forties and fifties.) So when 
Chicago entrepreneur and 
film producer Ted Tanne- 
baum asked Himmel to re- 
design and furnish an apart- 
ment in a prewar building 
overlooking Lake Michigan, 
it was the perfect opportu- 
) nity for the architect-deco- 
|| rator to engage all his skills. 
| Tannebaum, whose produc- 












































tion company, Lakeshore En- 
tertainment, recently made 
such films as Arlington Road, 
starring Jeff Bridges, The 
Real Blonde, with Matthew 
Modine and Daryl Hannah, 
and ’Til There Was You, star- 
ring Sarah Jessica Parker, had 
only three requirements: a 
film-viewing room, a large 
exercise room and a light- 
filled kitchen. 

The interior architecture 
had to be addressed first. “Al- 
though the apartment had 
been renovated five years 
earlier, it was done with no 
respect for the configuration 
of the rooms,” says Himmel. 
“The mechanical systems 
















For the Chicago apartment of film 
producer Ted Tannebaum, archi- 
tect and decorator Scott Himmel 


assembled classic French mod- 
ernist furnishings. ABovE: In the 
living room, Poillerat lamps de- 
signed in 1947 rest on a 1935 burl 
| | \ | ( | | I( | A ( : () walnut console table by Gio Ponti. 


A FILM PRODUCER’S LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
APARTMENT PROJECTS MODERNIST GLAMOUR 











Opposite: “Chicago is very gray, and 
a white surface would reflect that,” 
says Himmel, who chose blond En- 
glish sycamore paneling for the liv- 
ing room. “I wanted a matte straw 
1, ‘ ; lor that glows.” The gilt d 
iychitecture and Design by Scott Himmel, AIA /Text by Jeffrey Simpson a by Gariieboant sakes Gli 
Photography by Scott Frances World Weavers fabric on chair at left. 
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were in the wrong places, 
and the windows looked like 
horizontal slits.” A large ser- 
vice area was moved to create 
an exercise room facing the 
courtyard, and the existing 
kitchen, butler’s pantry and 
maid’s room were combined 
into one large kitchen, with 
doors opening to the dining 
room and the spectacular 
lake views beyond. 

Himmel then made sever- 
al, more subtle architectural 
changes, such as raising the 
He also 
narrowed the door openings 


ceilings to ten feet. 


of the library and the liv- 
ig and dining rooms, which 
ow across the front 

rtment. The result 

ilade of dignified, 


j 


rina spaces more 


appropriate to the design of 
the building, which dates 
from the twenties. 

“In the past the places I 
lived in were more contem- 
porary, and I was delighted 
with the sense of tradition 
that came with all the wood 
Scott used here,” says Tan- 
nebaum, referring to the gen- 
erous use of paneling—an 
element that, to Himmel, is 
as Important as the structure. 
“The process,” the architect 
says, “goes from creating a 
plan to realizing it in three 
dimensions to installing sur- 
faces that reflect and sup- 
port the plan.” 

So that guests would be 
naturally drawn into the liv- 
ing room, Himmel used the 
same blond sycamore panel- 


ing there as in the entrance 
hall. Electronic equipment 
for film viewing is concealed 
in the ceiling. “I often watch 
the dailies here when I’m 
making a picture,” ‘Tanne- 
baum says. Himmel points 
out that the paneling also 
gave him a greater ability to 
play with the space, allowing 
him to create such elements 
as the deep embrasures for 
the windows, which make 
them appear to be recessed 
into the walls. He also ex- 
tended the window frames 
to the floor, so they seem 
taller as well. 

The overall effect is that of 
a midcentury Parisian interi- 
or. “I was immersed in the 
work of Jean-Michel Frank 
when I was in the furniture 





Asove: The living room doubles as 
a viewing room, with a projector, 
screen and speakers concealed in 
the ceiling. Recessed windows frame 
a view of Lake Shore Drive. The 
game chairs, left, are covered in 
velvet from Brunschwig & Fils. 
Clarence House fabric on sofa; 
Bergamo cotton on chair at rear. 


OpposiTe: “I’ve never seen a beau- 
tiful Parisian apartment with short 
doors,” says Himmel, whose din- 
ing room doors of sandblasted 
glass and nickel silver reach ten 
feet. A Venetian chandelier hangs 
from the domed ceiling. Aged vel- 
lum panels line the walls. 
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To contrast with the pale finishes 
elsewhere, the library was paneled 
in a glossy African mahogany. “I 
SSSR eee mer occa ES 
Tannebaum. “It’s the last room I 
leave at night.” Clarence House 
mohair on sofa and club chair. 














business,” says Himmel, “and 
it was Frank’s idea to put pan- 
eling over the walls so that 
there was space for such de- 
tails as recessed lighting.” 
Himmel experimented fur- 
ther with materials by in- 


stalling doors of sandblasted 


er in the 
ana } ) 


glass and nickel sily 
library room. 
“The doors ha quare 
panes to reflect the | rn of 
the wood panelin 
vellum-covered dinin 

walls,” he says. “The gla 
sandblasted from behind 

it gives a wonderfully diffuse 
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light that, with the gleaming 
metal, cuts the richness of 
the paneling in the library 
and tempers what might oth- 
erwise be a feeling of pre- 
ciousness in the dining room.” 
He also determined that 
the living room seating— 
which can be moved for film 
viewing—should face inward 
rather than toward the vis- 
tas of Lake Shore Drive and 
Lake Michigan. “When you 
walk in, you see the view 
ind that’s it,” says Himmel. 
‘You're aware of it without 
; dominating the evening.” 


When it came time to 
shop, Himmel did it on his 
own. “Ted came with noth- 
ing,” he says, “and he didn’t 
want to be involved in as- 
sembling the furniture.” But 
there was one caveat that 
provided Himmel with an- 
other area in which to use 
his imagination. ‘Tannebaum 
did not want a pure mod- 
ernist apartment. “I like a 
mix of old and new,” he says, 
“for instance, the way Scott 
combined the mahogany pan- 
eling with metal-and-glass 
doors in the library.” 


Asove Lert: Twin doors to the ex- 
ercise and laundry rooms are back- 
lit to illuminate the hall, which 
connects the public areas to the 
bedrooms. The commode was de- 
signed by André Arbus in the 1930s. 
On the vellum-covered pedestal is 
a circa 1933 bronze by Irving Amen. 


ABovE: The master bedroom, with 
cotton-upholstered walls, has “a 
narrow color range but a great va- 
riety of textures,” says Himmel. 
Bamboo shades are juxtaposed with 
draperies in wool, from Clarence 
House. J. Robert Scott silk on Ran- 
dolph & Hein sofa and chair. 
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Himmel visited shops full 
eighteenth-century an- 
_tiques as well as stores spe- 


‘Cializing in mid-twentieth- 





| Frank is the inspiration and 
| the underpinning,” says Him- 
‘mel, “the furniture ranges 
from 1750 to 1950, with some 
Current pieces too.” 
Himmel gestures toward 
one end of the living room, 
where there is chest by 
the contemporary designers 
Garouste and Bonetti. Its gilt 
surface and elliptical shape 
Suggest the 1950s, but it is 


| century furniture. “Although 









altogether an expression of 
the French team’s nineties 
aesthetic. Over the chest is a 
1930s Cubist still life by Jean 
Lurcat—the first thing Him- 
mel bought for the apart- 
ment. Nearby is an eigh- 
teenth-century armchair in 
the marquise style, while a 
circa 1955 steel-framed mir- 
ror by Jean Royére is visible 
through the adjacent door. 
In addition, reproductions, 
such as the card table adapt- 
ed from an André Arbus de- 
sign, were included. ~ That 
combination of pleces—each 





with a clear style but visual- 
ly congenial—is what we're 
about,” says Himmel. 

His fascination with sur- 
faces carries through to the 
private rooms of the apart- 
ment, only instead of the 
woods found in the public ar- 
eas, the walls there are most- 
ly covered in fabric. One ex- 
ception is the master bath, 
where the paneling is made 
of onyx from Pakistan. “Thad 
seen striped onyx in men’s 
clubs in Britain,” Himmel ex- 
plains, “and I found out that 
this effect—rather than the 


ls 





swirls you normally see— 
Comes from cutting the stone 
from the ends of the quarried 
slabs. We were able to have 
it cut in the same Way.” 

Discussing the process of 
obtaining the striped onyx 
leads Himmel back to his 
credo of approaching archi- 
tecture and interior design 
in the same way. “They’re 
both about a balance of struc- 
ture and surface,” he explains. 
“That way, you experience 
the room in its richness, but 
yow’re not consciously aware 
of it every minute.” 9 
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“Because my life is so hectic and 
competitive, I wanted rooms that 
were quiet, inviting, reassuring,” 
says Robin Quivers, cohost of The 
Howard Stern Show. ABOVE: Quiv- 
ers, left, with Joy Mazur, whom she 
enlisted to transform her Upper 
East Side apartment. 
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wanted a place that was 
completely the opposite 
of what I do all day. 
It had to be romantic, 
feminine... circumspect,” 
says Robin Quivers with a 
laugh. Indeed, circumspec- 
tion is hardly the strong suit 
of The Howard Stern Show, 


where five early mornings a 
week Quivers plays hip den 
mother to Stern and his rau- 
cous band of bad boys, a 
role she originated in 1981 


ROBIN QUIVERS 


| THE RADIO PERSONALITY’S PRIVATE REFUGE 
| FROM A RAUCOUS PUBLIC LIFE 


Interior Design by Foy Mazur Design Assoc. Inc. 
Text by Nancy Collins/Photography by Durston Saylor 





when she and the disc jockey 
first hooked up in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Since then Quivers has 
watched The Howard Stern 
Show spiral from radio to 
television (the E! Channel) 
to movies (Private Parts, with 
Quivers playing herself). 
This fall brought yet an- 
other new challenge when 
Howard, Robin and company 
debuted on CBS, going up 
against the venerable Satur- 


“T love French painted furniture, 
inlay, mixtures of wood—anything 
that brings more texture and 
warmth,” Quivers says. OPPOSITE: 
The entrance hall features a Louis 
XVI-style demilune commode with 
a Wedgwood plaque and a Louis 
XV-style parcel-gilt side chair. 


























day Night Live in a run for the 
weekend money. 

With nary a dull momen 
Sternside, Quivers found her- 
self, two years ago, looking 
for something even more ex- 
otic—“calm and tranquilli- 
ty,” she says. “I wanted to 
come home to a place that 
was welcoming, warm and 
subdued, because, believe me, © 
I get all the excitement I 
need at work.” 

Ironically, it was her boss 
who motivated his partner— 
the product of “a working- 
class Baltimore family with 
shag carpet and everything 
covered in plastic’—to fi- 
nally homestead on her own. 
“Howard, who has a beauti 
ful house on Long Island, al- 
ways said, ‘I work very hard, 
I make a good living, and 
don’t like to go anywhere. 
want my home to be exactl 
what I want, with things de- 
signed specifically for me.’ 
And I thought, Why can’t I 
have that too?” 

Now she does. Devotees 
of The Howard Stern Show, 
which is often criticized for 
its lack of taste, might well 
be surprised at the elegance 
of Quivers’s duplex apart- 
ment on Manhattan’s Upper 
East Side. “People walk in 
here all the time and say, ‘I 
can’t believe you live here.’” 
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Perhaps their reaction stems 
from the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century antiques 
and art, the alabaster chande- 
lier, the Aubusson rug, the 
cabinetry accented in gold 
leaf, the Baccarat lamps or 
Quivers’s collection of ele- 
phants carved out of every- 
thing from Chinese jade to 
Waterford crystal. 

The first floor comprises 
the combined living area and 
library (with the latter dou- 
bling as an office during 
the day), the dining area and 
the kitchen, while the second 
floor houses the romantic 
master suite. “I don’t have 
a bedroom,” Quivers points 
out, “I have a boudoir.” Fill- 
ing an entire wall is a French 
giltwood trumeau painted 
with cherubs. The Jit a /a po- 
lonaise, meanwhile, boasts 
a partial canopy draped with 
coquille lace and is strewn 
with antique pillows. “Ev- 
ery woman looks at the bed 
and says, “This is incredi- 
ble.’ Every guy walks in and 
says, ‘How many pillows 
are on that bed anyway?’ My 
boyfriend said he’d make 
up the bed, but he doesn’t 

UY fA, PRD PAIN [oe know how.” 
| Hi) O/T | Reo eo siaiaa If anything, Robin Quivers 
: Mili [HH SRR OC Se Ns a eee seems to be something of an 
} —— Ll, ; independent romantic, her 
dueling predilections best 













- ai illustrated by the pillow sit- 

; AA i ting atop the boudoir’s lav- 

At ender-moiré-velvet-covered 

ke ‘ chaise longue. “Behind every 

P 4) i successful woman,” it reads, 
‘ i f “is herself.” 

Bs fe Quivers has moved fre- 

3) ae quently over the years, nev- 

POW IO* A 2 SG er quite settling in. “I kept 

ee saying what single women 

, MEL ; always say—that I’d have 


“Robin loves to ride, so we used an 
‘ equestrian theme,” Mazur says. 
a Horse figures in the library and liv- 


ing area—“We wanted one large 

public space”—are silhouetted 

against views of the East Side. Old 
, 4 World Weavers fabrics on causeus- 


l es and J. Robert Scott armless chairs. 
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rniture was mostly French, I 


glish 
hangs 
is the 


a home when there was a 
reason, like a husband. And 
then one day I decided that 
I wasn’t going to wait for- 
ever to make a home for my- 
self. I don’t stay in because I 
don’t have a date; I didn’t 
Wait to see Paris until I had 
a man to travel with. Just 
because I haven’t found my 
partner yet doesn’t mean 
that I don’t need 4 home.” 
So she began building one, 
along with interior designer 
Joy Mazur. “I said, ‘This time 
Pm going to get a decorator 
and do it the way it should be 
done. I want to have my fan- 
tasy. I want to go wild.” 
Mazur was only too happy 
to aid and abet Quivers in 
her walk on the wild side. 
“I told Joy I liked Over- 
stuffed sofas, silks and bro- 
cades, warm, earthy tones 
and pieces with a lot of dif- 
ferent shapes. There’s enough 


ee 


“Tlike an English and F. rench feel- 
ing,” Quivers remarks. “Since the 


chose English art.” Lert: A 19th- 
century oil painting from the En- 
School, South Coast Landscape, 
in the living area. To the left 
dining area. Stark Aubusson. 

































ABOVE: “The objective was for it to 
function as an office without look- 
ing like one,” Mazur says of the 
library. Shelves are “filled with 
things I find when I’m roaming— 
elephants, carvings from Africa, tea 
boxes,” Quivers says. J. Robert Scott 
chair with Jim Thompson fabric. 


‘square’ in the world, I wanted 
the rooms to have more of 
a flow.” 

Beyond that, she wasn’t 
sure. “Did I think I had good 
taste? Not really. I knew 
what I liked when | saw 
it, I just couldn’t do it my- 
self. Thanks to Joy, I got 
a real education.” On their 
shopping expeditions Quiv- 
ers found herself drawn to 
“eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century antiques and art, 
anything hand-painted and 
French, and wood combina- 
tions with inlay—wood with 

continued on page 250 
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continued from page 185 

happiest times we ever had with him,” 
says his younger daughter, Tina. “That 
was his home, and you could feel it. It 
was full of great times. I met the wor/d 
in that house.” 

The nine guest bedrooms at the Sina- 
tra compound were occupied much of 
the time. The visitors were Hollywood 
royalty and American and European 
high society: Noél Coward. Elizabeth 
Taylor. Richard Burton. Bennett Cerf. 
Rosalind Russell. Yul Brynner. Dr. 
Michael DeBakey. The Ronald Rea- 
gans. The Milton Berles. 

“You had no idea who would show 
up,” recalls Daniel Melnick, the film 
producer and former president of 
MGM and Columbia Pictures. “It could 
be the president of the United States. It 
could be Vito Musso, the great sax play- 
er from the Stan Kenton band. Vito, 
Frank and Jilly Rizzo would cook their 
favorite pastas.” 

“Tt’s well known that [Frank’s} the sin- 
gle greatest host since Perle Mes- 
ta,” writer-director Garson Kanin told 
Nancy Sinatra. “He got up at five o’- 
clock every morning and he worked like 
| a goddamned Yankee innkeeper all day 
to see that everybody had the right 
| number of toothpicks.” 
= And the right amount of music. The 
entire property was wired for sound. A 
Boésendorfer concert grand piano, a gift 
from Jimmy Van Heusen, later given to 
Nancy, adorned the living room of the 
main house. A Yamaha upright stood 
ready in the projection room. 

Sinatra’s restaurant-strength kitchen 
was open around the clock, the staff 
ready to prepare most any type of food 
or drink a guest might desire. Not ev- 
ery demand could be filled instantly, 
however. Late one night Dan Melnick 
and Tina Sinatra raided the freezer 
looking for.ice cream and found only 
two or three flavors of Baskin-Robbins. 
“I made a joke, the word got back to 
Frank, and the next weekend he had it 
stocked «with all thirty-one flavors,” 
Melnick says. 

Laundry was done on the premises 
and returned wrapped in soft paper. In 
1971 several of Frank’s employees, 
knowing of his love for trains, gave him 
an actual caboose, in which he installed 
a sauna, a massage table, a barber chair, 
an exercise bench and a huge Tole- 


FRANK SINATRA 


do scale. His guests used the caboose 
frequently—hairdressers and masseurs 
were brought in when needed. 

First-run movies were shown in the 
projection room on_ studio-quality 
equipment by studio projectionists im- 
ported from Los Angeles. When the 
New York writer and columnist Sidney 
Zion was in residence, he asked to see 
The Manchurian Candidate. Sinatra sat 
with him while he watched it. When the 
radio personality and novelist Jonathan 
Schwartz came for an evening, the 
group watched Marlon Brando and Jack 
Nicholson in The Missouri Breaks, with 
Frank Sinatra supplying anticipatory 
plot narration to his guests, a habit 
he had picked up from the old Holly- 
wood moguls. 

In 1976, three years after a career hia- 
tus and three years before Trilogy, the 
biggest recording project of his life, 
Frank Sinatra married Barbara Marx, 
another longtime lover of the desert 
and resident of Palm Springs. The ar- 


deal of orange from the living room and 
bar of the main house, and from the 
projection room, substituting subtle 
desert colors and whites. She blended 
new window treatments and wallcover- 
ings, as well as furniture. 

Outside, Korshak replaced more than 
a dozen clashing patterns of pool and 
lawn furniture with a single design of 
white with brown leather strapping. 

The buildings on the estate had been 
named for such frequent guests as Ben- 
nett Cerf and Yul Brynner. After the 
renovation, Frank and Barbara Sinatra 
renamed each building, and each room 
within, for Frank’s recordings. The 
main house became “The House I Live 
In”; the projection room, “Send in 
the Clowns.” 

A part of the property that changed 
relatively little was Frank Sinatra’s bed- 
room (“I Sing the Songs”). Though 
there was new furniture and a new fire- 
place, the room’s essence would remain. 
There was a plain double bed (not king 


“That was his home, and you 
could feel it. It was full of great times. 
I met the wor/d in that house.” 


rival of the new Mrs. Sinatra reminded 
Mr. Sinatra that his home had been 
aggressively lived in for more than 
two decades. It needed work. Barbara 
Sinatra retained her longtime friend, 
Beverly Hills interior designer Bernice 
Korshak, known as Bea, who in turn 
summoned architect Ted Grenzbach. 
They opened and lightened the central 
spaces of the main house and added a 
master suite for Barbara with travertine 
floors, a Jacuzzi tub, an exercise room 
and lots of mirrors. ‘They also renovat- 
ed the projection room, which, as the 
center of constant entertaining, showed 
the most wear. 

As they planned the changes, Bea 
Korshak and Barbara Sinatra found 
themselves, with Frank Sinatra’s bless- 
ing, waging a gentle war on orange. As 
his favorite color, orange pervaded the 
property. There was orange carpeting 
and orange tile, an orange refrigerator 
and orange draperies, orange towels and 
an orange sofa. Korshak erased a good 


size) with a headboard covered in or- 
ange-and-white fabric. A small statue of 
Saint Francis stood in a corner. Above 
the bed was a print of Sinatra’s first 
painting, an orange-and-brown abstract 
(the original hangs in the projection 
room). Copper sculptures of train en- 
gines rimmed the fireplace, and a Den- 
ver Express inodel train stretched along 
the mantel. Books filled shelves. 

From his room, Sinatra could look 
out to the pool, monitoring the com- 
ings and goings. Or, with the flick of 
a switch, he could close the shades, 
plunging the space into pitch black- 
ness for sleeping, essential for a man 
who worked and played—and then 
slept—very late. 

“He loved that room—it was a little 
cave,” Tina Sinatra says. 

On the door to the brown-and-or- 
ange dressing area was a small plaque 
that read: “I believe in the sun even 
when it’s not shining. I believe in love 

continued on page 248 
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even when not feeling it. I believe in 
God even when he is silent.” The dress- 
ing area was small and simple, with a 
massage table and a steam shower but 
no bathtub. A mosaic snowman made by 
Tina Sinatra when she was eight hung 
on one wall. A panel of clocks gave the 
time in Los Angeles, New York, Lon- 
don, Hong Kong and Tokyo. There 
were two sad-faced clowns, painted by 
Sinatra, self-portraits. The suite reflect- 
ed modesty, a lack of ostentation in 
Frank Sinatra’s most private space, so 
different from his image. 

Sinatra sang in public for what would 
prove to be the last time on Saturday, 
February 25, 1995—-six songs at an an- 
nual Palm Springs golf tournament that 
he and Barbara sponsored for the bene- 
fit of the Barbara Sinatra Children’s 
Center. He sang well, considering that 
he was a seventy-nine-year-old man in 
failing health. Shortly thereafter, the 
Sinatras put their estate on the market 
and prepared to take up full-time resi- 
dence in their houses in Malibu and 
Beverly Hills. 

The Palm Springs compound was 
sold to a Canadian businessman, Jim 
Pattison. The Sinatras’ scheduled de- 
parture date approached, but Frank 
Sinatra did not want to leave. Barbara 
inquired about renting the place for an 
additional month. Pattison declined but 
allowed them to stay as guests. Weeks 
passed. A Pattison representative moved 
onto the property. Finally, in late May, 
Sinatra arose one day, breakfasted, 
showered and shaved, donned a suit and 
tie and got into a town car. His staff of 
twenty-six, informed that he was leav- 
ing for good, lined up along both sides 
of the driveway as a driver eased the car 
out of the compound and down the 
street that had long since been renamed 
Frank Sinatra Drive. A few minutes lat- 
er a Pattison employee found half a 
dozen of the female staff sitting and 
kneeling on the floor of Sinatra’s bed- 
room quietly crying. 

Giving up his home devastated Sina- 
tra. He never got over it, and he died in 
Los Angeles three years later—on May 
14, 1998—without returning to the 
compound. He did come back to the 
desert, however. His remains are in- 
terred alongside his parents’ near his 
former estate. 0 
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es would wait until 1994. “The earth- 
quake allowed us to do things we prob- 
ably never would have done,” Gordon 
Davidson says. ee 

“When I do archival work,” he con- 
tinues, “I try to capture the original 
impulse of a play and put it in a con- 
temporary context. I don’t turn it on its 
ear or deconstruct.” The Davidsons 
found their artistic match in architect 
Lewin Wertheimer, who was similarly 
sensitive to an archival home. “I first 
saw the house right after the earth- 
quake, when the Davidsons were as 
devastated as it was,” he remembers. 
“Despite the cracked windows and fall- 
en bricks and plaster, it was obviously 
charming. And the floor plan worked.” 
So he rethought spaces and added 
much-needed detail. 

A laundry was turned into the break- 
fast area, a bedroom with a mountain 
view became the sitting room, and the 
rear landing was converted to a full- 
fledged porch. The pillowed banquettes 
and serpentine marble “entertainment 
peninsula,” set smack in the middle 
of the 1950s living room, gave way to 
handsome cabinetry, bookshelves and 
delicate crown moldings. Excavating 
the concrete fire surround, he discov- 
ered old bricks beneath it and added 


tain, it’s often for at least thirty people,” 


says Wertheimer. “Judi’s a terrific and | 


prolific cook.” 


Celebration, friendship and theater — 


permeate every last tongue and groove 
of the household. A neighbor’s sketch is 


as valued as works by Robert Mother- | 


well, Red Grooms and Robert Graham. 


The Clifford Odets drawing—of Mar- 


lon Brando as Hamlet—marked an an- 


niversary. The Ben Shahn signaled the - 
arrival of daughter Rachel; the Rufino | 
Tamayo was purchased for son Adam’s 
birth. Batik fabrics were designed by | 
Gordon Davidson’s college classmate — 
(and founder of China Seas) Inger Mc- 


Cabe Elliott. The early electric lamps, 


the piano bench and the gilt chairs are 
all from the production of Gaslight. “T - 


grew up in a house where most of 


the furniture was props from shows,” | 
says Gordon Davidson, son of a college | 


theater director. 

Designer Christine Worth Vergara’s 
key task was to edit and organize the 
nearly four decades of possessions. The 
bold red rug Judi Davidson acquired in 


their first years of marriage, a doctor’s © 


examining table found in a Los Angeles 
shop, even the bride and groom from 


their wedding cake, made forty years — 


ago, are all prominently positioned in 


Greta Garbo listed the house as her 
address on her 1940 naturalization papers. 


a blue-gray wood mantel. The dining 
room was lengthened by one-third, fin- 
ished with board-and-batten wainscot- 
ing and given leaded French doors to 
replace the windows. 

In turn, the garden, with its great old 
magnolia, was retooled by landscape de- 
signer Judy Farber with Old World ros- 
es, parterres and a fountain. Plantings on 
the edge of the Mexican-tiled “Leonard 
Bernstein Memorial Swimming Pool,” 
as Davidson refers to it, constructed 
with his fee from directing Bernstein’s 
Mass at the opening of the Kennedy 
Center, create the effect of a pond. 

The kitchen was gutted, reconfigured 
and outfitted with a grill and fireplace, 
chestnut-plank floors and plenty of 
storage. “When the Davidsons enter- 


the living room. “We haven’t gotten rid — 


of anything,” Judi Davidson says. Exhib- | 


it A: the pine table her husband made in 
junior high school that sits in the center 


of the kitchen. 


But Gordon Davidson’s favorite spot 
is outside, in the courtyard garden, | 


where he can gaze clear through the 
length of the house. Currently he is 


producing Anna Deavere Smith’s new | 


play, House Arrest, and working on plays 
about Darwin, Nobel Prize-winning 
physicist Richard P. Feynman and the: 


muse of his own household, Salka Vier- 4. 
tel, so there’s not much time to reflect. 
Still, in its bones, the house has a narra- 9 


tive impulse. “That’s exactly what I do 
in my work,” Gordon Davidson says. “I 
tell stories.” 0 
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| pressive features. The mood changes 


subtly from one space to the next, with 
the last being a music room (complete 
| with antique harp); but the emphasis 
| throughout on comfort and muted col- 
or keeps all three in the same register. 
Their proportions allowed Charmat to 
indulge her love of furniture, pictures 
and objects. “I started collecting when I 
was very young,” she says. “For a while I 


lis} both decorated houses and dealt in an- 


| tiques. I have a passion for tortoiseshell, 


‘| and I’ve been able to put together a 


i) wonderful collection over the years. 
| These passions carry through into my 


lc} decorating, so there are some fine tor- 


| toiseshell pieces in Hugh House.” 

There are also ornate Italian mirrors, 
_ French armchairs and an Aubusson rug; 
| antique glasses, creamware baskets and 
| armorial plates adorn mantel and table. 
Charmat has no inhibitions about mixing 
period furniture and bibelots, austere 
| paintings and plump sofas. “I loathe 
‘showpiece’ design,” she says. “What I 
_ want is a sense of one space flowing into 


i} another and rooms where people feel at 


home whatever the oc¢asion.” 

“The designer’s emphasis on everyday 
| living in no way precludes moments of 
fantasy and extravagance. The library- 


if, cum-cinema room, for instance—in- 


spired by a room Charmat had admired 
| in an eighteenth-century National Trust 
house—is remarkable for the addition 
| of a voluminous cornice and carved pi- 
| lasters with Corinthian capitals. But 


“I took care to cool 
the grandeur down,” 
Charmat says. 


nowhere is Charmat’s ethos of relaxed 
grandeur more evident than in the two- 


\) story space that she created beneath the 


library. There, a swimming pool glim- 


y) Mers in the generous light beamed 


}) down from an immense glass dome. 
Evergreen oaks, ferns and a mixture of 
exotic plants thrive in the luminous 


|) warmth, while simulated cloud forma- 
yo), tions drift across the painted ceiling— 


|) providing one more enchantment for 


|| Hugh House residents: the chance to 


leave London daily for bluer skies. 0 
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park—a bell-shaped plot enveloped by a 
narrow marsh—that re-creates nature as 
imposing man-made forms. Many of 
those forms are based on pyramids and 
mounds, recalling the premodern envi- 
ronments that fascinated the artist. But 
the roots of the park are more diverse. 
Noguchi’s ideas about the sculpture 
of space were first realized in the stage 
sets he designed for Martha Graham 
in the mid-1930s. This work expanded 
his conception of sculpture to focus on 
the lived experience. The principles of 
Japanese garden design gave the con- 


the west is Tetra Mound—three stain- 
less-steel pipes suspended, like rays of 
light, above a grassy hill. The stone- 
lined Aqua Plaza contains a reinforced- 
concrete fountain that snakes into a nar- 
row stream. At the foot of Play Mountain 
a cracked dome, dubbed Bandshell, is 
inset with a semicircular stage. 

While these elements have precedents 
in Noguchi’s earlier work, the seven play 
areas, secluded within a grove of cher- 
ry trees to the northeast, were probably 
closest to his heart. Playgrounds were a 
logical conclusion to Noguchi’s ideal of 


Moere-Numa strives to re-create 
what Noguchi described as “the feeling 
of walking inside a sculpture.” 


cept an enduring form in the artist’s 
oeuvre. As a self-contained, somewhat 
idealized version of nature, Moere-Numa 
recalls these principles. Its skillful use of 
voids and highly stylized forms strives 
to re-create what Noguchi described as 
“the feeling of walking inside a sculp- 
ture.” But unlike a Japanese garden, 
Moere-Numa aspires to more than aes- 
thetic or spiritual aims. Reflecting the 
social consciousness that began to influ- 
ence Noguchi’ thinking early in his ca- 
reer, it is, above all, a setting for social 
ritual and imaginative play. 

The park’s three principal sculptural 
elements form a triangle. The Glass Pyra- 
mid, east of one of the entrances, repre- 
sents the artist’s first purely architectural 
effort and pays open tribute to I. M. Pei’s 
entrance to the Louvre, which Noguchi 
had seen early in 1988. Across from it, 
Mount Moere, towering at one hundred 
and sixty-four feet, will anchor the land- 
scape with its bulk and height. (The 
Glass Pyramid is still in the design 
phase; Mount Moere is currently under 
construction.) Play Mountain, a terraced, 
triangular-faced form that recedes into 
a slope for skiing and sledding, borrows 
liberally from the artist’s 1933 design. 

As one ascends the ninety-nine stone 
steps to the summit of Play Mountain, 
Noguchi’s vision for the park reveals 
itself one segment at a time. To the 
south is a cone-shaped, granite foun- 
tain, ringed by circles of larch trees. To 


a socially productive role for art. But as 
he grew older, he also claimed to vener- 
ate the experience of childhood as sa- 
cred above all else. Beginning with Play 
Mountain—“the kernel out of which,” 
as he later wrote, “have grown all my 
ideas relating sculpture to the earth”— 
Noguchi devised several plans for play- 
grounds throughout his lifetime. (Be- 
tween 1961 and 1966 alone, he and 
architect Louis Kahn created five plans 
for Riverside Drive Playground in New 
York City, all of which were rejected.) 

Moere-Numa Park includes more than 
a dozen examples of Noguchi’s play struc- 
tures. They are mostly vividly colored 
concrete and metal forms: stacked cubes 
and hexagons, mountainesque slides 
and trapezoidal monkey bars—“primers 
of shapes and functions: simple, myste- 
rious and evocative: thus educational,” 
as the artist once described them. 

By all accounts, Moere-Numa would 
have evolved differently had Noguchi 
lived. Quoting extensively from the art- 
ist’s past works, the park has a retro- 
spective quality. But in realizing his vision 
of “the earth, outdoors, as a way of con- 
ceiving sculpture,” Moere-Numa Park is 
inarguably a conclusive chapter in Isamu 
Noguchi’s six-decade-long career. O 


Moere-Numa Park 
605, Okadama 
Higashi-ku 
Sapporo, Japan 
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room. “I had in mind the great houses 
of Europe, where the style has evolved 
over several hundred years,” Stubbs says 
of the rich, nostalgic ornamentation. 
“So you get a sense of different periods. 
J like to do lots of layers.” 

One of those layers is a subtle yet dis- 
tinctive sense of place. “I really wanted 
this house to be full of Ukrainian art,” 
says Stubbs. “With an interpreter I’d 
drive into these big suburban apartment 
complexes and go into a tiny studio that 
was also the artist’s kitchen, bedroom 
and bath. I did that hundreds of times.” 
The search paid off in a trove of land- 
scapes painted in a nineteenth-century 
academic style no longer taught in the 
West and a fresco of scenes of eleventh- 
century Kiev in the foyer. 

The grandeur of prerevolutionary 
Russia is also evoked in the domed the- 
ater designed by Theo Kalomirakis, a 
reminder that the first home theaters 
were palace fixtures in which European 
royalty listened to Monteverdi or Mozart. 
“I looked at examples of Russian archi- 
tecture of the last several centuries and 
selected detail after detail,” says the 
New York-based designer, whose draw- 
ings were then corrected for regional 
authenticity by a local restorer. The ex- 
acting period details, highlighted with 
brocade and 24-karat gold leaf, are mar- 
ried to thoroughly modern technology: 
The supercharged THX sound system 
achieves its full acoustic potential thanks 
to the domed ceiling’s one-foot-thick fi- 
berglass padding, which Kalomirakis art- 
fully concealed with latticed fabric panels. 

But perhaps the most striking con- 
nection between past and present is 
made by a decidedly modest structure 
on the twenty-acre estate: a tiny thatch- 
roofed, mud-walled cottage built by two 
Ukrainian septuagenarians. Furnished 
with old crockery and antique farm im- 
plements, it is a replica of the peasant 
cottage in which the client was born. 
The garden walk from the “boyhood 
home”—as it has been affectionately 
dubbed—to the main house is a brief 
reminder of the decades-long odyssey 
that finally brought that boy home, and 
a chance to feel the powerful currents of 
history that still swirl through the site. 
“There’s a word in Slavic,” says the 

t. “Dusha. Soul. This place has a 
has a character. It has history.” 0 
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marble, tiles, stone.” Because of the ra- 
dio personality’s grueling work sched- 
ule, Mazur was left to do most of the 
legwork. “There were moving trucks in 
front of the building all the time, with 
furniture going in and out for my ap- 
proval,” she remembers. “One thing I 
love about my house is that I selected 
every single item myself. 

“T thought clothes shopping was fun, 
but furniture shopping is big-time fun.” 
She points to a méridienne covered in 
pale green silk and nestled under a win- 
dow. “A lot of pieces had to be restored, 
like this one. It had an old finish, no fab- 
ric, was tattered and torn, and a cushion 
was missing. It was a mess. Joy brought a 
picture and said, ‘Before you look at 
this, let me explain what it is. This is a 
real find, a museum piece; it can be 
wonderful if we restore it.’” 

Quivers and Mazur worked on the 
apartment for an entire year. “I stayed 
away as much as I could, because when 
you have as much exposure as I do, you 
can’t walk into a house full of strang- 


door, Quivers was “overwhelmed,” she 
recalls. “It looked like it does now, but 
without accessories. It was lovelier than 
I could ever have imagined. I told How- | 
ard the next day, ‘I live ina museum.’” 
Getting one’s fantasy, however, can | 
sometimes take a little getting used to. — 
“At first it was intimidating. When you } 
haven’t lived with real quality before, — 
it’s like putting on a ball gown—it 
feels different; you walk differently. I 
thought, Maybe I won’t be able to live — 
with the kind of stuff you can’t touch. | 
Then I started using it and was amazed 
at how usable it was.” 
Quivers’s recent obsession with do- — 
mesticity hardly went unnoticed among 
her friends, several of whom asked | 
if decorating an apartment might be | 
her “reconciliation to singlehood.” “T | 
said, ‘Absolutely not. This is me say- 
ing I want to build a nest where I 
can relax and entertain people, that — 
I’m ready for a significant relation- 
ship.’” And once she had built it, you 
might say, he came. Quivers is now 


2 





“Howard, who has a beautiful house on Long 
Island, always said, ‘I work very hard. 
I want my home to be exactly what I want.’ And 
I thought, Why can’t I have that too?” 


ers all the time. I felt like I was living in 
my car. I’d go to work at five every 
morning, ride my horses in the after- 
noon [she boards two in Westchester 
County], come home, grab clothes and 
head for the gym.” 

Eventually, at Thanksgiving, it all came 
together—just as Mazur had promised. 
“Here I was, two days before the holi- 
day, expecting guests, and living in an 
empty apartment with plastic hanging 
from the ceiling. I said, ‘Joy, I can’t live 
this way anymore.’ Mazur assured her 
she didn’t have to, making Quivers 
promise not to return home before five 
on ‘Thanksgiving eve. She followed or- 
ders, but even at the designated hour, 
“they wouldn’t let me in,” she recounts. 
“Guys were still finishing window treat- 
ments, touching up paint, laying car- 
pets, and everyone wanted to see my 
face when I walked in.” 

Finally, they did. Entering her front 


seriously involved with “a man in law — 
enforcement.” And what does he think — 
of her ultrafeminine abode? “He’s a_ 
lounger kind of guy,” she remarks. “He — 
just rolls his eyes and says, ‘Women. 
There isn’t a comfortable place to sit in — 
this apartment.’ . 

“LT used to vacation like this,” she says. 
“I discovered my taste through travel-_ 
ing. I’d save up and stay at these incred- _ 
ible hotels—the Dorchester in London, ~ 
the Bel Age in Los’ Angeles—just to_ 
have beautiful stuff around me.” Quiv- 
ers pauses, glancing at one of the first 
pieces of art she ever bought: a graceful 
male nude by sculptor Richard Mac- 
Donald. “Recently I was on vacation in 
Carmel and stayed in this gorgeous, rus- 
tic inn complete with incredible ocean 
views. And it was nice. But when I got 
back and walked into my own house, I 
said to myself, “This is the most beauti- 
ful spot on earth to me.’” 0 
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Was there ever a place — 
irrepressibly feminine as a lady's boudoir? 
Ss sweet scent lingers in the imagination. 
ind yourself with treasures from the days wh 

ering was a fine art...glorious creations fro 
§ such as Tiffany, Gorham, Lunt, and Sheiblef 
The Fortunoff Sterling Collection... 
| Celebrating the Age of Elegance. 
To request photographs or 
for information of individual pieces, 


call Michelle Amiel at 212°758°6660. 


jam Sterling 4 piece Demitasse set, circa 1905. $5,950 
Eiward Vil 9 piece Dresser Set, Chester circa 1902. $2,950 
vin Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1890. $1,450 
feed & Barton Art Nouveau Vase, circa 1900. $3,500 
‘Sterling Overlay Perfume Bottle, circa 1930. $975 
French Silver Mirror, circa 1880. $6,500 
Sterling Heart Frames $495, pair 
Birks Sterling Round Box, $450 
Tiffany & Co. Sterling Basket, $1,350 
| "~ Sterling Overlay Vase, circa 1900. $1,750 
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aly Antique and Estate Silver 
| fih NCUA Lami 


| ec Wwww.dir-dd,com/fortunoff.html ©1998 Fortunoff 








ne CLAGGETT/I oe EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE 
G GALLERY GALLERY | 
ee ay ae Vail, CO Scottsdale, AZ 

Boe yee Cy ae 800.779. 7387 561.272. PLE §00.450.2324 970.476.9350 * 800.252. 4438 602,424.7412 + 800.291.3026 
tse Ao se RICHARD DANSKIN ASPEN MOUNTAIN EXPRESSIONS IN BRONZE} 
GALLERY GALLERIES GALLERY GALLERY | 
Park City, UT Palm Desert, CA Aspen, CO Ruidoso, NM 
801.649.8160 + 800.649.8180 760.568.5557 * 800.456.0055 970.925.5083 » 800.423.7814 505.257.3790 * 800.687.3424 | 

Visit our Web-site at: www.davemcgary.com 
McGary Sculptures pictured from left to right: Hearts of Conviction * Touch the Clouds + Trophies of Honor * Bounty of Gray Hawk + Rain in the Face 


Collection Reproductions, tne. 


Manufacturers of fine European style wood and iron furniture. 
Handcrafted in America 


Our Victorian elephant enjoys his cigar 
under lamp light in this lost wax bronze 
sculpture by artist Daniel Colbert. 


With exceptional detail 
CML ae lm imal ole 
and a tiger maple base, 
this handcrafted work 

is a perfect companion 
chairside or on a desktop. 


GALLERIES COLBERT 
Limited Editions 


309 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, CT 06830 

Phone (203) 981-8310 
Fax (203) 661-1786 


P.O. Box 6436 * Corpus Christi, TX 78466 
(512) 887-0082 * Fax (512) 887-6750 


www.colrep.com Or write for a brochure. 


Through’ selected 


architects and decorators sd : , 
Sold exclusively to the trade. Represented in major design centers. 
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19th and 20th Century Furniture 
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and Decorations 


Belle Epoque Series 


Sotheby’s has sales of 19th and 20th Sotheby’s 

Century Furniture and Decorations 34-35 New Bond Street 
in London in February, May and London WIA 2AA 
October. 





A fine pair of mahogany, 
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Catalogue: ; 


February 26, 1999 
(800) 444-3709 


outside the continental U.S. 
(203) 847-0465 
fax (203) 849-0223 
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“The most complete, Ettteteeteensenc useful 


..Single-volume guide to antique furniture ever 


THE Ere = sutitidhed.” this indispensable work has been almost 
impossible to find since its publication at $50 in 1985. 


ANTIQUES Now for only $45, you can own this lavish new edition, 
DIRECTORY updated to reflect current values but in every other way 


1 Examples of Fine Purnaturs equal to the original: an 
* Covers every major country’s encyclopedic and practical 
furniture styles, from ; : 
guide to all the major 
periods and styles of 
color, all fully captioned antique furniture, edited by 
and price coded, from under the experts behind the 
$1,000 to over $100,000 renowned annual Miller’s 
¢ Over 100 short essays Antique Price Guide. 
on everything from dating : 
ee GUARANTEED to sharpen 
* 639 pages, 8"x 11", hardcover | YOu eye and increase your 
knowledge of quality, value, 
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the 16th to the 20th century 


¢ 7,000 photographs—560 in 
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& Martin Miller authenticity, identification and style in antique furniture, 
eral Editors or you may return it for a full refund. 


Bia i ms TO ORDER your copy of the DIRECTORY, '52952 send check 
' ae or money order for $45*, plus $4.50 shipping & handling to: 
The Condé Nast Collection, Box 10214 

ah f Dept. 455956-145, Des Moines, IA 50336 
pieces illustrated or, for credit card orders, 


‘ fom iad +745 fe! CALL TOLL-FREE: 800-411-7354 


*Please add sales tax in CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA, MI, NJ, NY, OH. 
Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 
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continued from page 231 
ry of objects but an evolving construct, 
because for many centuries much of the 
business of Chinese life was conducted 
on a low platform covered with a mat. 
People ate, sat, lounged and slept at 
ground level, accompanied by a low 
table or two. Not until the tenth centu- 
ry, when all types of elevated furniture 
became common and more refined, did 
the Chinese elite abandon sitting cross- 
legged or kneeling on the floor in order 
to sit on higher chairs. By the twelfth 
century Chinese gentlemen no longer 
knew how to comport themselves 
gracefully on the floor, and the average 
Chinese home had completely accepted 
the chair and the revision of domestic 
life that it dictated. Whereas before 
people had squatted on mats and taken 
their meals at individual tables, they 
now sat on chairs and ate communally at 
large tables. Chinese households would 
also need such complementary pieces of 
furniture as cupboards and altar tables. 
Once chairs began to appear, they 
were awarded honorific status and sig- 
nified power and prestige. At first they 
Were to be found in monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical settings. In secular 
settings they were reserved for men, 
particularly dignitaries. In mixed com- 
pany, women rarely sat on chairs: They 
were restricted to stools unless they 
were important. A seventeenth-centu- 
ry illustration of a Chinese grandee at 
table depicts the master of the house 


Kang Table, 1600-1650. Huang- 
huali wood; 12%" x 37%". The 
apron of a low table is carved with 
dragons and a leaf-and-tendril 
design. Cabriole legs headed with 
lion masks end in ball-and-claw 
feet. The edges of kang tables are 
slightly raised to prevent objects 
from slipping off. Nicholas 
Grindley, London. 





CHINESE CLASSICAL FURNITURE 


and his chief wife on chairs as they dine. 
The secondary wives and concubines 
perch on stools. 

After decades of nearly impercepti- 
ble changes, many types of furniture 
reached their apex in the Ming and 
Qing periods. The armchairs developed 
during this era are celebrated for their 
striking simplicity and balance, and 
among the most well known and stately 
is the yoke-back official’s hat chair. This 
is a nickname—during the Ming period 
they were called meditation chairs—de- 
rived from a resemblance between the 
chair’s square back, with its top hori- 
zontal crest rails protruding over the 
rear stiles, and the winged hats that 
were part of the formal dress of Ming 
dignitaries. Contemporary book illus- 
trations show these chairs arranged 
around a dinner table, but they were 
also on display in the main hall of a 
house for guests to see. 

From the first, official’s hat chairs 
were luxury possessions well out of the 
reach of the majority of Chinese. They 
connoted wealth, authority and, in their 
painstaking plainness, cultivated taste. 
Buyers were expected to savor such ele- 
ments as seamless joinery, slender pro- 
portions, curving back splats, stiles and 
armrests, and finely figured grains. 

Another status symbol was the horse- 
shoe-back armchair, whose curved back 
is powerfully sculptural in effect. It is 

continued on page 252 
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continued from page 251 

related to an even more ancient form of 
chair, the folding horseshoe-back arm- 
chair, which survives in both hardwood 
and decorated lacquer. The folding 
chairs’ back splats and crest rails are 
often distinguished by inlays, decora- 
tive painting and complex carving and 
scrolling. Notwithstanding the casual- 
ness they signal to our consciousness, 
the folding chairs were perhaps the 
most exalted Chinese chairs of all, be- 
cause sixteenth-century emperors took 


LAST FURL 
MEASURE 


them along on their travels. They re- 
mained grand, too: In posthumously 
painted ancestor portraits commis- 
sioned to enhance a family’s éclat, the 
departed one is often shown in a folding 
chair. European traders were charmed 
by the folding chairs, and they brought 
them home. Two chairs are now in the 
collection of the Escorial outside Ma- 
drid, and legend says that they were 
used by Philip II of Spain. 

If Ming chairs were associated almost 
exclusively with men, canopy beds were 
preeminently in the domain of women. 
Massive and visually overwhelming, 
these beds were objects designed to im- 
press a bride’s husband and in-laws, for 
they were a physical confirmation of a 
woman’s rank and her family’s standing. 
A woman brought a bed as a princi- 
pal part of her dowry, and it was car- 
ried through the streets on the day of 
her wedding. 

After marriage, an upper-class wom- 
an spent much of her time on a six-post 
bed. Hung with rich textiles, the bed be- 
came a room within a room for a 
woman, and it was the locus of her day- 
time activities. As a mark of special fa- 
vor, a husband might present his wife 
with a lavishly carved and latticed bed. 
In this polygamous society, a number of 
wives and concubines could occupy one 
household; when the patriarch was 
wealthy, each one expected her own liv- 
ing space and the accessories that went 
with it. A resplendent bedchamber 
could establish one woman’s supremacy 
over her domestic rivals. In novels 
women outwitted their husbands by 


SS 
JEFF 
SHAARA 


author of the New York Times 
bestseller Gods and Generals 











In the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
classic The Killer Angels, 
Michael Shaara created the 
finest Civil War novel of our 
time. In the New York Times— 
bestselling novel Gods and 
Generals, Shaara’s son, Jeff, 
brilliantly sustained his father’s 
vision, telling the epic story of 
the events leading up to the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 











Now comes a novel of the final 
years of war...a novel of leaders, 
heroes, troubled men. In the 
aftermath of Gettysburg, they 
fought for home and country 
with all they had left. 








A Ballantine Hardcover 
The Ballantine Publishing Group 


Visit our Web s+! www.randomhouse.com 
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The curved back of the horseshoe-back 


armchair is powerfully sculptural in effect. 





hiding their lovers under the platforms 
of beds draped in silks and brocades. 
Hardwood canopy beds evolved from 
low platforms with lattice railings, and 
the kang table, one of China’s most in- 
genious types of furniture, also de- 
scends from the low platform of ancient 
Chinese culture. The kang is a hollow 
brick platform built about three feet off 
the ground through which heating flues 
run. During harsh winters most domes- 
tic activities took place on this warm 


















surface, and long, low tables were placed — 
on the kang. Designed with a beaded — 
edge on the surface of the mitered © 
frame to keep objects from sliding off, }' 
kang tables were ideal for sleeping, writ- | 
ing, playing games, sewing or serving 
food. The overall form and delicately 
curving legs of these practical pieces 
evidently interested Western traders. — 
Many kang tables have cabriole legs, an 
element first seen in China in the fif- 
teenth century, and furniture scholar 
Robert H. Ellsworth has pointed out } 
that exact counterparts of the cabriole | 
are to be found in eighteenth-century 
Portuguese, Spanish, French and Dutch — 
tables and chairs. Eventually the entire | 
kang table was adopted by Europeans. © 
“The origins of contemporary Western — 
furniture,” writes Ellsworth in his clas- | — 
sic book, Chinese Furniture, “lie farther }” 
to the East than most observers have | 
been willing to admit.” 1 
The simplicity that the kang and oth- }},_ 
er Ming tables represented could only jy. 
have come after many decades of distil- 
lation. Always modifying and refining, | 
Chinese craftsmen created every basic 
category of domestic furniture, and the 
grace of their lines, proportions and | 
decorations imparted nobility to a Chi- 
nese room. From about 1580 to 1680 | 
the Chinese elite realized that elegance | 
in furniture lay in fluid, spare pieces in | 
which the intrinsic quality of precious 
woods and their grains was allowed to | 
stand out. It is no wonder that when the 
last Ming emperor sought to escape po- | 
litical unrest, he found sanctity and so- 
lace in the craft of woodworking. 0 
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‘Travers 
Pauline Boardman, who works 
in New York and Palm Beach, 
likes Tassel Stripe, a new silk- 
and-cotton fabric from Travers 
with stripes bordered by tassels 
(212/888-7900). “This one 
stands out for me. It’s got such 
fun details that I can just see us- 


ing it to tent the ceiling of a 


dining room.” A companion 








fabric is Jolly Stripe, a moiré 





| Niermann Weeks’s 


strié silk taffeta 


| | Rialto Stripe, above 











Pauline Boardman 
with Travers’s Tassel 
Stripe and Granville 


with multicolored stripes. Trav- 
ers owner Eldo Netto also re- 
cently introduced Granville, a 
lightly ribbed silk that comes in 
30 colors and has been very 
popular. “I like everything Eldo 
does, and I completely trust his 
eye,” says Boardman. 


Niermann Weeks 
Known for its re-creations 
of period furniture, Niermann 
Weeks (212/319-7979) is debut- 
ing a line of fabrics at its new 
showroom on East 59th Street in 
New York. There are silks such 
as Kashmir Paisley, Rialto Stripe, 
a taffeta with a strié effect, and 
Taffeta, which comes in jewel 
tones ranging from red to char- 
treuse as well as silver and gold. 


NE & LITTLE 


COURTESY OSBORN 


® Louis J. Solomon 

In its new, larger space at 200 
Lexington, New York’s down- 
town design center, Louis J. 
Solomon (212/545-9200) con- 
tinues to show reproduction 
furniture in classic 18th- and 
early-19th-century styles. Penny 
Drue Baird chose an 18th-cen- 
tury-style fruitwood table, and 
Parish-Hadley recently bought 


a Chippendale-style mirror. 


Louis J. Solomon’s 
Chippendale-style 
gilt mirror, right 


Filkins, below, from 
Osborne & Little’s 
Cherwell group 


Osborne & Little 
Osborne & Little (212/751-3333) 
is celebrating its 30th anniver- 
sary in business with a return to 
color and pattern. The Vasari 
Silks collection includes bright 
plaids and stripes. The Cher- 
well group, named after a river 
in England, is considered by 
Osborne & Little to be painter- 
ly. Filkins, which takes the name 
of a village in Gloucestershire, 
is a cotton with a printed ar- 
rangement of squares in shades 
of gold, cream and brown that 
is meant to resemble hand- 
painted tiles. A/der/ey, a union 
cloth, resembles traditional 
Osborne & Little prints with 
its clusters of multicolored 
flowers on a black background. 





























® Gretchen Bellinger ‘ 
New from Gretchen Bellinger 
(518/235-2828) is a linen fabric 
dotted with points of silver glit- 
ter, which she calls Sugarcoated. 
It is available in white, maple 
and brown. A Tisket a Tasket is 

a cotton in a textured weave 
that comes in pale pink, light 


green and beige. 
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A Tisket a Tasket, 
Gretchen Bellinger’s 
new textured weave 
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TEXTILE 
INSPIRATIONS 


esigners from such firms 
ib: Clarence House, Scala- 
mandré and Ralph Lauren 
head to Dimitrios: A Design 
Archive in New York for inspi- 
ration. Dimitrios Apostolou’s 
textile collection has more than 
two and a half million examples, 
from the 12th century to the 








1940s. There is a 17th-century 
French silk embroidery (above), 
a 14th- to 1Sth-century Otto- 
man silk (above left) and a mid- 
19th-century Chinese hand- 
embroidered tablecloth (left). 
One textile, an embroidered 
wall panel, belonged to Marie 
Antoinette and bears her mono- 
gram. Much of Apostolou’s 





cache is from the purchase of 


two Parisian archives, and he 
has researched the history and 
provenance of many examples. 
He sells the swatches, but some- 
times he will rent them with a 
five-year exclusivity agreement. 
Dimitrios: A Design Archive, 

63 W. 38th St., New York, NY 
10018; 212/819-1001. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 


eplating Oscars (Olivia de 
Havilland’s grandson re- 
cently brought hers in) is just 
part of the workload at Empire 
Metal Finishing. The shop, 
which has been owned by the 
etrone family for three gener- 
; a favorite of designers 
Naomi Leff and Peter 


who can select from 


more than 30 finishes, including 
antique pewter, brushed nickel 
and 1950s chrome. “We’ve tak- 
en a bronze sconce and a nickel 
doorknob to be gold-leafed so 
they match, and there will be 
six tones to choose from,” says 
Carol Sullivan of Naomi Leff 
and Associates. Oversize pieces 


are dipped in a large vat—but 


many clients just bring in their 
grandmothers’ flatware for a 
face-lift. Empire also offers 
restoration and rewiring ser- 
vices. “We can do all the work 
on, say, an old French chan- 
delier,” says owner Michael 
Vetrone. Empire Metal Finish- 
ing, 15-09 129th St., College 
Point, NY 11356; 718/358-8100. 


COURTESY ARTHUR BRETT & SONS 


BRITISH 
INFUSION 


hen David Mlinaric 

and American designers 
on the East Coast want top- 
quality reproductions, they 
commission Arthur Brett & 
Sons. Founded in the 19th cen- 
tury in Norwich, England, Ar- 
thur Brett produces handmade 
Georgian-, Hepplewhite- and 
Sheraton-style furniture using 
traditional materials. One of the | 
workshop’s signature touches is 
that one master craftsman con- 
structs any given piece of furni- 
ture from beginning to end. The | 
firm makes furniture to order, 
but among the particularly | 
appealing pieces in its inven- 
tory are a round, leather-topped | 
table in the William IV style 
with a hexagonal pedestal and a 
mahogany bookcase-cupboard: 
with oval fruitwood medallions 
on the doors (below). Arthur 
Brett & Sons, 103 Pimlico Rd., 
London SW1W 8PH, 44-171- 
730-7304; Wood & Hogan, 200 
Lexington Ave., New York, 
NY 10016, 212/532-7440. O 


} 





THE BARCELONA BED 


a dream away 








PHYLLIS @ MORRIS 


Designer & Manufacturer of Exquisite Furniture 


FOR THE COMPLETE PM PORTFOLIO, SEND $25. TO: PHYLLIS MORRIS SHOWROOM, DEPT. A 
8772 BEVERLY BLVD. WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA 90048 PH 323-655-6238 FAX 323-655-6485 www.phyllismorris.com 





Dominating the field. 


From day one, Ford Explorer has been the leader of 





the herd: This year, the new Explorer will go further 
out front by adding optional side-impact airbags” 
and a Reverse Sensing System to an already long list of 


standard features. Plus, as a Low Emissions Vehicle, 





the new Explorer actually runs cleaner than most 








passenger cars on the road today. Ford Explorer. 


The most evolved species out there. 














|| | ‘Outsold competitors from Oct 1, 1991 through July 31, 1998. **Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. 
| 19 Explorer XL MSRP, Eddie er model shown $34,385 MsRP; tax, title extra 








New 1999 Ford Explorer 


Four-door starting at $23,495' 





Available leather-trimmed seating surfaces. Available 290-watt Mach® audio system. 
| Available 210-hp 4.0-liter SOHC engine. SecuriLock™ passive anti-theft system. 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes. Available Control-Trac system for automatic 4WD traction when needed. 





1-800-258-FORD or 
www.fordvehicles.com 
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BACHENDORF’S 


DALLAS’ FINEST DESIGNER JEWELER 
PLAZA AT PRESTON CENTER 214/692-8400 
GALLERIA LeveL 1 972/392-9900 
PRESTON PARK VILLAGE, PLANO 972/596-2090 


ear international limited warranty 
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